Everyman, I will go with thee, and be thy guide^ 
In thy most need to go by thy side. 
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INTRODUCTION 


“Manners makytli man/* says William of Wykeliam's motto; 
and our forefathers were well aware how precious good manners 
are in life. A modest and gracious bearing, with deference for 
those set above and consideration for the rights and feelings 
of all, adds so much to the happiness of men at so small a cost, 
and so commends the person to others* affections, that the 
wonder is how anyone can be rude. Yet nature has not taught 
us this in the cradle, and to acquire it there must be careful 
and long training. To help in this, by setting forth the standard 
of polite society for those who may not have the entry to such, 
many writers have compiled books of good manners, both in 
this country and in others. A number of the most simple 
from the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries have been gathered 
into a volume of the Early English Text Society, called the 
Babees Book (F. J. Furnivall, 1878). “O yonge Babees,** says 
the author of the title-piece, 

whom blood royall 
With grace, feature, and high ability 
Hath enoirnyd, on you is that I call 
To know this book: for it were great pity 
Syn that in you is set sovreyne beauty. 

But if virtue and nurture were with ail : 

To you therefore I speak in speciall . . . 

When ye enter into your lordis place, 

Say first, God speed, and all that be before 
You in this stead, salute with humble face: 

Start not rudely; come in an easy pace; 

Hold up your head, and kneel tAt on one knee 
To youi sovereyn or lord, whether he be. 

They are to kneels on one knee to their lord, on both knees 
to God. So he continues directing them as to demeanour and 
posture, how they are to answer, how to serve at table, how 
to accept an act of favour from their lord. Hugh Rhodes, in 
his Book of Nurture, describes the manner of serving a Knight, 
Squire, or Gentleman; how to order your master’s chamber 
at night to bed-ward; how to behave at table; and wHat 
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else makes a school of manners for man or for child. He 
says: 

I am full blind in poet’s art, 
theieof I can no skill j 
Take the best, and leave the worst, 
of truth I mean no ill. 

He begins with the opening day, when you get up: 

Brush them and sponge thy clothes too 
that thou that day shalt wear, 

In comely sort cast up your bed, 
lose you none of your gear. 

Make clean your shoes, and comb your head 
and your clothes button or lace, 

And see at no time you forget 
to wash your hands and Tace. 

In this artless style, Master Rhodes gives his instructions 
to gentle and simple. No one then thought it beneath him to 
do menial service to his elders and betters; it was rather an 
honour so to serve those who were honourable. Sir Thomas 
More was brought up in Cardinal Morton's household; and 
Morton said of young More, ** Whosoever shall live to see it, 
this child here waiting at the table will prove a marvellous 
man." 

It was indeed a part of the child’s education to be brought 
up in the house of some nobleman or great gentleman, and 
many of them had their schoolmaster without to help in the 
bookish part. The training was often strict, but that has its 
advantages. Lady Jane Grey says: 

' One of the greatest benefits that God ever gave me, is that He 
sent me so sharp and severe parents, and so gentle a schoolmaster. 
For when I am in the presence either of father or mother, whether 
I speak, keep silence, sit, stand or go, eat, drink, be merry or sad, 
be sewing, playing, dancing, or doing anything else, I must do it 
. . . ever so perfectly as God made the world, or else I am so 
sharply taunted, so cruelly threatened, yet presently sometimes with 
pinches, nips, and bobs^ and other w'ays which I will not name 
... so without measure misordered, that I think myself in hell 
till time comes that I must go to Mr. *Elmer, who teaches me so 
gently, so pleasantly, with such fair alluren^ents to learning, that 
I think all the time nothing whiles I am with him. 

But the breeding in courtesy was not confined to children; 
with alX the elaborate ritual of manners and precedence, which 
was practised at Court and in the great houses, the utmost 
care was applied to the conduct of young men and women, 
tionre finished treatises on this subject are not English in 



origin; it is tlie seat of the most ancient civilisation of 

Europe, which has continued in its old place, where the cliief 
works on this subject have appeared. Of these, three were 
translated into English, and became the standard works on the 
subject. They did not inti'oduce a new practice into England, 
for the practice of good manners was here before; but they 
in a manner fixed it, and served as a convenient court of 
appeal. In fact they deser\’'ed their success; for they were 
books full of a beautiful courtesy of the heart, maiked hy a 
winning grace as well as intellectual power. 

Chief of these is The Coiirher, by Baldassare Castiglione, 
translated by Sir Thomas Hoby, and published by him in 
1561. In 15S8 it was again published, with texts m French 
and Italian on the same page. It is so witty and entertain- 
ing, that it is surprising that except for the edition of 1900 in 
the Tudor Translations, with an Introduction by Sir Walter 
Raleigh, it has not been reprinted in modern times. This is 
the matter of our present reprint, and no more need be said 
of it, except a few^ words as to the author and how he made 
his book. 

Castiglione was born in 1478 of a good family. His manhood 
was spent in the field or at Court; and the happiest days of 
his life were passed with Guidobaldo Duke of Urbino (1504-8), 
whom he served in many diplomatic missions, one of which 
brought him to England. His book in reality describes the 
Court of Urbino, and the persons in it, to the life. He wrote 
his first draft in 1508, but it was not published until 1528; 
later it was translated into Spanish, French and English. The 
author's later life need not detain us. In 1516 the Pope seized 
Urbino, and his last years were spent as Papal Nuncio to Spain, 
where he died in 1 529. 

Sir Thomas Ploby, his English translator, was born in 1 530 
and died in 1566. He spent two years at St. John's College, 
Cambridge, and then travelled abroajJ, remaining some years 
in Italy. His life was passed in the public service, and he 
died as ambassador to France. 

The second of thfe three great Books of Coui tesy appeared 
in English as Galateo of Manners and Behaviour, by Giovanni 
della Casa, Archbishop of Benevento, and was published in 
1576, as translated by Robert Peterson, of Lincdln^s Inn, 
Gentleman. It was translated later, as a Treatise on Polite- 
ness, by the feev. Richard Graves, M.A. This book deals more 
with the middle classes than with the more exalted personjages 



of Baldassare's work. It is a charming book, and won a well- 
deserved popularity. It was reprinted, with an Introduction 
by J, E. Springam, in 1914 (Grant Richards). 

The third of these works is La Civile Conversazione of Stefano 
Guazzo, was published in 1574, and the English translation 
of Books I.-III. by George Pettie in 1581, the Fourth Book 
being added in 1586 by Bartholomew Young. This has been 
reprinted, with an Introduction by Sir Edward Sullivan, in 
the second series of Tudor Translations (Constable, 1925). 
Like the last, this is addressed rather to persons of the 
middle classes. 

The present reprint has been checked by the edition of 1588. 

The influence of Hoby's Courtier upon writers of the Eliza- 
bethan age was great. It has been well surveyed by Sir Walter 
Raleigh, in his Introduction; and although there is no direct 
evidence that Shakespeare used it, there are many passages 
in which they treat of the same ideas.^ 
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A NOTE ON CASTIGLIONE AND 
ENGLISH LITERATURE 

English Literature owes a debt to Castiglioncj and to his circle, 
which it is jus ter to overpay than set aside with the caution 
that the amount is hard to reckon. In all likelihood Spenser’s 
Hymns of Heavenly Love and Heavenly Beauty are derived 
from Bembo’s oration in this Booh of the Coiutier. Shake- 
speare’s Sonnets show something of the same influence. It has 
been said, and plausibly, that Lady Emilia Pia and Lord 
Caspar Pallavicino may have suggested — it can be said un- 
hesitatingly that they suggest — Beatrice and Benedick of 
Much Ado About Nothing. Julia Cartwright (Mrs. Ady), Casti- 
glione’s most recent biographer, draws a parallel between his 
Elegy of Alcon^ in memory of his friend Falcone, and ]\Iilton’s 
Lycidas. It is plain that the form of the latter was suggested 
by the Italian poem, ho^vever much Bion or Virgil may also 
have given it: 

For we lived together from our tendrest ^’■ears and shared the 
heat of the day and the cold of the winter night and reared our 
flocks bjr our common labour. 

Again, it is a possibility that another of Castiglione’s friends, 
Raphael, may have prompted Paradise Lost. The first-composed 
lines of that poem are, as everyone knows, those in adoration 
of the sun, which appear in the Fourth Book. They were written 
not more than three years after Milton’s return from Italy, 
Spoken by Satan, they are now framed after he has left the 
sphere of the primum mobile and has voyaged down through 
the intervening spaces to Earth and Mount Niphates. 

Raphael’s picture (in the Stanza of H^hodorus of the Vatican) 
is of a gigantic celestial angel or archangel, kneeling on the 
outer crystalline curve of the primum mobile ^ the right hand 
raised in surprise, th’e head bent in adoration, as he looks down 
through the starred spaces upon the brightness of Earth’s sun.^ 

is on the corner arch or corbel between “The Freeing of St Peter 
from Prison and “I’he Eviction of Hdiodurus frotn the Temple.** In the 
adjoining stanza is “The School of Philosophy,” whose design Chstiglione 
is said to have influenced, and in which that perfect courtier (as Pythagoras) 
stands looking towards Raphael himself. 



But we can approach our obligation closer than through 
these conjectures. We may even venture to say^ if a trifle 
h 3 rperbolicalIy^ that without Castigiione we should not have 
Hamlet. The ideal of the courtier^ soldier, scholar, developed 
first in Italy, and perfected in the narrative of 11 Coriigiano, 
was Castiglione^s gift to the world, and Hamlet (even admitting 
that his chief end is not soldiership i) is the high exemplar of 
it in our literature: 

The courtier’s, soldier’s, scholar’s, eye, tongue, sword. 

(III. i. 159). 

According to Bradley, the Hamlet of the play’s commence- 
ment is almost paralysed by shock arising from his mother’s 
hasty and dishonourable second marriage. From what was he 
paralysed? — From the ideal of courtiership ; and especially 
from that phase of it which regarded women as the inspiration 
and mainstay of courtliness. He believed that Beauty and 
Goodness were one. In shock and in recovery this true Hamlet 
is discernible, not least in Ophelia’s triple praise. He was 
“the Courtier,” he was the Prince. The terms are almost 
interchangeable. Indeed, Lord Julian suggests that “the 
Courtier” they have fashioned is greater than a prince. Being 
courtier-prince, or prince of courtesy, Hamlet, in addition to 
the endowments of physical strength, courage, and comeliness, 
and to the acquirement of skill in fence and the like (which 
are natural fulfilments of Belleforest’s perfect prince of the 
North), adds certain characteristics which are peculiarly of 
Castiglione’s School. He is a scholar — of Wittenberg University 
— much given to the classics. 

He knows how to use puns and jests, is a master of the retort 
courteous and the retort discourteous, and can twist words 
into whatever ironies he will. Not least is his address among 
those “merry sayinges . . that arise when a man at a nipping 

talk of his fellow taketh the very same words in the self same 
sense and returneth threm back again, pricking him with his 
own weapon.” Hoisting him, as it were, with his own petard. 
But of any one of his jests, almost, it migjtit be said: “See this 
taunt: how pleasant, witty, and grave it is, and worthy in very 
deed for the noble courage of an Alexander.” 

He is a passionate friend. He could have been this, no doubt, 

^ GreaUis the difference between Hamlet and the courtier of an Italian 
dty-state in this respect. But the balance of Jl Cortigiam is so decidedly 
moral and intellectual, that, in comparison, Hamlet’s lack of soldiership 



without any other instruction than that of life^ or of the Bible, 
or of that somewhat Anglicised pattern of gentility which 
develops through Ascham’s Scholemaster, Elyot’s Governor^ 
Lyly’s EuphueSj Sidney’s Arcadia, and Spenser’s Faerie Queen. 
But combined as this passion is with certain other characteristics, 
such as the last-named, it is reasonably attributable to Casti- 
glione’s influence. ‘‘That high degree of friendship,” sa3’’s Sir 
Frederick, . ministereth unto us all the goodness contained 
in our life. ... I would have our courtier, therefore, to find 
him out an especial and hearty friend, if it were possible, of that 
sort we have spoken of.” 

He is the “sweet prince” (V. hi. 270) through most of his 
life. But he is capable of violence, of that dramatic sort which 
Castiglione advises. “He therefore that we seek for, where the 
enemies are, shall show himself most fierce, bitter, and evermore 
with the first. In every place beside, lowly, sober, and circum- 
spect, fleeing above all things bragging and unshameful praising 
himself. ” 

He dresses his part. “Customary suits of solemn black” 
are not mourning garments only. They are what Castiglione 
recommends for the Courtier’s ordinary wear. For war, let him 
adopt colours over steel. For peace, “methinks a black colour 
hath a better grace in garments than any other. ” 

He is a musician. At least he fingers a pipe as though accus- 
tomed to its stops and ventages. This also is fitting. 

More than musician, he is potentially painter. He plays with 
cloud shapes as no other of Shakespeare’s heroes does, except 
Antony. He regards the external world with that appreciation 
of line, form, mass, chiaroscuro, without which, Castiglione says, 
man cannot be great. “And in very deed who so esteemeth not 
this art [of painting] is, to my seeming, far wide from all reason.” 
The succeeding passages in praise of the beauty of earth 
should be compared with Hamlet’s “this most excellent canopy, 
the air” I and Hamlet’s celebration of th(^masterpiece, man, with 
such passages from The Courtier as that loeginning “Think now 
of the shape of man”; or as the following: 

“In conclusion, thfe comely and holy beauty is a wondrous 
setting out of everything. And it may be said that Good and 
beautiful be after a sort one selfe thing, especially in the bodies 
of men: of the beauty whereof the nighest cause (I suppose) 
is the beauty of the soul.” 

These then are the elements of Hamlet’s character. Perhaps 
he also, in meditation upon Beauty, knew the ecstasy of the 
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soul which ‘‘fleeth to couple herself with the nature of Angels 
. . . [and] hath no more neede of the discourse of reason^ for 
being changed into an Angeli she understandeth all things that 
may be understood. . . 

We can infer it through the inverse he shows, now that his 
mother has done what “a beast that wants discourse of reason 
wniild not have done: now that he has lost that delight in man, 
^‘in acting how like an angel, in apprehension how like a god!^^ 
which once was his. 

Fallen from his old belief, he abuses women. Beauty is a bawd. 
“I have heard of your paintings too.” Jeremiah had also heard. 
But, even for this, Castiglione suggests himself as the most 
immediate literary source; because of his combination of disgust 
at artifice and trickery, with other qualities, of appreciation, 
all of them in the courtier, and all of them in Hamlet also. 

Hamlet's manner of speech, the range of his vocabulary, 
his freedom and dignity of utterance, are what we should 
expect (if we were wise enough) from the suggestions in The 
Courtier. Ail his doings are, besides, marked by that “certain 
Recklessness” or nonchalance which is Castigliona's hall-mark 
of gentility. 

But it is not only Shakespeare’s Hamlet that seems to follow 
Castiglione. Shakespeare himself does so. More surely than 
anywhere else he paints (rather than poetizes) a background of 
the natural world. It is a night piece — the battlements of 
^Elsinore, the’ sea deep below, the town inland under the glow 
of the impetuous forges, the westering stars. And then: 

, . . look, the mom, in russet mantle clad, 

Walks o’er the dew of yon high eastward hill.^ 

In doing so, he cannot have forgotten (for none can forget 
who reads it) that passage, at the end of The Courtier^ in which 
human conversation and dreams in a palace are set off by the 
fair morning like unto the colour of roses, already risen over the 
high top, eastward, of Mount Catrh 

W. B. DRAYTON HENDERSON. 


* HamUtt I. i. (quarto version). 



BOOK OF THE COURTIER 

CHIEF PERSONS OF THE DIALOGUES 


Lady Elizabeth Gonzaga (“my Lady Dutchesse”), wife of Goido- 
baldo di Montefeliro, Duke of Urbino. Aged 46. 

Lady Emilia Pia,^ friend and companion of the duchess, and 
widow of the duke’s half-brother. Aged about 30. 

The Lord Generall (Francesco Maria Delia Rovere), nepheiv and 
heir adoptive of Duke Guidobaldo, whom he succeeded the 
year following these dialogues. Aged 17. 

Count Lewis (Ludovico) of Canossa,^ a Idnsman of the author, 
afterwards made Bishop of Bayeux. Aged 31. 

Sir Frederick (Federico) Fregoso, half-nephew of the duke. 
Aged 27. He and his brother were exiles from Genoa. They 
were, both, soldiers and poets. Federico became Archbishop 
of Salerno. 

Lord Julian (Giuliano) de Medicis (“my Lord Afagnifico”), 
son of Lorenzo the Magnificent. He was one of Castiglione’s 
dearest friends. Sharing the exile of his family from Florence 
(1494-1512), he was residing at the Court of Urbino. Aged 29. 
Subsequently he became Duke of Nemours, and, dying in 1316, 
was immortalised by Michael Angelo, at the instance of Pope 
Leo X., in the Chapel of San Lorenzo. “Night" and “Day” 
are at his feet. 

M. Bernard Bibiena (Bernardo Dovizi da Bibbicna), an adherent 
of the Medici, afterwards made a cardinal. Aged 27. 

Lord Octavian Fregoso, elder brother of “Sir Frederick," after- 
wards Doge of Genoa. 

M, Peter (Pietro) Bembo, a Venetian humanist, afterwards made 
a cardinal. Aged 37. He lived for six years at Urbino, studiously 
following his fortunes.* 

Lord Cesar Gonzaga, a Idnsman of the duchess, and cousin as 
well as close friend of the author. Aged about 32. 

* It is possible that Castiglione’s picture of her, and of the amusing 
misogynist, L. Gaspar Pallavicino, with whom she is constantly sparring 
(cf. p. 324, “I recken him a wavering starter”), suggested Beatrice and 
Benedick for Shakespeare’s Much Ado. See* The Book of the Courtyer by 
Mary Augusta Scott, Ph.D., Mod. Lang. Ass. of America Pw6s., voL xvi., 
1901, No. 4" 

* Some twenty years later, the bishop paid a visit to Urbino. Only the 
Lady Emilia was left of all the old circle; and she was living, sick and 
alone, in a comer of the great palace. He read to her from the book of 
The Courtier, alive with her youth. As he read she seemed to revive, then 
suddenly died. See Julia Cartwright, Baldassare Castiglione, vol. ii. 381. 

* Cold and calculating as is Bembo, he delivers the rap** eulogy of 
Platonic Love in Book IV , which is probably one of the sources of the 
Platonism of Shakespeare's Sonnets. See G Wyndham, The Poems of 
Shakespeare, 
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“Unico Aretino” (“the unique Aretine”), Bernardo Accolti, 
a courtier-poet and popular extemporiser. 

Lord Caspar Pallavicin, Aged 21. (He plays Benedick to the 
Lady Emilia’s Beatrice.) 


TIME: MARCH 1507 

Urbino at this time had come into a decade of happiness. The 
duchy had been overrun by the Borgia power — Pope Alexander VI 
and Cesare Borgia in 1 503-6 — ^and Duke Guidobaldo and his family 
exiled. It was soon to be appropriated by the Medici, under Leo X., 
in 1516. when the young Duke Francesco was driven out; and this 
time there was no return. But the present happiness was large. It 
was the gift of Pope Julius II., and of that fortune which took off 
both the Borgias m 1603, and also Alexander’s immediate successor 
Pope Pius III. — after a reign of twenty-six days. Julius II. favoured 
Urbino ; his nephew was heir adoptive to its reigning duke. Returning 
to Rome after reducing Bologna, in March 1506, he paid a three 
days’ visit to the little city; “and there were some,” as Castighone 
says, “who, attracted by the charm of the company, remained for 
many days at Urbino after the Pope and his court had left, during 
which time not only were the usual festivities and amusements held, 
but . . , fresh games and diversions were held every evening.” 

This was the occasion of the dialogues of The Courtier. 

Whether or not the theme of The Courtier was actually discussed 
after the manner reported, at that time, or ever, it was most natural 
to the interests and fashion of the Court of Urbino. 

Furthermore, most of the persons introduced were actually present 
at the court during that memorable week. Castighone himself was 
there; though he introduces a polite fiction by which he was away 
and therefore unable to take part. 
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THOMAS SACKEVYLL IN COMMENDATION 
OF THE WORKE 

TO THE READER 

These toyall hinges, that reave up to the skye 
Their pallace iops^ and deck the all with gold : 

With rare and curious workes they feede the eye : 

And shew what riches here great Princes hold. 

A rarer worhe and richer far in worthy 
Castilios hand presenteih here to ihce. 

No proude, ne golden Court doth he set forth, 

But what in Court a Courtier ought to be. 

The prince he raiseth huge and mightie walles^ 

Castilio frames a wight of noble fame : 

The king with gorgeous Tissue clads his halles, 

The Count with golden vertue deckes the same, 

Whose passing skill, lo Hobbies pen displaies 
To Britaine folke, a worke of worthy praise. 


TO THE RIGHT HONORABLE THE LORD HENRY 
HASTINGS, 

SOHNE AND HeIRE ApPARANT TO THE NOBLE 
Earle of Huntington 

Themxstocles the noble Athenian in his banishment enter- 
tained most honorably with king of Persia, willed upon a time 
to tell his cause by a spokesman, compared it to a peece of 
Tapistrie, that being spread abroad, <j[iscloseth the beautie of 
the workmanship, but foulded together,' hydeth it, and therefore 
demaunded respite to learne the Persian tongue to tell his owne 
cause: Right so (Hortorable Lord) this Courtier hath long strayed 
about this Realme, and the finite of him either little, or unper- 
fectly received to the common benefite: for either men skilful 
in this tongue have delighted in him for their owne^ private 
commoditie, or else he hath eftsones spoken in peecemeale by an 
interpreter to such as desired to know his mind, and to practise 
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his principles : the which how unperfect a thing it is^ Themistocles 
and experience teach. But now, though late in deede, yet for all 
that at length, beside the prindpall languages, in the which he 
hath a long time haunted all the Courles of Christendom, he is 
become an Englishman (which many a long time have wished, 
blit fewe attempted, and none atchived) and willing to dwell in 
the Court of England, and in plight to tell his owne cause. In 
whose commendation I shall not neede to use any long processe 
of wordeSj for he can so well speake for himselfe, and answere 
to the opinion that men have a long time conceyved of him, that 
whatsoever I should write therein, were but labour in wast, 
and rather a diminishing, than a setting forth of his worthines, 
and a great deale better it were to passe it over with silence, 
then to use briefenesse. Onely for the litle acquaintance I have 
with him, and for the generall profit is in him, my desire is, hee 
should now at his first arrivall, a new man in his kind of trade, 
be well entertained and much honored. And for somuch as none, 
but onely a young Gentleman, and trayned up all his life time 
in Court, and of worthy qualities, is meete to receive and enter- 
taine so worthie a Courtier, that like may felowship and get 
estimation with his like, I do dedicate him unto your good Lord- 
ship, that through your meanes, and under your patronage he 
may be common to a great meany. And this doe I not, for that 
I suppose you stand in neede of any of his instructions, but 
partly because you may see him confirme with reason the 
Courtly fashions, comely exercises, and noble vertues, that 
unawares have from time to time crept into you and alreadie 
with practise and learning taken custome in you: And partly 
to get him the more authoritie and credit through so honorable 
a Patrone. For no doubt, if you be scene willingly to embrace 
him, other young and Courtly gentlemen will not shun his 
companie: And so both he shall get him the reputation now 
here in England which he hath had a good while since beyond 
the sea, in Italy, Spaine and Fraunce, and I shall thinke my 
small travaile well impk>yed and sufficiently recompensed. The 
honour and entertainement that your noble Auncestours shewed 
Castillo the maker, when he was in this I^ealme to be installed 
knight of' the Order, for the Duke his Maister, was not so much 
as presently both he, and this his handy worke shall receive of 
you. Generally ought this to be in estimation with all degrees 
of menr'For to Princes and great men, it is a rule, to rule them 
selves that rale others, and one of the bookes that a noble 
philc^opher exhorted a certaine king to provide him, and 



diligently to search^ for in them he should find written such 
mattersj that friendes durst not utter unto kings. To men 
growen in yeares, a pathway to the beholding and musing of 
the mindj and to whatsoever else is meete for that age; To 
young Gentlemen, an encouraging to garnish their minds with 
morall vertues, and their bodies with comely exercises, and both 
the one and the other with honest qualities to attaine unto 
their noble end. To Ladies and Gentlewomen, a mirrour to 
decke and trimme themselves with vertuous conditions, comely 
behaviours and honest entertainment toward all men: And 
to the all in generail, a storehouse of most necessarie implements 
for the conversation, use, and trayning up of mans life with 
Courtly demeaners. Were it not that the ancientnes of time, 
the degree of a Consul, and the eloquence of Latin stile in these 
our dayes bearc a great stroke, I know not whither in the 
invention and disposition of the matter, as Castilio hath folowed 
Cicero, and applyed to his purpose sundrie examples and pithie 
sentences out of him, so he may in feat conveyance and like 
trade of wryting, be compared to him: But wel I wot, for 
renowme among the Italians, he is not inferiour to him. Cicero 
an excellent Oratour, in three bookes of an Oratour unto his 
brother, fashioneth such a one as never was, nor yet is like to ba: 
Castilio an excellent Courtier, in three bookes of a Courtier 
unto his deare friend, fashioneth such a one as is hard to find, 
and perhaps unpossible. Cicero bringeth in to dispute of an 
Oratour, Crassus, Scevola, Antonius, Cotta, Sulpitius, Catullus, 
and Cesar his brother, the noblest and chiefest Oratours in those 
daies. Castilio, to reason of a Courtier, the Lord Octavian 
Fregoso, Sir Frideric his brother, the Lord Julian de Medecis, 
the Lord Cesar Gonzaga, the L. Frances comaria Della Rovere, 
Count Lewis of Canossa, the Lord Gaspar Pallavisin, Bembo, 
Bibiena, and other most excellent Courtiers, and of the noblest 
families in these daies in Italic. Which ail afterwarde became 
Princes, Cardinalles, Bishops and great Lordes, and some yet 
in life. Both Cicero and Castilio professe, they folow not any 
certaine appointed order of precepts or rules, as is used in the 
instruction of youth^ but call to rehearsall, matters debated 
in their times too and fro in the disputation of most eloquent 
men and excellent wittes in every worthy qualitie, the one 
company in the olde time assembled in Tusculane, and the other 
of late yeares in the new Pallace of Urbin, where many most 
excellent wittes in this Realme have made no lesse of this booke, 
than the Great Alexander did of Homer. I cannot sufficienlly 
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wonder that they have not all this while from time to time done 
a common benefite to profit others as well as themselves: In 
this point (I knowe not by what destiny) Englishmen are much 
inferiour to most of all other Nations: For where they set their 
delight and bend themselves with an honest strife of matching 
others to turne into their mother tongue, not onely the wittie 
writinges of other languages, but also of all the Philosophers, 
and all Sciences both Greeke and Latin, our me weene it sufficient 
to have a perfect knowledge, to no other end, but to profit them- 
selves, and (as it were) after much paynes in breaking up a gap 
bestow no lesse to close it up againe, that others may with like 
travaile followe after. And where our learned men for the most 
part holde opinion, to have the sciences in the mother tpngue, 
hurteth memorie and hindreth learning, in my opinion, they 
do full ill cosider from whence the Grecians first, and afterward 
the Latins set their knowledge. And without wading to any 
farther reasons that might be alleadged, if they will marke well 
the truth, they shall see at this day, where the Sciences are 
most turned into the vulgar tongue, there are best learned men, 
and comparing it with the contrarie, -they shall also find the 
effects contrarie. In Italy (where the most translation of authors 
is) not onely for Philosophic, Logike, Humanitie and all liberall 
Sciences, both in Greeke and Latin (leaving a part Barbaras, 
Naugerius, Sannazarus, Bembus, Lazarus and the rest that of 
late dayes florished) Genua, Tomitanus, Robertellus, Manutius, 
Piccolhomineus, are presently very singular, and renowmed 
throughout all Christendome: but also for the same in the 
vulgar tongue with little or no sight at all in the Latin, Arctino, 
Gelli (a taylor in Florence) the Lord Victoria columna, the L. 
Dionora Sanseverina, the L. Beatrice Loffreda, Veronica Gam- 
bera, Virginea Salvi, and infinite other men and women are 
most famous throughout Italy, whose divine workes and ex- 
cellent stile both in rime and prose give a sufficient testimonie, 
not onely of their profound knowledge and noble wit, but also 
that knowledge may be^btained in studying onely a mans owne 
native tcmgue. So that to be skilfull and exercised in authours 
translated, is no lesse to be called learning, then is the very 
same in the Latin or Greeke tongue. Therefore the translation 
of Latin or Greeke authours, doth not onely not hinder learning, 
but furthereth it, yea, it is learning itselfe, and a great stay to 
youth, and the noble ende to which they ought tp apply their 
Wittes, that with diligence and studie have attained, a perfect 



and a vertuous exercise for the unlatined to come by learning, 
and to fill their mind with the moral vertues, and their bodies 
with civil! conditions: that they may both taike freely in all 
com panic, live uprightly, though there were no lawes, and be 
in a readinesse against all kinde of worldly chaunces that 
happen, which is the profit that commeth of Phiiosophie. And 
he said well that was asked the question, How much the 
learned differed from the unlearned, “So much (quoth he) as the 
well broken and readie horses, from the unbroken.’^ Wherefore 
I wot not how our learned men in this case can avoyde the 
saying of Isocrates, to one that among sundry learned discourses 
at Table spake never a word : “ If thou be unlearned, thou doest 
wisely: but if thou be learned, unwisely/’ As who should say, 
learning is il bestowed where others be not profited by it. As I 
therefore have to my small skill bestowed some labour about 
this peece of worke, even so could I wish with all my heart, 
profound learned men in the Greeke and Latin should make the 
like proofe, and every man store the tongue according to his 
knowledge and delight above other men, in some piece of learn- 
ing, that wee alone of the world may not be still counted bar- 
barous in our tongue, as in time out of mind we have bene in 
our maners. And so shall we perchaunce in time become as 
famous in England, as the learned men of other nations have 
bene and presently are : And though the hardnesse of this present 
matter be such, and mine unskilfuinesse to undertake this enter- 
prise so great, that I might with good cause have dispayred to 
bring to an end it that many excellent wittes have attempted, 
yet could I not choose but yelde to the continuall requestes 
and often perswasions of many young gentlemen, which have 
(may chaunce) an opinion that to be in me, that is not in deede, 
and unto whom in any reasonable matter I were skilfull in, 
neither I could nor ought of duetie to want in fulfilling their 
desire. Notwithstanding a great while I forbare and lingered 
the time, to see if any of a more perfect understanding in the 
tongue, and better practised in the matter of the booke (of 
whom we want not a number in this realme) would take the 
matter in hand, to Qo his countrie so great a benefit: and this 
imagination prevailed in me a long space after my dutie done 
in translating the third booke (that entreateth of a Gentlewoman 
of the Court) perswaded thereunto, in that I was enf^rmed, it 
was then in some forwardnes by an other, whose wit and stile 
was greatly to be allowed, but since prevented by death he could 
not finish it. But of late being instantly craved upon a fresh, 
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I whetted my stile and setled my selfe to take in hand the other 
three bookes (that entreat of the. perfection of a Gentleman of 
the Court) to fulfill their petition in what I am able, having time 
and leisure thereto, the which I have done, though not in effect, 
yet in apparance, and that in a great deale shorter time, than 
the hardnesse of the matter required. And where it shall not 
perhaps throughly please, by reason my small understanding 
in the tongue, and lesse practise in the matters herein contained, 
is not of force to give it the brightnesse and full perfection in 
this our tongue that it hath in the Italian, it shall suffice yet 
that I have shewed my selfe obedient in the respect a man 
ought to have toward his betters: And no more can they avoyde 
the blame to charge me withal, than I to undertake it. Beside 
that, I have declared my good will and well meaning no lesse 
then if my cunning were greate, and could extend much farther. 
But peradventure the rudenesse of this shall be an encouraging 
of some other to give the onset upon other matters with a better 
ripenesse of stile and much more^ aptnesse^ and so shall this yet 
profit both waies. But the estimation it must get by your 
Honour, is the principall cause that setteth it out, and maketh 
it worne with the handes of heedfull readers: For in case you 
cheerefully receive it, men wil reckon it good : If you allowe it, 
worthy to be practised: If you commend it, worthy to passe 
from hand to hand. Therfore among the other good opinions 
men generally hold of you, let it not be the least, that they may 
hold also no lesse of this that you allowe and commend. And so 
shall you shew undeserved kindnesse, I bound in duety, and al 
others in good wil, to imbrace and to welcome it out of Italy 
into England. And thus shal Castilio be estemed such a one 
as he is in deede, and waxe familiar with all men, that of late 
was knpwne of very few, and so mangled with varietie of judge- 
ments, y^ he was (in a maner) maymed, and lost a good peece 
of his estimation. But in case judgements now feint, or mine 
interpretation seeme not pithie, but rude, not proper, but 
colde, there is no more imperfection in this Courtier, then in 
Cirus Jbimselfe, in the translation of Xenophon into the Italian 
or any other tongue, the one as necessafie and proper for a 
Gentleman of the Court, as the other for a king. Arid I shall 
desire my labour may so be taken well in worth, as I have 
endevo^red my selfe to follow the very meaning and wordes 
of the Authour, without being misledde by fantasia, or leaving 
out anye parcel I one or other^ whereof I know not how some 



themselves, and the more they be conferred, the more it will 
perchaunce appeare. Wherefore receive you this, as a token of 
my good will, and so receive it, that the fruit, what ever it be, 
may be acknowledged at your hads: and you passe the expec- 
tation of me in this, as in all other things, which, no doubt, 
is very great of you: and I, to acknowiedge this benefit, where 
my habiiitie stretcheth to notliing else, shall at the least ever- 
more wish unto your Lordship long life, that you may go forward, 
as you do, in these beginnings; which promise a luckie end, to 
the honour of your seife, comfort of your friendes, and forwardnes 
of the common weale of your Countrie. 

Your L. most bounden, 

THOMAS HOBBY. 


A LETTER OF SYR J. CHEKE 
To his loving frind Mayster 
Thomas Hoby 

For your opinion of my gud will unto you as you wriit, you can 
not be deceived: for submitting your doinges to mi judgement, 
I thanke you: for taking this pain of your translation, you 
worthilie deserv great thankes of all sortes. I have taken sum 
pain at your request cheflie in your preface, not in the reading 
of it for that was pleasaunt unto me boath for the roundnes of 
your saienges and welspeakinges of the saam, but in changing 
certein wordes which might verie well be let aloan, but that I 
am verie curious in mi freendes matters, not to determijn, but 
to debaat what is best. Whearin, I seek not the besines haplie 
bi truth, but bi mijn own phansie, and shew of goodnes. 

I am of this opinion that our own tung shold be written cleane 
and pufe, unmixt and unmangeled ’^rith borowing of other 
tunges, wherin if we take not heed by tijm, ever borowing and 
never payeng, she shall be fain to keep her house as bankrupt. 
For then doth our'^tung naturallie and praisablie utter her 
meaning, when she bouroweth no counterfeitness of other 
tunges th attire her self withall, but useth plainlie her own, 
with such shift, as nature, craft, experiens and fol(swing of 
other excellent doth lead her unto, and if she want at ani tijm 
(as being unperfight she must) yet let her borow with suche 
bashfulnes, that it mai appeer, that if either the mould of our 
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own tung could serve us to fascion a woord of our own^ or if 
the old denisoned wordes could content and ease this neede^ 
we wold not boldly venture of unknowen wordes. This I say 
not for reproof of you, who have scarslie and necessarily used 
whear occasion serveth a strange word so, as it seemeth to grow 
out of the matter and not to be sought for: but for mijn own 
defens, who might be counted o’s’erstraight a deemer of thinges, 
if I gave not thys accompt to you, mi f reend and wijs, of mi 
marring this your handiwork. But I am called awai, I prai 
you pardon mi shortnes, the rest of mi saienges should be but 
praise and exhortacion in this your doinges, which at moar 
leisor I shold do better. From my house in Woodstreete the 
i6 of July, 1557. 

Yours assured 

JOAN CHEKE. 

EPISTLE OF THE AUTHOR 
Unto the Reverend and Honourable 
Lorde Mychaell be Sylva 

BISHOP OF VISED 

After the Lorde Guidubaldo of Montefeltro Duke of Urbin^ 
was departed out toi this life, certain other Gentilmen and I 
that had bine servauntes to him, continued in servyce wyth 
Duke Francescomaria Delia Rovere hys heire and successor in 
the state: and whyle the savour of the vertues of Duke Guidu- 
baldo was fresh in my mynde, and the great delitfe I took in 
those yeeres in the loving companie of so excellent Personages 
as then were in the Court of Urbin: I was provoked by the 
memorie therof to write these bookes of the Courtier? The which 
I accomplished in a fews dayes, myndinge in time to amende 
those faultes that spronge of the desire that I had speedilie to 
paye this debt. But fojstune now manie yeeres hath £tlwayes 
kept me under in ^ suche continuall travayles, that I coulde 
never gete leyser to bringe it to the passe tj;iat my feeble judge- 

*• Guidubaldo of Montefeltro, Duke of Urbino (born 1472, died 1508), 
in all resjpects but that of physique the ideal prince of the Renaissance. 
Casti^lione^s praise is confirmed by other witnesses. Long an invmid (which 
explains his absence ipm the conversations) and unsuccessful as a soldier, 
his fame'*'^ rests upon his character and intellectual accomplishments. 
Seep. rS; See also note on p. 231. 

* CasticHoae may ihjeve made his first sketch of the work in a few davs 



mcnt might be throughlie satisfied withal!. At such time ther- 
fore as I was in Spayne, being advertised out of Italy how the 
Lady Vittoria Colonna^ Marquesse of Pescara^ unto whom in 
foretime I had graunted a Copie of this booke^ contrarie to 
her promise, had made a great part of it to be copied out: it 
greeved me somwhat whether I w’ould or no, standinge in doubt 
of the suiidrie inconveniences that in the like cases ma}" happen. 
Yet had I a hope that the witt and wisdome of that Lady 
(whose troth I have alwaies had in reverence, as a matter from 
above) was sufficient to provide, not to be harmfull unto me 
my beeinge obedient to her commaundement. At last I hard 
an yncklinge that part of the booke was rief in Naples in many 
mens handes: and as men are alwayes desirous of noveitie, it 
was thought that they attempted to imprint it. Wherfore I, 
amased at this mischaunce, determined wyth my self to over- 
looke by and by that iitle in the booke that time served me 
therto, with entent to set it abrode, thinking it lesse hurtful 
to have it somwhat corrected with mine owne hande, then 
much mangled with an other mannes. Therfore to have this 
my pourpose take effect, I tooke in hande to reade it over 
afresh, and sodeinlie at the first blush by reason of the title, I 
tooke no iitle grief, which in proceadinge forward encreased 
much more, remembringe that the greater part of them that 
are brought in to reason, are now dead. For beside those that 
are mentioned in the Proheme of the last booke, M. Alphonsus 
Ariosto him self is dead, unto whom the booke was dedicated, 
a noble yonge Gentilman, discreete, full of good condicions, 
and apt unto every thing meete for one iivinge in court. Like- 
wise Duke Julian de Medicis, whose goodnesse and noble 
Courtesy deserved to have bene a longer time enjoyed of the 
world. Also M. Bernard, Cardinall of S. Maria in Portico, who 
for his Hvelie and pleasant promptness of witt, was most accept- 
able unto as manie as knew him, and dead he is. The Lord 
Octavian Fregoso is also dead, a man ip cure tymes verie rare, 
of a most noble courage, of a pure lief, full of goodnesse, witt, 
wisdome and Courtesie, and a verie frende unto honour and 
vertue, and so worthy prayse, that his verie ennemies could 
say none other of hym, then what sounded to his renoume: 
and the mishappes he hath borne out with great steadinesse, 

1 Vittoria Colonna (born 1490, died 1547)» a sister of Duke Gu/dobaldo, 
Sb^ married the Marquess of Pescara in 1509. Both before and after her 
husband’s death (in 1525) she was an ardent humanist, and friend of 
scholars. Perhaps her chi^ claim upon memory is that she comforted 
Aneelo’s last years, but, dying before he did, left him desolate. 
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were sufficient inoughe to geve evidence^ that fortune^ as she 
hath alwayes bene, so is she in these dayes also an enemie to 
vertue. There are dead in like maner manie other that are 
named mj:his boke, unto whom a man wold have thought 
that nature had promised a .verie longe lief. But the thinge 
that should not be rehersed wythout teares is, that the Dutch- 
esse^ she is also dead. And if my minde be troubled with the 
losse of so manye frindes and good Lordes of m3nie, that have 
left me in this lief, as it were in a wildernes full of sorow, reason 
would it should with much more grief beare the heavinesse of 
the Uutchesse death, then of al the rest, bicause she was more 
woorth then all the rest, and I was much more bounde unto 
her then unto all the rest. Therfore for leesinge time to bestowe 
that of dutye I ought upon the memorye of so excellent a Ladye, 
and of the rest that are no more in lief, provoked also by the 
jeopardye of the booke, I have made him to be imprinted, and 
setforth in such sort, as the shortnes of time hath served me. 
And bicause you had no acqueintance, neither with the Dutches, 
nor with any of the rest that are dead, saving only with Duke 
Julian, and with the Cardinal of S. Maria in Portico, while 
they lived, therfore to the entent, in what I can do, you may 
have acqueintance with them after their death, I send unto you 
this booke, as a purtraict in peinctinge of the Court of Ur bin: 
not of the handiwoorke of Raphael,® or Michael Angelo, but of 
an unknowen peincter, and that can do no more but draw the 
principal! lines, without settingfurth the truth with beawtifull 
coulours, or makinge it appeere by the art of Prospective that 
it is not. And wher I have enforced my self to setfurth together 
with the communication the propreties and condicions of such 
as are named in it, I confess I haye not only not fully expressed, 
but not somuch as touched the vertues of the Dutchesse. Bicause 
not onlye jny stile is unsufficient to express them, but also mine 
understanding to conceive them. And if in this behalf, or in 

^ “The Dutchesse”: ElizalSetta Gonzaga, second daughter of Marquess 
Federico Gonzaga of Mantua — ^from all accounts a woman of noble mind 
and appearance. She was CastigHone*s faithful friend; and he, if this ant 
other expressions of his grief for her death have weight, rather her lover 
than her courtier. 

• Raphael was the son of Giovanni Santi, for many years court-painter 
at, Urb|no. The Dutchesse Elizabetta gave the boy his first commissions. 
C&stiglionc may have known him at this time. Later they became intimate 
Mead*, aaris attested by Raphael's “School of Philosophy" in the Stanza of 
the Y^dcan — ^a picture whose design is said to have been infiuenced by 
Castiglione. In it both the painter and the courtier appear dose together, 



anie other matter woorthy reprehention (as I know well there 
want not manie in the booke) fault be found in me, I will not 
speake against the truth. But bicause men somtime take such 
delite in finding fault, that they find fault also in that deserveth 
not reproof, onto some that blame me bicause I have not 
Mowed Boccaccio, nor bound my self to the maner of the 
Tuscane speach used nowadayes, I will not let to say, for all 
Boccaccio was of a fine witt, according to those times, and in 
some part wriit with great advisement and diligence: yet did 
he write much belter whan he lett him self be guided with witt 
and his owne natural! inclination, without anie other maner 
studie or regarde to polish his wnitinges, then whan with al 
travaile and bent studye he enforced him self to be most fine 
and eloquent. For his verie favourers affirme that in his own 
matters he was far deceived in judgement, litle regarding such 
thinges as have gotten him a name, and greatlye esteaminge 
that is nothing woorth. Had I then folowed that trade of writing 
which is blamed in him by such as praise him in the rest, I 
could not have eschewed the verye same reproof es that are 
iaied to Boccaccio himself as touching this. And I had deserved 
somuch the more, for that his errour w^as then, in beleavyng 
he did well, and mine should be nowe, in knowinge I do amisse. 
Again if I had folowed that trade which is reckened of many 
to be good, and was litle regarded of him, I should appeere in 
Mowing it to disagree from the judgement of him whom I 
folowed: the which thing (in mine opinion) were an incon- 
venience. And beeside yf this respect had not moved me, I 
could not folowe him in the matter, forsomuch as he never wrott 
any thing in treatise like unto these bookes of the Courtier: 
and in the tunge, I ought not in mine advise, bicause the force 
or rale of speach doeth consist more in use, then in anye thinge 
els: and it is alwayes a vice to use woordes that are not in 
commune speach.^ Therfore it was not meete I should have 
used many that are in Boccaccio, wliich in his time were used, 
and now are out of use emonge thC Tuscanes them selves. 
• Neyther would I binde my self to the maner of the Tuscane 
tunge in use nowe; a dayes, bicause the practising emonge 

1 CastigUone’s defence of his liberal use of words is part of that warfare 
of the Ancients and the Moderns which was waged on so many wordy 
battlefields throughout Europe. Our translator, Hoby, being of Sir John 
Cheke’s School of English pure and undefiled, though not too strict an 
adherent, was therefore not the most ideal reproducer of tne courtly 
Italian. High Renaissance fashions are sometimes ill at ease in English 
homespun. No less Hoby’s translation is praised as “conscientious, 
intelligent, and able.” 



sundry e Nations, hath alwayes bene of force to transport froir 
>ne to an other (in a maner) as merchaundise, so also nev^ 
svoordes, which afterward remaine or decaye, according as 
:hey are admitted by custome or refused. And this beside the 
*ecord of auntient writers, is to be evidently scene in Boccaccio, 
in whom there are so manie woordes French, Spanish, and pro- 
vincial, and some perhappes not well understood of the Tus- 
:anes in these dayes, that whoso woulde pick them out, should 
nciake the booke much the lesser. And bicause (in mine opinion) 
the kihde of speach of the other noble Cities of Italy, where 
there resorte men of wisdome, understandinge and eloquence, 
which practise great matters of government of states, of letters, 
3,rmes, and diverse affayres, ought not altogether to be neg-^ 
iected for the woordes whiche in these places are used in com- 
mune speach: I suppose that they maye be used welinough, 
writing such as have a grace and comlynesse in the pronun- 
tiation, and communly counted good and of propre signification, 
though they be not Tuscane, and have also their origion out 
of Italy. Beeside this in Tuscane they use many woordes cleane 
corrupte from the Latin, the which in Lumbardye and in the 
other partes of Italy remaine wholl and without any chaunge 
at al, and they are so universallye used of everye man, that of 
the best sorte they are allowed for good, and of the commune 
people understood with out difficulty, Therfore I thinke I have 
committed no errour at all, yf in writing I have used any of 
these, and rather taken the wholl and pure woord of mine owne 
Countrey, then the corrupt and mangled of an other. Neyther 
doeth that rule seeme good unto me, where many say the vulgar 
tung, the lesse it is like unto the Latin, the more beawtiful it is: 
and I can not perceive why more authoritie should consist in 
one custome of speach, then in an other. For if Tuscane be 
sufficient to authorise corrupt and mangled Latin woordes, and 
to geve them so greate a grace, that mangled in such sort everye 
man may use them for good (the which no man denieth) should 
not Lumbardy or any other countrey have the authoritye to 
allow the very Latin woordes that be pure, sounde, propre and 
not broken in any part so, but they may be well borne: and 
assuredly as it may be called a rash presumption to take in 
hand to forge new wordes, or to set up the olde in spite of 
custome: so is it no lesse, to take in hande against the force of 
the same custome to bring to naught/ and (as it were) to burye 
alive such as have lasted nowe many yeeres, and have ben 
defended from the malice of the time with the shield of use, 



,ind have preserved their estimation and dignitye^ whan in 
.he wanes and turmoiles of Itaty, alterations were brought 
up both of the tunge, buildinges, garmentes and maners. And 
beeside the hardnesse of the matter^ it seemeth to be (as it were) 
a certein wickednesse. Therfore where I have not thought good 
in my writing to use the wordes of Boccaccio which are used 
no more in Tuscane, nor to binde my self to their law that think 
it not lawful to use them that the Tuscanes use not nowadayes, 
me thynke I ought to be held excused. But I suppose both in 
the matter of the booke and in the tunge, forsomuch as one 
tung may help an other, I have folowed Authores asmuch 
woorthie praise, as Boccaccio. And I beleave it ought not to be 
’’mputed unto me for an errour, that I have chosen to make 
my self rather knowen for a Lumbard, in speaking of Lumbard, 
then for no Tuscan, in speaking of tomuch Tuscan. Bicause 
I wil not do as Theophrastus did, which for speaking tomuch 
the meere Athenian tunge, was of a simple olde woman knowen 
not to be of Athens. But bycause in thys point there is sufficyent 
talke in the first booke, I will make no more a do. And to avoid 
al contention I confesse to my fault-finders, that I have no 
knowleage in this their Tuscan tunge so hard and secrete: and 
I say that I have written it in mine owne, and as I speak, and 
unto such as speake as I speake : and so I trust I have offended 
no man. For I beleave it is f orbed no man that is, to wryte and 
speake in his owne tunge, neyther is anye man bound to reade 
or heare that contenteth hym nok Therfore if they will not 
reade my Cow her ^ they shall offende me nothing at ail. Other 
say, bicause it is so hard a matter and (in a maner) unpossible 
to finde out a man of such perfection, as I would have the 
Courtier to be, it is but superfluous to write it: for it is a vaine 
thing to teach that can not be learned. To these men I answere, 
I am content, to err with Plato, Xenophon, and M. Tullius, 
leaving apart the disputing of the intelligible world and of the 
Ideas or imagined fourmes: in which number, as (according 
tio that opinion) the Idea or figure concsyved in imagination of 
a perfect commune weale, and of a perfect king, and of a perfect 
Oratour are conteine(i: so is it also of a perfect Courtier. To the 
image wherof if my power could not draw nigh in stile, so much 
the lesse peynes shall Courtiers have to drawe nigh in effect 
to the ende and marke that I in writing have set beefore them*. 
And if with all this they can not compasse that perfecticSi, such 
as it is, which I have endevoured to expresse, he that cummeth 
Highest shall be the most perfect: as emong many Archers that 



shute at one marke, where none of them hitteth the pinn, he 
that is nighest is out of doubt better then the rest. Some again 
say that my meaning was to facion my self^ perswading my self 
that all suche qualities as I appoint to the Courtier are in me. 
Unto these men I will not cleane deny that I have attempted 
all that my mynde is the Courtier shoulde have knowleage in. 
And I thinke who so hath not the knowleage of the thinges 
intreated upon in this booke^ how learned so ever he be, he can 
full ii write them. But I am not of so sclender a judgment in 
knowing my self, that I wil take upon me to know what soever 
I can wish. The defence therfore of these accusations and 
pera venture of many mo, I leave for this once, to the judge- 
ment of the commune opinion: bicause for the most part the 
multytude, though they have no perfect knowleage, yet do they 
feele by the instinct of nature a certein savour of good and 
ill, and can geve none other reason for it: one tasteth and taketh 
delite, an other refuseth and is against his stomake. 

Therfore if the booke shall generally please, I wil count him 
good, and think that he ought to live: but if he shall displease, 
I will count him naught, and beleave that the memorye of him 
shall soone perish. And if for all this mine accusers will not be 
satisfied with this commune judgemente, let them content them 
selves with the judgement of time, which at length discovereth 
the privie faultes of every thing: and bicause it is father to 
truth and a judge without passion, it accustometh evermore 
to pronounce true sentence pf the life or death of writynges. 



THE COURTIER 

FIRST BOOK 

THE FIRST BOOKE OF THE COURTIER OF COUNTE 
BALDESSER CASTILIO, UNTO MAISTER ALFONSUS 
ARIOSTO. 

I HAVE a long time douted with my self (moste loving M. Aiphon- 
sus) wiiiche of the two were harder for me, either to denie you 
the thing that you have with such instance many times required 
of mC;, or to take it in hand: because on the one side mee thought 
it a verie hard matter to denie any thing, especially the request 
being honest, to the person whom I love dearely, and of whom 
I perceive my selfe dearly beloved. Againe, on the other side, 
to undertake an enterprise wdiich I doe not know my selfe able 
to bring to an ende, I judged it uncomly for him that weyeth 
due reproofes so much as they ought to bee weyed. 

At length, after much debating, I have determined to proove 
in this behaife, what ayde that affection and great desire to 
please can bring unto my diligence, which in other things is 
woont to encrease the labour of men. 

You then require me to wnite, (what is to my thinking) the 
trade and maner of courtiers/ which is most convenient for a 
gentleman that liveth in the Court of Princes, by the which he 
may have the knowledge how to serve them perfitely in every 
reasonable matter, and obtaine therby favour of them, and praise 
of other men. 

Finally of what sort hee ought to bee that deserveth to be 
called so perfit a Courtier, that there be Tio want in him : 

Wherefore I considering this kinde of request (say) that in 
case it shrtulde not appeare to my selfe a greater blame, to have 
you esteeme me to be of small friendship, than all other men of 

^ “The trade and maner of courtiers.’* The excellent modem trans- 
lation (1902) of Castiglione by L. E. Opdycke, which these notes use as a 
check on Hoby, renders this passage, “the form of courtiersSip most 
befitting a gentleman who lives at the court of princes”; and even so 
apologises for “courtiership” as a “sadly awkward rendering of the 
Italian corieziama ivhich implies the perfect gentleman, complete ‘as 
courtier, soldier, scholar.” What then must be said of “trade and maner” ? 
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little wisdom^ I would have ridde my hands of this labour, for 
feare least I should be counted rash of al such as knowe, what 
a hard matter it is, among such diversitie of maners, that are 
used in the Courts of Christendome, to picke out the perfectest 
trade and way, and (as it were) the fioure of this Courtiership. 
Bicause use maketh us many times to delite in, and to set little 
by the selfe same things: whereby sometime it proceedeth that 
maners, garments, customes, and fashions, which at somtime 
have ben in price, become not regarded, and contrariwise, the 
not regarded, become of price. 

Therefore it is manifestly to be discerned, that use hath greater 
force than reason, to bring up new inventions among us, and 
to abolish the olde, of the which who so goeth about to judge 
the perfection, is oftentimes deceived. 

For which consideration, perceiving this and many other 
iettes, in the matter propounded for me to write upon, I am 
constreined to make a peece of an excuse, and to open plainely 
that this error (if it may be termed an errour) is common to us 
both, that if any blame happen to me about it, it may be partned 
with you. For it ought to bee reckned a no lesse offence in you, 
to lay upon me a burthen that passeth my strength, than in 
me to take it upon me. 

Let us therefore at length settle our selves to beginne that 
that is our purpose and drift, and (if be it possible) let us fashion 
such a Courtier, as the Prince that shall be worthie to have him 
in his service, although his state be but small, may notwith- 
standing be called a mighty Lord. 

We wil not in these books follow any certaine order or rule 
of appointed preceptes, the which for the most part is woont 
to bee observed in teaching of any thing whatsoever it bee: 
But after the manner of men of olde time, renuing a gratefull 
memorie: we wall repeate certaine reasonings that were debated 
in times past, .betweene men very excellent for that purpose. 
And although I was not there present,^ but at the time when 

1 “And although I was not there present.” A graceful fiction, which 
permits Castiglione to keep himself ojff his own^stage. The first of these 
dialogues is set on the evening after the departure of Julius II. from 
Urbino after a visit, oh 7 March, 1507 Castiglione had been away, in 
England, where, as proxy, he had received the companionship of ‘'the 
most noble order of the Garter ” for his lord, Duke Guidobaldo, from 
Henry %TI. But he had returned to Urbino on 5 March. It is of interest 
that, besides gifts of falcons, dogs, and horses, sent with him to the English 
king, Castiglione took a small panel picture of St. George, specially painted 
fox the occasion by Raphael. Unless misfortune has overcome it, this is 



they were debated, it was my ciiaunce lo uc ili J - - 

soone alter my retume, I heard them of a person that faithfully 
reported them unto me. And I will endevour my selfe, for so 
much as my memory will serve me, to call them particularly 
to remembrance, that you may see, what men worthy great 
commendation, and unto whose judgement a man may in every 
point give an undoubted credite, have judged and beleeved 
in this matter. 

Neither shall we swarve from the purpose to arrive in good 
order at the ende, unto the which all our communication is 
directed, if we disclose the cause of the reasonings that hereafter 
follow. 

As every man knoweth, the little Citie of Urbin is situated 
upon the side of the Appennine (in a manner) in the middes of 
Italy, towards the Gouife of Veifice. The which for all it is placed 
among hilies, and those not so pleasant as perhappes some other 
that we behold in many places, yet in this point the Element 
hath beene favourable unto it, that all about, the Countrey is 
verie plentiful! and full of fruites : so that beside the holesomnes 
of ayre, it is verie aboundant and stored with all thinges neces- 
sarie for the life of man. But among the greatest felicities that 
man can reckon to have, I count this the chiefe, that now a long 
time it hath alwaies bene governed with very good princes, in 
the common calamities of the wars of Italic it remained also a 
season without any at all. 

But without searching further of this, we may make a good 
proofe with the famous memorie of Duke Fridericke,^ who in his 
daies was the light of Italy. Neither do wee want true and very 
large testimonies yet remaning of his wisedome, courtesie, 
justice, liberalitie, of his invincible courage and policy of warre. 
And of this doe liis so manye victories make proofe, chiefly 
his conquering of places impugnable, so sodaine readines in 
setting ' forward to give battaile, liis putting to flight sundrie 
times with a small number, very great and puissant armies, 
and never sustained losse in anye conflfct. So that we may, not 
without cause, compare him to many famous men of olde time. 

^“Duke Fridericke.” •Federico di Montefeltro (born 1422, died 1482), 
made Duke of Urbino, 1474 , and also Captain -General of the Church. 
He was an able commander^ and a loyal adherent to one after another 
of various causes he undertook for Pope, Emperor, King, League, or Prince. 
From these services came his revenue, amounting at the close of his life 
to about £330, odo in our values, annually. He spent his money treely for 
the benefit of his subjects, and the maintenance and enrichment of his 
cultured court. The library was the jewel of the court, as the court was 
of Italy. Its MSS. collection now forms part of the Vatican Library. 



This man among his other deedes praise-worthie, in the hard 
and sharpe situation of Urbin buylt a Palace, to the opinion 
of many men, the fairest that was to bee found in all Italic, 
and so furnished it with all necessarie implementes belonging 
thereto, that it appeared not a Palace, but a Citie in forme of 
a Palace, and that not onelye with ordinarye matters, as Silver 
plate, hangings for Chambers of very rich cloth of Golde, of 
Silke and other like, but also for sightlines: and to decke it 
out wit hall, placed there a wondrous number of auncient Images, 
of Marble and Mettall, very excellent paintings and Instruments 
of Musicke of all sortes, and nothing would he have there but 
w'hat was most rare and excellent. 

To this with verie great charges hee gathered together a great 
number of most excellent and rare bookes, in Greeke, Latin, 
and Hebrue, the which all hee garnished with gold and silver, 
esteeming this to be the chief est ornament of his great 
Palace. 

This Duke then following the course of nature, when he was 
threescore and five yeares of age, as he had lived, so did he 
end his lyfe with glorie.^ And left Duke after him a child of ten 
yeres having no more male, and without mother, who hight 
Guidubaldo. 

This childe, as of the state, so did it appeare also that he 
was heire of all his fathers vertues: and sodainly with a mar- 
veilous towardnes, began to promise so much of himselfe, as a 
man would not have thought possible to bee hoped of a man 
mortal!. So that the opinion of men was, that of all Duke Frede- 
rickes notable deedes, there was none greater than that he begat 
such a sonn. But fortune envying this so great vertue, with all 
her might gainstood this so glorious a beginning, in such wise 
that before Duke Guidubaldo was xx. yeares of age, he fell 
sicke of the goute, the which encreasing upon him with most 
bitter paines, in a short time so Hummed him of all his members, 
that hee coulde neither stand on foote, nor move himselfe. And 
in this manner was onarof the best favoured, and towardliest 
personages in the world, deformed and marred in his greene 
age.^ And beside, not satisfied with this, forJ:une was so contrarie 
to him in al his purposes, that verye seldome he brought to 
passe any thing to his mind. And for all hee had in him most 
wise counsaile, and an invincible courage, yet it seemed that 
whatsoever he tooke in hand, both in feats of armes, and in 

* Dtike Federico was, in fact, sixty when he died. 

® ‘*In his greene age**; cf. Opdycke, “in tender youth.** 



everye other thing small or greats it came alwaies to iil 
successe.^ 

And .of this make proofe his manye and diverse calamities, 
which hee alwaies bare out with such stoutnesse of courage, 
that vertue never yeelded to fortune. But with a bold stomacke 
despising her stormes, lived \\ith great dignitie and estimation 
among all men: in sicknesse, as one that was sounde, and in 
adversitie, as one that was most fortunate. So that for all hee 
was thus diseased in his bodie he served in time of warre with 
most honourable entertainement under the most famous kings 
of Naples, Alphonsus and Ferdinande the yonger. Afterward 
with Pope Alexander the sixt, wdth the Lordes of Venice and 
Florence, 

And when Julius the second^ was created Pope, hee was then 
made General Capitaine of the Church : at which time proceed- 
ing in his accustomed usage, hee set his delight above all 
thinges to have his house furnished with most noble and valiant 
Gentlemen, with whom hee lived verie familiarly, .enjoying 
their conversation. 

Wherein the pleasure which hee gave unto other men was no 
lesse, than that he received of other, because hee was verie well 
scene in both toongs,^ and togither with a loving behaviour and 
pleasantnesse hee had also accompanied the knowledge of 
infinite things. And beside this, the greatnesse of his courage 
so quickned him, that wdiere hee was not in case with his person 
to practise the feates of Chivalrie, as he had done long before, 
yet did he take verie great delight to beholde them in other men, 
and with his wordes sometime correcting, and otherwhile praising 
every man according to his deserts, he declared evidently how 
great a judgement hee had in those matters. 

And upon this at Tilt, at Tourney, in playing at all sorts 
of weapon, also in inventing devices in pastimes, in Musicke, 
finally in all exercises meete for noble Gentlemen, every man 
strived to shew himselfe such a one, |is might deserve to bee 
judged worthie of so noble assembly. 

Therefore were all the houres of the day divided into honour- 
able and pleasant exercises, as well of the bodie, as of the minde. 

* Duke Guidobaldo was rarely successful in war.* In 1498, fighting under 
the banner of the Church, he was captured by the Orsini: his duchess had 
to seU her jewels to pay his ransom. See also note i on p. 8. 

® Pope Julius II. acceded 1503. 

® Latin and Greek. 

* Cf. Opdycke, “affability and pleasantness” (in the sense of our modern 
“pleafeantry”). 
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But because the Duke used continually, by reason of his in- 
firmitie, soone after Supper to goe to his rest, everie man ordin- 
arily, at that houre drew where the Dutchesse was, the Ladie 
Elizabeth Gonzaga, where also continually was the Ladie Emilia 
Pia, who for that shee was indued with so lively a wit and 
judgement, as you know, seemed the maistresse and ringleader 
of all the company, and that everie man at her received under- 
standing and courage. 

There was then to bee heard pleasant communications and 
merie conceites, and in everie mans countenance a man might 
perceive painted a loving jocundnesse. So that this house truely 
might wel be called the very Mansion place of mirth and joy. 
And I beleeve it was never so tasted in other place, what manner 
a thing the sweete conversation is that is occasioned of an 
amiable and loving company, as it was once there. 

For leaving apart what honour it was to all us to serve such 
a Lorde, as hee whom I declared unto you right now, everye 
man conceived in his minde an high contentation ^ every time 
we came into the Dutchesse sight. And it appeared that this 
was a chaine that kept all linked together in love, in sucli wise 
that there was never agreement of wil or hartie love greater 
betweene brethren, than there was betweene us all. 

The like was betweene the woman, with whom we had such 
free and honest conversation, that everye man might commune, 
sitte, dallye, and laugh with whom hee had lusted. 

But such was the respect which we bore to the Dutchesse will, 
that the selfe same libertie w^as a very great bridle.® Neither 
was there any that thought it not the greatest pleasure he could 
have in the world, to please her, and the greatest griefe to 
ofTende her. 

For this respect were there most honest conditions ^ coupled 
with wondrous great libertie, and devises of pastimes,^ and 
laughing matters tempred in her sight, beside most witty jestes, 
with so comely and grave a Majestie, that the verye sober 
moode' and greatnes that did knit together all the actes, woordes 
and gestures of the Dutchesse in jesting and laughing, made 
them all that had never scene her in their^^lyfe before, to count 
her a verie great Ladie. 

And all that came in her presence, having this respect fixed 
in their^breast, it seemed shee had made them to her becke. 

* Cf. “a supreme contentment.” 

® “A tery great bridle.” But it must be remembered that freedom of 
expression was also very great. 



So that everie man enforced himselfe to followe this trade, 
taking {as it were) a rule and ensample of faire conditions at the 
presence of so great and so vertuous a Ladie. Whose most excel- 
lent qualities I entend not now to expresse, for it is neither my 
purpose, and againe they are well ^mough knowne to the world, 
and much better than I am able either with tongue, or with 
pen to indite. 

And such as would perhaps have lien hid a space, fortune, 
as shee that w'ondreth at so rare vertues, hath thought good 
with manye adversities and temptations of miseries to disclose 
them, to make triall thereby that in the tender breast of a 
w^oman, in companie with singular beautie, there can dwel 
wisedome, and stoutnes of courage and all other vertues that 
in grave men themselves are most seidome. 

But leaving this apart, I say that the maner of the gentlemen 
m the house was immediately after supper to assemble together 
where the Dutchesse was. Where among other recreations, 
musicke and dauncing, which they used continually, sometime 
they propounded feate questions,^ othervdiile they invented 
certayne wittye sportes and pastimes at the device sometime 
of one sometime of another, in the which under sundry coverts 
oftentimes the standers by opened subtiliy their immaginations ^ 
unto whome they thought best. 

At other times there arose other disputations of divers matters, 
or else jeastings with prompt in\^entions. Many times they fell 
into purposes,® (as w'e now' a daies terme them) where in this 
kinde of talke and debating of matters, there was wonderous 
great pleasure on al sides: Because (as I have said) the house 
was replenished with most noble wittes. Among which (as you 
know) were most famous the Lord Octavian Fregoso, Sir 
Friderick his brother, the Lord Juliamde Medicis, M. Peter 
Berhbo, the Lord Cesar Gonzaga, Counte Lewds of Canossa, the 
Lord Gasper Pallavicin, the Lorde Lodovicus Pius, Maister 
Morello of Ortona, Peter of Naples, Maister Robert of Bari, 
and infinite of other most worthy knigh'ts and gentlemen.^ 

Beside these, there were many that for all* ordinarilye they 
dwelled not there, yet spent they most of all their time there, 
as Maister Bernard Bibiena, Unico Aretino, John Christopher 

^ “Feate qxiestioas”. ct. “neat questions.” 

“Cf “disclosed their thoughts figuratively.” 

^Cf “‘devices* {imprcsse)*^i these were patterns painted or cut or 
moulded and worn on the person: the Duchess’s “S,” worn on her brow, 
is such a device. 

* “Octavian Fregoso,” etc. See “Chief Persons,” pp. xvii, xviii. 
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RomanOj Peter Mount, Therpander, Maister Nicolas Phrisio, 
so that thither ran continually Poets, Musitions, and all kind 
of men of skill, and the excellentest in every faculty that were 
in all Italy. 

After Pope Julius the second had with his owne presence by 
the ayde of the Frenchmen brought Bolonia to the obedience 
of the Apostolique sea againe, in the yeare a thousande five 
hundred and sixe, in his returne toward Rome he took Urbin 
in his way, where hee was received as honorably as was possible,^ 
and with as sumptuous and costly preparation, as could have 
bene in any other City of Italie whatsoever it be. So that beside 
the Pope, all the Cardinals and other Courtiers thought them- 
selves thorowly satisfied. 

And some there were that provoked with the sweetnes of 
this company, afte’r that the Pope and the Court was departed, 
continued many daies together in Urbin. At which time they 
did not onely proceede in their accustomed trade ^ of disporting 
and ordinarye recreations, but also every man set to his helping 
hande to augment them somewhat, and especially in pastimes, 
which they had up almost every night. 

And the order thereof was such, that as soone as they were 
assembled where the Dutchesse was, every man sat him downe 
at his will, or as it fell to his lot, in a circle together, and in sitting 
were devyded a man and a woman, as long as there was women, 
for alwaies lightly,^ the number of men was far the greater. 

Then were they governed as the dutchesse thought best, 
which many times gave this charge unto the Ladye Emilia. 

So the day after the Pope was departed, the companye being 
gathered to the accustomed place, after much pleasant talke, 
the Dutchesse pleasure was that the Ladye Emilia shoulde begin 
these pastimes. « 

And she after a little refusing of that charge, said in this 
manner: Sith it is your pleasure [Madame] I shall be she that 
must give the onset in our pastimes this mght, because I ought 
not of reason disobey yea, I thinke meete to propound a pastime,^ 
whereof I suppose shall ensue little blame, and lesse travaile. 

And that shall be to have every man, as nigh as he can, 
propound a device not yet heard of, then shal we choose out 
such a one as shall be thought meete to be taken in hand in 
this company. 

^ '‘As honorably as Vas possible*’: cf. “with all possible honour.” 

"“Accustomed trade,” etc.: ci. “ordinary pastimes and diversions.” 

‘ ‘*nearlv always.” * Cf. “to propose a game.” 



And after she had thus spoken, she turned her to the Lord 
Caspar Pallavicin, willing him to propound his: who immediately 
made answere. 

But first (Madame) you must begin to propound yours. 
Then said the Lad ye Emilia: 

I have already done. But 3^our grace must commande him 
(Madame) to be obedient. 

Then the dutchesse laughing, to the intent (quoth she) 
every man shall obey you, I make you my Deputie, and give 
unto you ail mine authority. 

It is surely a great matter, answered the Lord Caspar, 
that it is alwaies lawful for women to have this priviledge, to 
be exempt and free from paines taking.^ 

And truely reason woulde we should in any wise know why.^ 
But because I will not be 'he that shall give example to disobey, 
I shall leave this until! an other time, and will speake of that 
I am now charged withail, and thus I begin. 

Mine opinion is, that our mindes, as in other thinges, so also 
in loving are diverse in judgement, and therefore it chaunceth 
often times, that the thing which is most acceptable unto one, 
is most abhorred of an other. Yet for all that they alwaies agree 
in that every e man counteth most deare the wight beloved. 
So that many times the overmuch affection in lovers doth 
deceive their judgment, that they weene the person whom they 
love, to be so garnished with al excellent vertues and without 
fault, that he hath no peere in the world. 

But because the nature of man doth not admit such full 
perfections, and there is no man that hath not some default or 
want in him, it can not be said that such as these be, are not 
deceyved, and that the lover doth not become blind as touching 
the beloved. 

I would therefore our pastimes should be this night to have 
everye man open what vertues he would principally the person 
he loved should be indued withail. And Seeing it is so necessarily 
that we al have some sport, what vice he would also have in 
him: to see who cai^ find out most praise- worthy and manly 
vertues, and most tolierable vices/ that should be least hurtful! 
both to him that loveth, and to the wight beloved. 

After the L. Caspar had thus spoken, the L. Emilia made a 
signe unto the Lady Constaunce Fregosa, because she was next 

^Cf. “allowed this exemption from toil.** 

® “And truely reason,’* etc.; cf. “And it certainly would not be unreason* 
able to wish in some way to learn the reason why ” 

*Cf. “the most excusable faults.** 
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in order, to follow: who was now about to speake when the 
Dutchesse solemnly saide. 

Seeing the L. Emilia will not take the paines to finde out 
some pastime, reason willeth that the other Ladies should be 
partakers of the same privilege, and bee also free from this 
burden for this night, especially seeing there are so many men 
in place, for assure your selfe wee shall want no pastime. 

So shall we doo, answered the L. Emilia, and putting the 
L. Constance to silence, turned her to the L. Cesar Gonzago 
that sat next her, commaunding him to speake, and thus began. 

Who so will diligently consider all our dooing, hee shall 
finde alwaies in them sundry impferfections. And that happeneth, 
because nature doth vary, as well in this, as in all other things. 
Unto one she hath given the light of reason in one thing, and 
unto an other, in an other thing. 

Therefore it commeth to passe, where one man knoweth 
that an other knoweth not, and is ignorant in the thing that 
the other hath understanding in, eche man doth easily perceive 
the errour of his fellow, and not his owne, and wee ail thinke our 
selves to be verie wise, and parad venture in that point* most, 
wherin we are most foolish. 

So that we have seene by experience in this house many men 
which at the beginning were counted most wise, in processe of 
time were knowne to bee most foolish, which hath proceeded of 
no other thing but of our owne diligence.^ 

Like as it is said to be in Pulia,^ of them that are bitten 
with a Tarrantula, about whom men occupy many instruments 
of musicke, and with sundry sounds go searching out, untill 
the humour that maketh this disease, by a certain concordance 
it hath with some of those soundes, feeling it, do sodenly moove, 
and so stirreth the pacient, that by that stirring he recovereth 
his health againe. In like maner wee, when wee have felt some 
privie operation® of folly, we provoke it so subtilly, and with 
such sundry persuasions, and so divers waies, that at length 
wee understand whether it tended. 

Afterward the humour knowne,' we so stir it, that alwaies 
it is brought to the perfection of open folly. And some is wexed 
foolish in verses, some in musicke, some in love, some in dauncing, 
some in making antiques/ some in riding, some in playing at 
**watciif Illness.'* 

® ** In PuUa.” In Apulia music was believed to cure the bite of the 
tarantula. ®C1 “a hidden touch.'* 

'*“Maldng antiques**: cf. “inventing mimes.** The moresm, mime, or 



fence^ everie man according to the mine of his mettali: wherby 
hath ensued (as you know) marvellous great pastime. 

I hold therfore for certaine, that in every one of us there is 
some seede of folly, the which beeing stirred may multiply (in 
a maner) infinite. 

Therefore I would this night our pastime were to dispute 
upon this matter: and that everie man might say his mind, 
seeing I must be openly foolish, in what sort of folly I am 
foolish, and over what matter, judging it the issue for the 
sparkles of folly that are daily scene to proceede from mee. 
And let the like be said of all the rest, keeping the order of 
our devises. 

And let every man doe his best to grounde his opinion upon 
some sure signe and argument, and so by this our pastime shall 
everie one of us get profite, in that we shall know our defaults, 
and then shall we the better take heede. 

And in case the vaine of folly which wee shall discover, be 
so rauke that it shall appeare to us past remedie, we shall set 
thereto our helping hand, and according to the doctrine of 
Frier Marian, wee shall gaine a soule, which shall be no smai gain. 

At this devise there was much laughing, and none could 
refraine from speaking. 

One saide, I should bee found foolish in imagining.^ An other, 
in viewing. An other said, he was already become foolish for 
love: and such like matters. 

Then Frier Seraphin, after his manner, laughing. This 
(quoth he) should bee too tedious a matter. But if you will 
have a pretie pastime, let everie man tell his opinion, how it 
commeth that (in a maner) all women abhorre rattes, and love 
serpents, and you shall see that none will hit upon it, but I, 
that know this misterie by a straunge meane. And now began 
hee to enter into his trifling tales, but the L. Emilia commanded 
him to silece, and overskipping the Ladie that sat there, made a 
signe to Unico aretino that was next in order, and hee went 
without looking for anie more bidding. 

I (quoth he) would gladly bee a judge of authoritie, that I 
might with all kinde <3ff torment boult out the truth of offenders ^ : 
and that, to discover the deceits of an ungrate woman, -who with 
the eyes of an angell, and heart of a Serpent, never agreeth her 
toong with her minde, and with a fained deceivable compassion, 
purposeth nothing els but to make Anatomic of hearts. 

^ Cf . “ I should make a fool of myself over imagining.” 

* Cf. “search the heart of evil-doers.” 
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Neither is there in all the sandie country of Libia to be found 
so venimous a serpent that is so desirous of mans bloud, as 
is this false creature. Which not onely for the sweetenesse of 
voice and pleasant sound of words^ but also for her eyes^ for her 
laughing, for her countenance, and for all her gestures is a most 
perfect Marmaide.^ 

Therefore seeing it is not lawful! for me, as I would, to use 
chaines, ropes, or fire, to understand a matter of trueth, my 
desire is to compasse the knowledge of it with a meriy pastime, 
which is this: That everie man should expresse his fansie what 
the S. doth signifie that the Dutchesse carieth in her forehead. 

For although this be also an artificial! cox^ert, the better to 
beguile, perhaps there may bee an interpretation which she 
never thought upon. And who knoweth whether fortune, with 
pi tie beholding y® torments of men, hath stirred her with his 
small token, to discover against her will the inwarde desire 
she hath to slea and bury alive in calamitie him that honoureth 
and serveth her. 

The Dutchesse laughed, and Unico perceiving shee woul3 have 
excused her selfe of this interpretation, no (quoth hee) speake 
you not, madam, for it is not your turne to speake now. 

The L. Emilia then turned her and said: M. Unico there is 
none of us all here that giveth not place to you in everie thing, 
and especially in knowing the disposition of the Dutchesse. 
And as you by your divine wit know her better than all the rest, 
so doe you love her better than all the rest, which like birds of 
feeble sight, that cannot looke stedfastly into the circle of the 
Sun, cannot so well perceive the perfection of it. 

.Therefore all labour were in vaine in clearing of this doubt, 
saving your judgement alone. 

This enterprise then is reserved onely to you, as unto him 
that alone can bring it to an end, and none other. 

Unico, after he had pawsed a while, being still called upon to 
say his fansie, at length rehearsed a rime^ upon the foresaid 
matter, expounding w&at signified the letter S., the which 
manie judged to be made at the first sight. But because it was 
more wittie and better knit than a man -would have believed 
the shortnes of time required, it was thought he had prepared 
it before, 

^ Cl “a ve^sirea^ (verissima Sirena), Hoby misses the point, which 
touches the the Pu chess wears on her brow. 

* Unico's sonnet (?), of an incredible kck of poetic feeling and phrase, 
su-grgests that the ‘‘S** may signify a variety of experiences between his 



So after mens favourable voice given in the prayse of this 
rime, and after sufficient talke, the L. Octavian Fregoso, whose 
turne was then next, began m this sorte smyiing. 

My Lorries, if I shoulde say unto you that I never felt 
passion of love in my dayes, I am sure the Dutchesse and the 
L. Emilia, although they believe it not in deede, yet would they 
make semblance to believe it, and would say that it proceeded 
because I mistrusted I should never frame any woman to 
love me. 

The which truely I have not hetherto proved with such 
instance, that of reason I should dispaire to obtaine it once. 
Neither have I forborne the doing of it, because I set so much 
by my selfe, and so Htle by women, that I thinke none worthie 
to bestow my love and service upon. But rather amased at the 
continuall bewailing of some lovers,^ that with their palenesse, 
sorrow, and silence, it appeareth they have evermore their 
owne discomfort painted in their eyes. And if they speake accom- 
panying every worde with certaine treblefolde sighes, they 
reason of nothing else but of teares, of toiments, of desperations, 
and of longing for death. So that whensoever any sparke of love 
hath begonne to kindle in my brest, I have by and by enforced 
my selfe with ail diligence to ‘quench it: not for any hatred that 
I have conceived against w^omen (as these Ladies suppose) but 
for mine owne health. 

On the other side, I have knowne some other cieane con- 
trarie to these sorrowful, which do not onely advance and 
content them selves, with the chearefuil lookes, loving wordes, 
and sweete countenances of their Ladies, but also sauce their 
sorrowes with sweetnes, so that they count debates, the angefs, 
and the disdaines of them, most sweete. 

Therefore these men seeme unto mee to bee much more 
than happie: for whereas they finde so much sweetnesse in the 
amorous disdaines, which some me recken much more bitter 
than death, I believe in loving gestures they should feele that 
woonderfuil biisse, which we seeke for in vaine in this world. 

Therefore would I our pastime were this night, to have every 
man shew, where there must bee a disdaine against him in the 
person beloveci, what the cause should be that should make the 
person conceive this disdeine. For if there be any here that have 
proved those sweet disdaines, I am sure they will desire* for 

^ They were the stock io trade of the tribe of soaneteers, particularly: 
not least of Shakespeare^ who could also use them to another advantage. 
Consider Mercutio mocking Romeo; or Rosalind, Orlando; or Don Pe4ro, 
Benedick 
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courtesie one of these causes that make them so sweete. And 
perhaps I shall with a better will proceede somewhat farther 
in love, in hope that I shall also finde this sweetnesse, where as 
some finde bitternesse. 

And so shall not these Ladies give me any more this slander- 
ous report, that I am not in love. 

This pastime was much praised, and therfore did every man 
settle himselfe to reason upon this matter. But y® L. Emilia 
holding her peace, M. Peter Bembo that sat next in order, 
spake in this maner: 

My Lords, this pastime that the L. Octavian hath propounded, 
hath raised no smal doubt in my minde, where he hath reasoned 
of the disdaines of love, the which though they be sundry, yet 
unto me have they alwaies beene most bitter. 

Neither do I believe, that I can learne any sauce that shall 
bee sufficient to sweeten them. 

But peradventure they are the more and the lesse bitter, 
actording to the cause whereof they arise. For I have in my 
daies (I remember) scene the woman whom I served, stirred 
against me, either upon a vaine suspition that shee conceived 
her selfe of my trustinesse, or els upon some other false opinion 
that had been put into her head' by some mens report to my 
hinderance, so that I beleeved no grief e might be compared 
to mine. 

And me thought that .the greatest sorrow I felt, was to suffer 
without deserving, and to susteine this affliction, not for any 
offence of mine, but for the small love that was in her. 

At other times I saw her disdainful for some oversight of mine, 
and knew that her anger proceeded of mine offence, and at that 
instant I judged the former vexation to be very light, in com- 
parison to that which I felt then. And me thought to be in 
displeasure, and that for mine owne trespasse, with the person 
whom onely I coveted, and with such diligence sought to please, 
was the greatest torment of all other. 

Therefore would I our pastime were to have everie man 
declare his opinion, where there must be a disdaine against him 
in the person beloved, of whom bee would the cause of this 
disdaine should have his beginning, whether of her, or of him- 
selfe: to know which is greater grief e, either to displease the 
wight beloved, or to receive displeasure of the wight beloved.^ 

Every man looked what the L. Emilia woulde make answere 
t« this, but without any word speaking to Bembo, she turned 



her, and made a sigde to sir Fridericke Frigoso to shew his 
devise. And hee incontinently beganne thus. 

Madame, I woulde it were lawfull for me, as the maner is 
many times, to remit me to the judgement of an other/ for I 
for my part would with all my heart allow some of the pastimes 
that have been alreadie propounded by these Lords, because 
indeed mee thinke they would be worth the hearing. Yet least 
I should breake the order, this I say: who so would take in hand 
to praise our Court, leaving apart the deserts of the Dutchesse, 
which ghostly spirit ^ with hir influence is sufficient to draw from 
the earth up into heaven the simplest wits in the world, he might 
well doe it without suspition of flatterie. For peradventure in ail 
Italy a man shall have much a do to find out so many Gentle- 
men and noble personages that are so’ worthie, and beside the 
principall profession of Chivalrie so excellent in sundrie things, 
as are presently here. 

Therefore if in an}?” place men may bee found that deserve 
y® name of good Courtiers, and can judge what belongeth to the 
perfection of Courtiership, by reason a man may believe them 
to be here. 

To disgrace therfore many untowardly Asseheades, that 
through malapartnesse ^ thinke to purchase them the name of a 
good Courtier, I would have such a pastime for this night, that 
one of the company might bee picked out, w'ho should take it 
in hand to shape in wordes a good Courtier, specifying all such 
conditions and particular qualities, as of necessitie must bee 
in him that deserveth this name. 

And in such thinges as shall not appeare necessarie, that it 
may bee lawfull for everie man to reply against them, as the 
maner of Philosophers schooles is against him that keepeth 
disputations. 

Sir Fredericke proceeded still fonvarde in his talke, when the 
L. Emilia interrupting him, said: If it be my Ladie the Dutchesse 
pleasure, this shall be our pastime for this once. The dutchesse 
answered: I am well pleased. 

Then (in maner) all the company began to say both to the 
Dutchesse and among themselves, that this was the trimmest 
pastime they could have. 

And without looking for answere the one of thez)ther, they 

Cf. “to ass&t to another's proposal." 

® “Which ghostly spirit": cf. “which with her divine virtue." 

» “Untowardly Asseheades," etc.: cf. “So, to repress the many fools who, 
by iniptidence and folly . . Sir Frederick is explicit and urbane. Hoby 
must both name and chastise the offence in a phrase. 
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craved upon the L. Emilia^ to appoint who should first begin. 
Who turning toward the Dutchesse^ said. 

Command you^ madame, whom shall please you to take this 
enterprise in hand, for I will not by choosing more one than 
another, declare my selfe to judge in this behalfe, whom I 
thinke to be better skilled than the rest, and so do wrong to 
some. 

The Dutchesse answered: make you this choise your selfe, and 
take heede that in disobeying, you be not a* president to the 
rest to bee disobedient. 

Then the L. Emilia saide laughing unto Lewis Count of 
Canosse: therfore for leesing anye more time, you (Counte) 
shalbe he that shal take this enterprise upon him in forme and 
manner as sir Fredericke hath declared. Not for that wee know 
ye are so good a Courtier, that ye have at your fingers ends that 
belongs therto: but because in repeating everie thing arsiversie, 
as we hope ye wil, we shal have so much the more pastime, and 
everie one shall be able to answere you. 

Where if an other more skilfull than you should take it in 
hand, there should bee notliing said against him for telling the 
truth, and so should we have but a cold pastime. 

The Counte answered by and by: we need not feare (Madame) 
that wee shall want contrar5nng in words against him that 
telleth the truth, as long as you be here. 

And after they had laughed a while at this answere, he pro- 
ceeded on: but truely I would with all my heart be rid of this 
burthen, for it is too hard for mee. And I know that to be most 
true in me, which you have spoken in jeast: namely, that I have 
no understanding in that belongeth to a good Courtier. And 
this doe I not seeke to prove with any other triall: for seeing 
I do not y® deedes, a man may judge I understand it not, and 
I believe I am the lesse to bee blamed. For out of doubt, it is a 
worse matter not to do wel, than not to understand how to do 
it.^ Yet seeing your pleasyire is, that I shall take the charge upon 
me, I cannot, nor will refuse it, for withstanding your order 
and judgement, the which I know is much better than mine. 

Then the L. Cesar Gonzaga. Because itTs now (quoth hee) 
well forward in night, and we have here readie for us other 
sortes of pastimes, peradventure it shuld not be amisse to deferre 
this reasoning untill to morrow, and the Counte shall have 
leisure to thinke better upon that he hath to say: for in verie 

^ *.*For out of doubt,’* eta: of. **For sure it is worse not to wish to do 



deed, to entreat upon such a matter at the nrsr 
hard thing. 

Then answered the Counte: I will not do as he did;, that 
stripped himselfe into his doublet, and leaped lesse ground 
than he did before in his Coate. And me thinke my lucke is good 
that it is late, because the shortnesse of time shall make me 
use fewe words, and the sodainesse of the matter shall so excuse 
me, that it shall be lawfull for me tb speake without blame, 
whatsoever commeth first to minde. 

Because I will not therfore carry this burthen of duetie any 
longer upon my shoulders, this I say: in everie thing it is so hard 
a matter to know the true perfection, that it is almost unpossible, 
and that by reason of the varietie of judgemets. 

Therfore many there are, that delight in a man of much talke, 
and him they call a pleasant fellow. Some wii delight more in 
modestie, some other will fancie a man that is active and alwaies 
dooing: other, one that sheweth a quietnesse and a respect in 
eveiie thing. And thus doth everie man praise or dispraise 
according to his fancie, alwaies covering a vice with the name of 
the next vertue to it, and a vertue with the name of the next 
vice: as in calling him that is sawcie, bold: him that is sober, 
dry: him that is seeiie, good: him that is unhappie, wittie^: 
and likewise in the rest. 

Yet doe I thinke that eche thing hath his perfection, although 
it be hid, and with reasonable discourses,^ might be judged of 
him that hath knowledge in that matter. 

And for as much as the truth (as I have said) is oftentimes 
hid, and I take not upon me to have this knowledge, I can not 
praise, but that kinde of Courtiers which I set most by, and 
allow that which seemeth unto me most nigh the truth, in my 
small judgement. The which you shall follow if ye thinke it 
good, or els sticke to your owne, if it shall varie from mine. 
Neither will I (for all that) stand stiff e, that mine is better 
than yours, for not onely one thing may seeme unto you, and 
an other to me. 

But also unto my selfe it may appeare sometime one thing, 
sometime an other. 

I wil have this our Courtier therefore to bee a gentleman 
borne and of a good house. For it is a great deale lesse dispraise , 
for him that is not borne a gentleman to faile in the actes of 

^Cf. ** calling an impudent man frank, a modest man dull, an ignorant 
man good, a knave distreet.** 

®Cf. through rational discussion.** 
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vertuCj then for a gentleman. If he swerve from the steps of his 
ancestors^ hee staineth the name of his familie. 

And doth not onely not get, but looseth that is alreadie gotten. 
For nobienesse of birth, is as it were a cleare lampe that sheweth 
forth and bringeth into light, workes both good and bad, and 
infiameth and provoketh unto vertue, as well with the feare of 
slaunder, as also with the hope of praise. 

And whereas this brightnesse of nobienesse doth not discover 
the workes of the unnoble, they have a want of provocation and 
of feare of slaunder, and they reckon not them selves bound to 
wade any further than their ancestors did before them, whereas 
the noble of biz*th counte it a shame not to arrive at the least 
at the bounds of their predecessors set forth unto them. 

Therefore it chanceth alwaies in a manner, both in armes and 
in all other vertuous acts, that the most famous men are Gentle- 
men. Because nature in every tiring hath deepely sowed that 
privie seed, which giveth a certaine force and propertie of her 
beginning, unto whatsoever springeth of it, and maketh it like 
unto her selfe. 

As we see by example, not onely in the race of horses and 
other beastes, but also in trees, whose slippes and graftes alwaies 
for the most part are like unto the stocke of the tree they came 
from: and if at any time they grow out of kinde,^ the fault is 
in the husbandman. And the like is in men, if they be trained 
up in good nurture, most commonly they resemble them from 
whom they come, and often times passe them, but if they have 
not one that can well traine them up, they growe (as it were) 
wilde, and never come to their ripenesse. 

Truth it is, whether it be through the favor of the Starres 
or of nature, some there are borne indued with such graces, 
that they s«eme not to have beene borne, but rather fashioned 
with the verie hand of some God, and abound in all goodnes 
both of bodie and minde. As againe we see some so unapt and 
dull, that a man will not believe, but nature hath brought them 
into the world for a spite and mockerie. 

And like as these with continuall diligence and good bringing 
up for the most part can bring small fruit: even so the other with 
iitle attendance climbe to the full perfection of all excellencie. 

And to give you an example, marke me the Lord Hyppolitus 
da Este ^ Cardinal! of Ferrara, he hath had so happie a birth, 

^C1 “degenerate.” 

*Ippolito d^Este (born i 479 » died 1520) was the third son of Duke 



that his person, his countenance, his words, and ail his gestures 
are so fashioned and compact with this grace, that among the 
most ancient prelates (for all he is but young) he doth represent 
so grave an authoritie,^ that a man would weene he were more 
meete to teach, than needfiill to learne.^ 

Likewise in companie with men and women of al degrees, 
in sporting, in laughing, and in jesting, he hath in him certaine 
sw^eetnes, and so comely demeanours, that who so speaketh with 
him, or yet beholdeth him, must needes beare him an affection 
for ever. 

But returning to our purpose, I say, that betwene this excellent 
grace, and that fond foolishnes, there is yet a meane, and they 
that are not by nature so perfectly furnished, with studie and 
diligence may polish and correct a great part of the defaults 
of nature. 

The Courtier therefore, beside noblenesse of birth, I will have 
him to bee fortunate in this behalfe, and by nature to have 
not onely a wit, and a comely shape of person and countenance, 
but also a certaine grace, and (as they say) a hewe,*"* that shall 
make him at the first sight acceptable and loving unto who 
so beholdeth him. 

And let this bee an ornament to frame and accompany^ all 
his acts, and to assure men in his looke, such a one to be worthie 
the companie and favour of everie great man. 

Here without any longer' tarrying the L. Gasper Pallavicin 
said: that our pastime may have the forme and maner agreed 
upon, and least it should appeare, that we litle esteeme the 
authoritie given us to contrary you, I say (in mine advise) that 
this noblenesse of birth is not so necessarie for the Courtier. 
And if I wi’st that any of you thought it a strange or a new matter,® 
I would alledge unto you sundry, who for all they were borne 
of most noble bloud, yet have they been heaped full of vices: 
and contrariwise, many unnoble that have made famous their 
posted tie. 

And if it be true that you said before, that the privie force 
of the first seede is in everie - thing, we should all bee in one 

lucrative ways of ecclesiastical preferment, before he had reached the age 
of twenty*four. His chief claim on memory derives from his friendship for 
Leonardo da Vinci, and his patronage of Ariosto. 

^Cf. ‘*such weight of character.” 

® Cf. “he seems fitter to teach than to be taught.” 

® Cf. “and {as we say) air ” 

* “Frame and accompany”: cf, “dispose and unite.” 

® Cf. “ and if I thought I were saying what is new to any of us.‘* 
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maner condition^ for that we had all one selfe beginnings and 
one should not be more noble than an other. 

But beside the diversities and degrees in us of high and low^ 
I believe there be many other matters, wherein I judge fortune 
to bee the chiefe, because we see her beare a stroke in all worldly 
things, and (as it were) take a pastime to exalte manie times 
whom pleaseth her without any desert at al, and bury in the 
bottomles depth the most worthie to be exalted. 

I confirme your saying as touching the happinesse of them 
that are borne abounding in all goodnesse both of minde and 
bodie: but this is seene as well in the unnoble, as in the noble 
of birth, for nature hath not these so subtile distinctions: yea 
(as I have said) we see many times in persons of most base 
degree, most hie gifts of nature. 

Therefore seeing this noblenes is gotten neither with wit, 
force, nor art, but is rather a praise of our ancestors than our 
owne, me thinke it a strange opinion that the parents of our 
Courtier being unnoble, his good qualities should be defaced, 
and those other good conditions which you have named shuld 
not be sufficient to bring him to the top of all perfection: that 
is to say, wit, beautie of phisnomy, disposition of person,^ and 
the grace which at the first sight shall make him most acceptable 
unto al men. 

Then answered Counte Lewis, I denie not, but in men of base 
degree may raign the very same vertues that are in Gentlemen. 
But to avoide rehearsal! of that wee have alreadie said, with 
many other reasons that might be alleaged in commendation 
of noblenes, the which is evermore honored of all men, because 
it standeth with reason, that good should spring of good: for 
so much as our intent is to fashion a Courtier without any maner 
default or lack in him, and heaped with all praise, me thinke it 
a necessary matter to make him a Gentleman, as well for many 
other respects, as also for the common opinion, which by and 
by doeth leane^ to noblenes. 

For where there are two in a noble mans house, which at the 
first have given no proofe of themselves with workes good or 
bad, as soone as it is knowne that the one i^ a Gentleman borne, 
and the other not, the unnoble shall be much lesse esteemed 
with everie man, than the Gentleman, and he must with much 
travell and long time imprint in mennes heades a good opinion 
of himselfe, which the other shall get in a moment, and on^ly 



for that he is a Gentleman: and how waightie tnese xuipi 
are, everie man may easilie judge. 

For to speak of our selves, we have scene men come to this 
house, which for ai they were fooles and dulwitted, yet had 
they a report through al Italy of great Courtiers, and though 
at length they were discovered and knowne, yet many daies 
did they beguile us, and maintained in our mindes that opinion 
of themselves, which at the first they found there imprinted, 
although" they wrought according to their small skill. 

Wee have scene other at the first in verie small estimation, 
and afterward in the ende, have acquitted themselves mar- 
vellous well. And of these errors there are divers causes, and 
among other the obstinateness of Princes, which to prove 
maistries,® oftentimes bend themselves to fa^'our him, that to 
their seeming, deserveth no favor at all. 

And many times in deede they are deceived: but because 
they have alwaies many that counterfaite them,® a verie great 
report dependeth upon their favor, the which most commonly 
the Judges follow. And if they finde any thing that seemeth 
contrary to the common opinion, they are in doubt for deceiving 
them selves, and alwaies looke for some matter secretly, because 
it seemeth, that these generall opinions ought to bee founded 
upon a troth, and arise of reasonable causes. 

And forasmuch as our mindes are verie apte to love and to 
hate: as in the sights of combates and games, and in all other 
kinde of contention, where the lookers on are affectionate with- 
out manifest cause unto one of the two parties, with a greedy 
desire to have him get the victorie, and the other the losse. 

Also as touching the opinion of mens qualities, the good or 
ill report at the first brunt moveth our minde to one of these 
two passions. 

Therefore it commeth to passe, that for the most part we 
judge with love, or els with hatred. 

You see then of what importance this first imprinting is, and 
how he ought to endevour him selfe to get it good at first, if 
hee entend to be set by, and to purchase him the name of a 
good Courtier. 

But to come to some particularitie, I judge the principall 
and true profession of a Courtier ought to bee in feates of armes, 
the which above all I will have him to practise lively, and to bee 

^Cf. ‘‘impressions.’’^ 

* Cf. “who in their wish to perform miracles . . 

®Cf. “their many imitators.” 
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axowne among other of his hardines, for his atchieving of enter' 
arises, and for his fidelitie towarde him whom he serveth. And 
lee shall purchase himselfe a name with these good conditions, 
in doing the deedes in every time and place, for it is not for him 
to fainte at any time in this behalfe without a wondrous reproch. 

And even as in women honestie once stained doth never 
returne againe to the former estate: so the fame of a gentleman 
that carrieth weapon, if it once take a foyle in anye litie point 
through dastardimesse ^ or any other reproch, doth evermore 
continue shamefull in the world and full of ignorance.^ 

Therefore the more excellent our Courtier shall be in this arte, 
the more shall he be worthie praise: albeit I judge not necessarie 
in him so perfect a knowledge of things and other qualities that 
is requisite in a Captaine. But because this is overiarge a scope 
of matters, we wil holde our selves contented, as wee have saide, 
with the uprightnesse of a well meaning mind, and with an 
invincible courage,® and that he aiwaies shew himself such a one. 

For many times men of courage are .sooner knowne in small 
matters than in great. Often times in dangers that stand them 
upon, and where many eyes be, ye shal see some that for all 
their hart is dead in their bodie, yet pricked with shame or 
with the company, goe forwarde, as it were, biindfield and doe 
their duetie. And God knoweth both in matters that litie touch 
them, and also where they suppose that without missing they 
may convey them selves from danger, how they are willing 
inough to sleepe in a whole skinne. 

But such as thinke them selves neither marked, scene, nor 
knowne, and yet declare a stoute courage, and suffer not the 
least thing in the world to passe that may burthen them, they 
have that courage of spirite which we seeke to have in our 
Courtier. Yet will wee not have him for all that so iustie to make 
braverie in wordes, and to bragge that hee hath wedded his 
harnes for a wife, and to threaten with such grimme lookes, 
as wee have seene Berto ^ doe often times. 

For unto such may well be said, that a worthie gentle woman 
in a noble assemblie spate pleasantly unto one, that shall bee 
namelesse for this time, whom she to shew him a good coun- 
tenance, desired to daunce with her, and free refusing it, and 
to heare musicke, and many other entertainements oSered him, 

^ Cl “if once it be in tbe least tarnished with cowardice ...” 

“ Cf. “ignominy.” 

* “The uprightnesse,” etc.: cf. “perfect loyalty and unconquered 
courage.” 



alwaies affirming such trifles not to be his profession, at last the 
gentlewoman demaunding him^ what is then your profession? 
he answered with a frowning iooke, to fight. 

Then saide the Gentlewoman: seeing you are not now at the 
warre nor in place to fight, I would think it best for you to bee 
well besmered and set up in an armory with other implements 
of warre till time were that you should be occupied, least you 
waxe more rustier than you are. Thus with much laughing of 
the standers by, she left him with a mocke in his foolish 
presumption. 

He therefore that we seeke for, where the enimies are, shall 
shew him selfe most fierce, bitter, and evermore with the first. 
In everie place beside, lowly, sober, and circumspect, fleeing 
above all things, bragging and unshamefull praysing himselfe: 
for therewith a man alwaies purchaseth himselfe the hatred of 
the hearers. 

And I, answered the L. Gasper, have known few men excellent 
in any thing whatsoever it be, but they praise them selves. And 
me thinke it may wel be borne in them: for he y^ is of skill, 
when he seeth that bee is not knowne for his workes of the 
ignorant, hath a disdaine, that his cunning should be buried, 
and needes must he open it one way, least he should bee defrauded 
of the estimation that belongeth to it, which is the true rewarde 
of vertuous travailes. 

Therefore among auncient writers, he that much excelleth 
doth seldome forbeare praysing himselfe. 

They in deed are not to be borne withall, that having no skill 
in them will praise themselves: but we wil not take our Courtier 
to be such a one. 

Then the Count, if you have well understood (quoth he) I 
blamed the praysing of a mans selfe impudently, and without 
respect. And surely (as you say) a man ought not to conceive 
an ill opinion of a skilful! man that praiseth himself discretely, 
but rather take it for a more certaine witnes, than if it came 
out of an other mans mouth. 

I agree well that hee, which in praysing him selfe falleth not 
into error, nor purchaseth himselfe lothsomnes or hatred of 
the hearers, is most discreete: and beside the prayses which he 
giveth himselfe, deserveth the same of other men also, because 
it is a verie hard matter. 

Then the L. Gasper, this (quoth he) must you teach us. 

The Counte answered : among the auncient writers there hath 
not also wanted that hath taught it. But in mine opinion, -all 
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loth consist in speaking such thinges after a sorte, that it may 
appeare that they are not rehearsed to that end : but that they 
come so to purpose, that he can not refraine telling them, and 
alwaies seeming to flee his owne prayse, tell the truth.^ But not 
as those lustie lads doe, that open their mouth and thrust out 
wordes at a venture they care not how. As within these few dayes 
one of our company, being pusshed through the thigh with a 
pike at Pysa, thought that it was the by ting of a flie. And an 
other saide that hee occupied no looking glasse in his chamber, 
because in his rage hee was so terrible to behold, that in looking 
upon his owne countenance he should put himselfe into much 
feare. 

At this every one laughed. But the L. Cesar Gonzaga saide 
unto them: at what laUgh you? 

Know yee not that the great Alexander, hearing a certaine 
philosophers opinion to be that there were infinite worlds, fel 
in weeping : And when he was asked the question why hee wept, 
hee answered: Because I have not yet one in hand, as though 
his mind was to have them ail. 

Doe you not thinke that this was a greater braverie, than to 
speake of a flie byting? 

So was Alexander a greater person than hee that so saide, 
aunswered the Count. 

But excellent men in verie deed are to be held excused, when 
they take much upon them, because hee that undertaketh great 
enterprises, must have a boldnesse to doe it, and a confidence 
of himselfe, and not a bashfull or cowardly minde, but yet sober 
in wordes : shewing as though he tooke lesse uppon him than he 
doth in deede, so that his taking uppon him doe not extend 
unto rashnes. 

Here the Count respecting a while, M. Bernard Bibiena said 
merely: I remember you saide before, that this our Courtier 
ought of nature to have a faire comelinesse of phisnomy^ and 
person, with the grace that ought to make him so amiable. 

As for the grace and beautie of phisnomy, I thinke not the 
contrarie but they are in me, and therefore doe so many women 
bume for the love of me, as you know. But for the comelines of 
person, I stand somewhat in doubt, and especially by reason 
of my legges here, for me thinke in deede they are not so well 
made as I could wish they were: the body and the rest is 
metely well. 



Therfore declare somewhat more particularly this comelinesse 
of person, what it should be, that I may be out of this doubt, 
and set my hart at rest. " 

When they had a while laughed at this, the Count saide: 
Certes, the grace of the Phisonomy may well bee saide to bee 
in you without any lye. And no other example doe I alledge but 
this, to declare what maner thing it should be: for undoubtedly 
wee see your countenance is most acceptable and pleasant to 
behold unto every man, although the proportion and draughts ^ 
of it be not verie delicate, but it is manly and hath a good grace 
withalL 

And this qualitie have many and sundry shapes of \isages. 

And such a countenance as this is, will I have our Courtier 
to have, and not so soft and womanish as many procure to have, 
that doe not onely courle the haire, and picke the browes, but 
also pampre them selves in everie point like the most wanton 
and dishonest women in the world: and a man would thinke 
them in going, in standing, and in all their gestures ^ so tender 
and faint, that their members were readie to flee one from an 
other, and their wordes they pronounce so drawningly,® that a 
man w'oulde weene they were at that instant yeelding up the ghost : 
and the higher in degree that men are they taike withall, the 
more they use such fashions. 

These men, seeing nature (as they seeme to have a desire to 
appeare and to be) hath not made them women, ought not to 
bee esteemed in place of good women, but like common Harlots 
to bee banished, not onely out of princes courtes, but also out 
of the company of gentlemen. 

To come therefore to the qualitie of the person, I say he is 
well, if he bee neither of the least, nor of the greatest size. P'or 
both the one and the other hath with it a certaine spitefull 
woonder,^ and such men are marvelled at, almost as much as 
men marvel to behold monstrous thinges,® Yet if there must 
needes be a default in one of the two extremities, it shall be lesse 
hurtful! to bee somewhat of the least, than to exceede the 
common stature of height. 

For men so shut upf of bodie, beside that many times they are 
of a dull wit, they are also unapt for all exercise of nimblenesse, 
which I much desire to have in the Courtier. 

^ Cf. “lineamaents.” 

® Cf, “in their walk, posture, and every act.” 

® “Drawningly”: cf. “mournfully.” 

Cf, “contemptuous surprise.” 

* “So shut up”: cf. “thus huge.” 


® Cf, “monsters,’ 
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And*therefore wil I have liim to bee of a good shape, and well 
proportioned in his lims, and to shew strength, lightnesse and 
quicknesse, and to have understanding in all exercises of the 
bodie that belong to a man of warre. 

And herein I thinke the chiefe point is to handle wel all kinde 
of weapon, both for footeman and horseman, and to know the 
vantages in it.^ And specially to bee skilfull on those weapons 
that are used ordinarily among Gentlemen. 

For beside the use that he shall have of them in warre, where 
perad venture needeth no great cunning, there happen oftentimes 
variances betweene one gentleman and an other, whereupon 
ensueth a combat. And many times it shall stand him in steade 
to use the weapon that he hath at that instant by his side, 
therefore it is a very sure ^ thing to be skilfull. 

And I am none of them which say, that he forgetteth his 
cunning when hee commeth to the point; for to abide by,^ who 
so iooseth his cunning at that time, sheweth that hee hath first 
lost his heart and his spirites for feare. 

I thinke also it will serve his turne greatly, to know the feat 
of wrastling, because it goeth much together with all weapon 
on foote, 

Againe it is behovefull both for himselfe and for his friendes, 
that he have a foresight in the quarrels and controversies that 
may happen, and let him beware of the vantages,^ declaring 
alwaies in everie point both courage and wisedom. 

Neither let him runne rashly to these combats, but when he 
must needes to save his estimation withall: for beside the great 
daunger that is in the doubtful lot, he that goeth headlong to 
these thinges, and without urgent cause, deserveth great blame, 
although his chaunce bee* good. 

But when a man perceiveth that he is entred so far that hee 
can not draw backe without burthen, hee must both in such 
thinges as hee hath to doe before the combate, and also in the 
combate, be utterly resolved with him selfe, and alwaies shew 
a readinesse and a stomacke. And not as some doe, passe the 
matter® in arguing and points. 

And having the choise of weapon, take such as have neither 
point nor edge. And arfiae themselves as though they should 
goe against the shotte of a Cannon. 

And weening it sufficient not to be vanquished, stand alwaies 

^ Cf. “the advantages of each.” - * “Sure” : cf. “safe.” 

* “For to abide by” {c&rktment&): cf. “fof*he . . . indeed,” 



at their defence and give ground, in so much that they declare 
an extreame faint hart, and are a mocking stocke ^ to the verie 
children. 

As those two of Ancona: that a while agoe fought a combate 
beside Perugia, and made them to laugh that looked on. 

And what were they, quoth the L. Gasper Pallavicin? The 
L. Cesar answered: Cousins Germains^ of two sisters. Then saide 
the Count: at the combat a man would have thought them 
naturall bretheren: then hee went forwarde. 

Also men occupy their weapon oftentimes in time of peace 
about sundrie exercises, and gentlemen are seene in open shewes 
in the presence of people, women and princes. 

Therefore will I have* our Courtier a perfect horseman for 
everie saddle. And beside the skill in horses, and in whatsoever 
beiongeth to a horseman, let him set all his delight and diligence 
to wade in everie thing a little farther than other men, so that he 
may be knowne among all men for one that is excellent. 

As it is redde of Aicibiades, that he excelled all other nations 
wheresoever hee came. And everie man in the thing hee had most 
skill in. So shall tliis our Courtier passe other men, and everie 
man in his owne profession. 

And because it is y® peculiar praise of us Italians tp ride 
well, to manage with reason, especially rough horses,® to runne 
ai the Ring, and at Tilt, he shall be in this esteemed among the 
best Italians.- 

At Tournament in keeping a passage, in fighting at Barriers, 
he shall be ^ good amongst the best Frenchmen. 

At dt mnne/ running at Bull, casting of Speares and 
Dartes, hee shall bee among the Spaniards excellent. But 
principally let him accompanie all his motion with a certaine 
good judgement and grace, if hee will deserve that generall 
favor which is so much set by. 

There be also many other exercises, the which though they 
depend not throughly upon Armes, yet have they a great 
agreement with them, and have in them much manly activitie. 
And of them me thinke, hunting is one of the chiefest. 

For it hath a certd5ne likenesse with warre, and is truely a 

^ “ Mocking stock© ” : ci “laughing-stock.’*- 

* “Cousins Germains,” etc.: cf. “two cousins ” 

® Gf. **to ride well with the rein, to govern wild horses with consummate 
skill.” " • 

* “He shaH he”: cf “let him be.” 

® “Joco canm”: stick-throwing, a sport introduced by the Moors into 
Spain, and by the Spaniards into Italy 
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time for great men, and fit for one living in Court. And it is 
nd that it hath also beene much used among them of olde time, 
t is meete for him also to have the arte of swimming, to 
pe, to runne, to cast the stone: for beside the profit that he 
,y receave of this in the warres, it happeneth to him many 
les to make proofe of him selfe in such thinges, whereby hee 
.teth him a reputation, especially among the multitude, unto 
lom a man must sometim apply him selfe. 

Also it is a noble exercise, and meete for one living in Court 
play at Tenise, where the disposition of the bodie, the quick- 
s and nimblenesse of everie member is much perceived, and 
most whatsoever a man can see in all other exercises. 

And I reckon vauting of no lesse praise, which for all it is 
unefull and hard, maketh a man more light and quicker than 
ly of the rest. 

And beside the profit, if that lightnes bee accompanied with 
good grace, it maketh (in my judgement) a better shew than 
ny of the rest. 

If our Courtier then bee taught these exercises more than 
ndifierently w’ell, I believe he may set aside tumbling, diming 
ipon a cord, and such other matters that tast somewhat of 
fugglers craft, and doe litle beseeme a gentleman. 

But because wee can not alwaies endure among these so paine- 
iull doings,^ beside that the continuance goeth nigh to give* a 
man his fill, and taketh away the admiration that men have of 
thinges seldom scene, wee must continually alter our life with 
practising sundrie matters. 

Therefore will I have our Courtier to descend many times to 
more easie and pleasant exercises. And to avoide envie, and to 
keepe company pleasantly with every man, let him doe what- 
soever other men doe: so hee decline not at any time from com- 
mendable deedes, but governeth him selfe with that good 
judgement that will not suffer him to enter into any folly: 
but let him laugh, dally, jest, and daunce, yet in such wise that 
he may alwaies declare nim selfe to be wittie and discree te, and 
every thing that hee doth or speaketh, let him doe it with a grace. 

Truely, saide then the Lord Cesar Gbnzaga, the course of 
this communication shoulde not bee stopped: but if I should 
holde my peace, I should' not satisfie the liberti'e which I have to 
speake, nor the desire that I have to understand one thing. 
And let me be pardoned, if \^here I ought to speake against, 



I demaund a question: because I suppose I may lawfully doe 
it after the example of M. Bernard^ who for the too great 
desire he had to bee counted a well favored maUj, hath offended 
against the lawes of our pastime, in demaunding without 
speaking against. 

Behold I beseech ye, said then the Dutchesse, how one error 
bringeth in a great sort. Therefore who so offendeth and giveth 
evil example, as M. Bernard hath done, deserveth to bee 
punished, not onely for his owne offence, but for other mens 
also. 

Then answered the Lord Cesar: Therefore must I (Madame) 
escape punishment, for that M. Bernard ought to be punished 
for his owne offence and mine both. 

Nay (quoth the Dutchesse) you ought both, to have double 
punishment. He for his offence, and for being an occasion for 
you to commit the like: and you for your offence, and for taking 
him for a president that did offend. 

I have not hetherto offended Madam, answered the Lord 
Cesar. Therefore because I will leave the whole punishment for 
M. Bernard I will keepe silence. 

And now hee helde his peace, when the Ladie Emilia answered : 
say what pleaseth you, for (by the Dutchesse leave) I pardon 
this fault, and whosoever shall offend in so small a trespasse. 

Upon that the Dutchesse saide: I am well pleased. But take 
ye heede you deceive not your selfe, thinking perad venture to 
be better reported of for mercy than for justice. For in pardoning 
the offender too much, ye doe wrong to him that doth not offendj 

Yet will not I have my rigour at this time in accusing your 
mercy to bee the cause that we shall loose the hearing of this 
the Lord Cesars demaund. So he, after the Dutchesse and the 
Ladie Emilia had made a signe to him, saide by and by. 

If I doe well beare in minde, me thinke (Count L6wis) you 
have this night often times repeated, that the Courtier ought 
to accompany all his doings, gestures, demeaners: finally all his 
motions with a grace. 

And this, me thinke, ye put for a sauce to everie thing, with- 
out the which ail his other properties and good conditions 
were litle worth. 

And I believe verily that every man would soone bee per- 
swaded therein, for by the vertue of the word a man may say, 
that who so hath grace, is gracious.^ 

But because you have saide sundry times that it is the gift 
^ Cf. “he who %as grace finds grace.’’ 
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f nature and of the heavens, and again e, where it is not so 
►erfect, that it may with studie and diligence be made much 
acre: they that be borne so happie and so welthie with such a 
reasure (as some that wee see) me thinke therein they have litle 
leede of any other teacher, because the bountifull favor of 
leaven doth (as it were) in spite of them, guide them higher 
han they covet* and maketh them not onely acceptable but 
narvellous ^ unto all the world. 

Therefore I doe not reason of this, because the obtaining of it 
3f our selves lyeth not in our power. 

But such as by nature have onely so much, that they be apt 
become gracious in bestowing labour, exercise, and diligence/^ 
I would faine know with what arte, with what learning, and 
by what meane they shall compasse this grace, as well in the 
exercises of the bodie (wherein ye thinke it so necessarie a 
matter) as in al other things that they doe or speake. 

Therefore as you have, in praysing this qualitie to us engendred 
(I believe) in al a fervent thyrst to come by it, by the charge 
ye receyved of the Ladie Emilia, so with teaching it us, ye are 
bound to quench it. 

Bound I am not (quoth the Count) to teach you to have good 
grace, nor any thing els, saving onely to shew you what a perfect 
Courtier ought to be. 

Neither wil I take upon me to teach you this perfection, since 
a while agoe, I said, that the Courtier ought to have the feate 
of wrastiing and vauting, and such other thinges, the which 
how should I bee able to teach them, not having learned them 
my selfe, I am sure ye know it all? 

It sufhceth, that as a good souldier can speake his mind to an 
Armourer, of what fashion, of what temper and goodnes hee 
will have his harnesse, and for all that can not teach him to make 
it, nor to*hammer or temper it: So perhaps I am able to tell you 
what a perfect courtier ought to be, but not to teach you how 
he should doe to be one. 

Notwithstanding to fulfill your request in what I am able, 
although it bee (in maner) in a proverbe, that Grace is not to 
be learned, I say unto you, who so mindeth to be gracious, or 
to have a good grace in the exercises of the bodie, (presupposing 
first that he be not of nature unapt) ought to beginne betimes, 
and to learne his principles of cunning men. 

The which thing hoW necessarie a matter Philip king of 
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Macedonie thought it^ a man may gather in that his will was^ 
that Aristotle so famous a Philosopher, and perhaps the greatest 
that ever hath beene in the world, shoulde bee the man that 
should instruct Alexander his sonne^ in the first principles 
of letters. 

And of men whom wee know now adaies, mark how well and 
with what a good grace Sir Galliazzo Sanseverino maister of the 
horse to the French king, doth all exercises of the bodie, and 
that because, beside the naturall disposition of person that is 
in him, he hath applyed all his studie to iearne of cunning men, 
and to have continually excellent men about him, and of everie 
one to choose the best of that they have skill in. 

For as in wrastling, in vauting, and in learning to handle 
sundrie kind of weapons, he hath taken for his guide our maister 
Peter Mount, who (as you know) is the true and onely maister 
of all artificial force and sleight^: So in ryding, in justing, and 
in everie other feate, he hath alwaies had before his eyes, the 
most perfectest that hath beene knowne to be in those professions. 

He therefore that will bee a good scholler, beside the prac- 
tising of good thinges must evermore set all his diligence 
to be like his maister, and (if it were possible) chaung him 
selfe into him. 

And when hee hath had some entrie,^ it profiteth him much 
to behold sundrie men of that profession: and governing him 
selfe with that good judgement that must alwaies be his guide, 
goe about to picke out, sometime of one, and sometime of an 
other, sundrie matters. 

And even as the Bee in greene medowes fleeth alwaies about 
the grasse, choosing out flowers: So shall our Courtier steale 
his grace from them that to his seeming have it, and from eche 
one, that parcell that shall be most worthie prayse. And not 
to do as a friend of ours, whom you all know, that thought he 
resembled much Ferdinande the younger of Aragon, and regarded 
not to resemble him in any other point, but in the often lifting 
up of his heade, wrything therewithal! ^ part of his mouth, the 
which custome the king had gotten by infirmitie. 

And many such thele are that thinke that they doe much, so 
they resemble a great man in somewhat, and take many times 
the thing in him that worst becommeth him. 

But I, imagining with my selfe often times how this grace 
commeth, leaving apart such as have it from above, finde one 
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le that is most generally which in this part (me thinke) taketh 
3,ce in all things belonging to a man in word or deede. above 
other. And that is to eschue as much as a man may^ and as a 
arpe and daungerous rocke, too much curiousnesse, and (to 
eake a new word) to use in everye thing a certaine disgracing 
cover arte withallj and seeme whatsoever he doth and saith^ 
doe it without paine^ and (as it were) not minding it. 

And of this doe I believe grace is much derived, for in rare 
atters and well brought to passe, every man knoweth the 
irdnesse of them/ so that a readinesse therein maketh great 
onder. 

And contrariwise to use force, and (as they say) to hale by the 
aire, giveth a great disgrace, and maketh everie thing how great 
) ever it bee, to be litle esteemed. 

Therefore that may bee saide to be a verie arte, that appeareth 
ot to be arte, neither ought a man to put more diligence in any 
ling than in covering it: for in case it be open, it iooseth credite 
leane and maketh a man litle set by.^ 

And I remember that I have redde in my dayes, that there 
^'ere some most excellent Orators, which among other their 
ares, enforced themselves to make everie man believe, that they 
ad no sight in letters, and dissembling their cunning, made 
emblant their Orations to be made verie simply, and i*ather 
,s nature and truth iedde them, than studie and arte, the which 
f it had beene openly knowne, would have put a doubt in the 
jeopies minde, for feare least hee beguiled them. 

You may see then, how to shew arte, and such bent studie 
.aketh away the grace of every thing. 

Which of you is it that laugheth not when our maister Peter- 
laul daunceth after his owne fashion, with such fine skippes, 
md on tipto, without moving his heade, as though hee were 
ill of wood, so heedfully, that truly a man wouide weene hee 
counted his paces. What eye is so blind, that perceiveth not in 
this the disgrace of curiositie,® and in many men and women 
here present, the grace of that not regarded agility ^ and slight 
conveyance (for in the motions of the bodie many so terme it) 
with a kind of speaking or smyling, or g:esture, betokening not 

^ '*For in rare matters/* etc. : cf. “because every one knows the difficulty 
of those things that are rare and well done.** 

*This “covering of art*’ is instanced by CastigUone’s own treatment of 
fhtQ w«rk of his: “the which I accomplished in a few days**: cf. Epistle of 
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to passe ^ upon it, and to minde any other thing more than that, 
to make him believe that looketh on, that he can not doe amisse.^ 

Here maister Bernard Bibiena not forbearing any longer, said : 
you may see yet that our maister Robert hath found due to 
praise liis maner of dauncing, though the rest of you set litle 
by it. For if this exceilencie doth consist in disgracing and in 
shewing not to passe upon,® and rather to minde any other thing 
than that a man is in hand withall, maister Robert hath no peere 
in the world. For that men should well perceive that hee litle 
mindeth it, many times his garments fal from his back, and his 
slippers from his feete, and daunceth on still without staking up 
againe any of both. 

Then answered the Count: Seeing you will needs have me 
speake, I mil say somewhat also of our vices. ^ 

Doe you not marke, this that you call in maister Robert 
disgracing, is a verie curiositie ? ® for it is well knowne that hee 
enforceth himselfe with all diligence possible to make a shew 
not to minde it, and that is to minde it too much. 

And because hee passeth certaine limits of a meane, that 
disgracing of his is curious, and not comely, and is a thing that 
commeth cleane contrary to passe from the drift,® (that is to 
wit) to cover arte. 

Therefore I judge it no lesse vice of curiositie to be in dis- 
praysing (which in it seife is praise wortiiie) in letting a mans 
clothes fail off his backe, than in Precisenesse (which likewise 
of it seife is praise worthie) to carrie a mans heade very stedfast 
for feare of ruffling his haire, or to keepe in the bottom of his 
cappe a looking glasse, and a combe in his sleeve, and to have 
alwaies at his heeles up and downe the streetes a Page with a 
Spunge and a Brush, 

For this maner of Precisenesse and curiousnesse is too much 
in extremitie, which is alwaies a vice, and contrarie to that 
pure and amiable simplicitie, which is so acceptable to mens 
mindes. 

Marke what an ill grace a man at 'Armes hath, when he 
enforceth him seife to goe so bolt upright, setied in saddle (as 
we use to say after th® Venetian phrase^) in comparison of an 

^ “Not to passe,” etc.: cf. “that they have no care.” 

® Cf. “to make the onlooker think they can hardly go amiss.” 

® “Shewing not to passe,” etc.: cf. “appearing to take no heed.” 

* “Our vices”: cf. “our faults,” 

® “Verie curiositie ”: cf. “mere affectation.” 
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other that appearetb not to minde it, and sitteth on horsebacke 
so nimbly and close as though hee were on foote. 

How much more doe we take pleasure in a Gentleman that 
is a man at armes, and how much more worthy praise is he if 
he bee modest, of few wordes, and no bragger, than an other 
that alwaies craketh of himselfe, and blaspheming with a 
braverie seemeth to threaten the world. 

And this is nothing els, but a curiositie to seem to be a roister,^ 
The like happeneth in all exercises, yea in everie thing in 
the world that a man can doe or speake. 

Then said the L. Julian : this in like maner is verified in musicke : 
where it is a verie great vice to make two perfect cdcordes,^ the 
one after the other, so that the verie sense of our hearing abhor- 
reth it, and oftentimes delyteth in a second or in a seventh, 
which in it selfe is an unpleasant discorde, and not tollerable: 
and this proceedeth because the countenance in the perfect 
tunes engendreth irkesomnesse, and betokeneth a too curious 
harmony, the which in mingling therewithal! the unperfect is 
avoided, with making (as it were) a comparison, whereby our 
eares stand to listen and greedely attend and tast the perfect, 
and are otherwhile delited with the disagreement of the second 
or seventh, as it w^ere wdth a thing litie regarded.® 

Behold ye then, answered the Count, that curiousnes hurteth 
in tiiis, as well as in other things. 

They say that also, it hath been a proverbe among some most 
excellent painters of oide time, that Too much diligence is hurt- 
full, and that Apelles found fault with Protogenes, because he 
could not keepe his handes from the table 
Then saide the Lord Cesar. The verie same fault (me thinke) 
is in our Frier Seraphin, that hee can not keepe his handes from 
the table, especially as long as there is any meate stirring. 

The Count laughed, and went forwarde : Apelles meaning was, 
that Protogenes knew not when it was well, which was nothing 
els but to reprehend his curiousnes in his workes. 

This vertue therefore contrarie to curiositie, which we for 
this time terme Recklesnesse, beside that it is the true fountaine 
from the which all grace springeth, it bfingeth with it also an 
other ornament, which accompanying any deede that a man 
doth, how litie so ever it be, doth not onely by and by open the 
knowledge of him that doth it, but also many times maketh it 
^ Curiositie . . . roister”: cf. "*afiectation of wishing to appear bold.” 
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to bee esteemed much more in eftect than it is^, because it im- 
printeth in the mindes of the lookers on, an opinion, that who 
so can so sieigiitly doe well, hath a great deale more knowledge 
than in deede he hath: and if he will apply his studie and dili- 
gence to that lie doth, he might do it much better. 

And to repeate even the verie examples, marke a man that 
taketh weapon in hand : If going about to cast a darte, or holding 
in his hand a sword or any other waster,^ he setleth him selfe 
lightsomly (not thinking upon it) in a ready aptnesse, with such 
activitie, that a man would weene his bodie and all his members 
were naturally setled in that disposition, and without any paine, 
though he doth nothing else, yet doth he declare him selfe unto 
every man to be most perfect in that exercise. 

Likewise in dauncing, one measure,- one motion of a bodie 
that hath a good grace, not being forced, doth by and by declare 
the knowledge of him that daunceth. 

A musition, if in singing he rolie out but a plain note, ending 
in a double relise with a swete tune,® so easily that a man would 
judge hee did it at a venture, in that point alone he doth men to 
understand, that his knowledge is farre greater than it is in deede. 

Oftentimes also in painting, one line not studied upon, one 
draught with the Pensell sieightly drawne, so it appeareth the 
hand without the guiding of any studie or art, tendeth to his 
marke, according to the Painters purpose, doth evidently dis- 
cover the exceilencie of the workeman, about the opinion whereof 
every man afterwarde contendeth, according to his judgement. 

The like happeneth also, in a maner, about everie other 
thing. Therefore shall our Courtier be esteemed excellent, and 
in everie thing he shall have a good grace, and especially in 
speaking, if he avoide curiositie: into which error many men 
run, and sometime more than other, certaine of our Lumbardes, 
which after a yeares travaile abroad, come home and beginne 
by and by to speake the Romane tongue, sometime y® Spanish 
tongue or the French, and God woteth how.^ 

And all this proceedeth of an over great desire to shew much 
knowledge: and in this wise a man applyeth his studie and 
diligence to get a most odious vice. 

And truely it were no small travaile for me, if I should use 

Waster”: cf. ‘‘weapon.” 

** “One measure”: cf. “a single step.” 

® Cf. “a single note ending with a sweet tone in a little group of fqut 
notes.” 
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in this communication of ours, those auncient Tuskane wordes, 
that are not in use among the Tuskanes now adaies : and beside 
that, I believe every man would laugh at me. 

Then spake Sir Fredericke. In deede reasoning together as 
we now doe, peradventure it were not well done to use those 
auncient Tuskane wordes: for (as you say) they woulde bee a 
loathsomnesse both to the speaker and to the hearer, and of 
many they shoulde not be understood without much a doe. 

But he that should write, I would thinke he committed an 
errour in not using them: because they gave a great grace and 
authoritie unto wrytings, and of them is compact a tongue more 
grave, and more full of majestie, than of the new.^ 

I know not, answered the Count, what grace and authoritie 
those wordes can give unto wrytings that ought to be eschued,^ 
not only in the manner of speach that wee now use (which you 
your selfe confesse) but also in any other maner that can be 
imagined. For if any man, of how good a judgement so ever hee 
were, had to make an Oration of grave matters in the verie 
Councell Chamber of Florence, which is the heade of Tuskane: 
or els to comune privately with a person of estimation in that 
Citie about waightie affaires: or also with the familiarest friend 
hee hath about pleasant matters: or with women or Gentlemen 
about matters of love, either in jeasting or dallying, banketing, 
gaming, or where ever else: or in any time or place, or purpose, 
I am assured he would flee the using of those auncient Tuskane 
words, and in using them, beside that he would be a laughing 
stocke, hee would bring no small loathsomnesse® to him that 
heard them. 

Therefore me thinke it a straunge matter to use those words 
for good in wryting, that are to &e eschewed for naughtie in 
every manner of speach: and to have that which is never 
proper in speach, to bee the properest way a man can use 
in wryting. 

Forsomuch as (in mine opinion) wryting is nothing els, but a 
maner of speach, that remaineth still after a man hath spoken, 
or (as it were) an image, or rather the life of the wordes. And 
therefore in speache, which as soone as the sound is pronounced, 
vanisheth away, peradventure some things are more to be borne 
withall, than in writing. Because wryting keepeth the wordes 

1 So also Spenser thought ; but Sidney thought otherwise, and that the 
author of the Shephmrdes Calendar, in affecting the ancients, writ no 
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in store;, and referretii them to the judgement of the Reader, 
and giveth time to examine them deepely. 

And therefore reason willeth, that greater diligence should 
bee had therein, to make it more trimme and better corrected: 
yet not so, that the written wordes should be unlike the spoken, 
but in wryting to choose out the fairest and proprest of signi- 
fication that be used in speaking. 

And if that should be lawfull in writing which is not lawful! 
in speaking, there should arise an inconvenience of it (in my 
judgement) verie greate* namely, that a man might use a greater 
libertie in the thing, where he ought to use most diligence, and 
the labour he bestoweth in writing, in steade of furtherance 
should hinder liim. 

Therefore it is certaine, whatsoever is allowed in wryting, is 
also allowed in speaking: and that speach is most beautiful!, 
that is like unto beautifull wrytings. 

And I judge it much more behovefull to be understood in 
wryting than in speaking, because they that write are not alwaies 
present with them that reade as they that speake with them 
that speak. 

Therefore would I commend him, that beside the eschewing 
of many auncient Tuskane words, would apply him selfe also 
to use both in wryting and speaking, such as now adaies are in 
use in Tuskane and in other partes of Italy, and that have some 
grace in pronunciation. 

And (in my minde) who so foUoweth any other trade, is not 
assured not to runne into that curiositie so much blamed, which 
we have spoken of before. 

Then spake Sir Fredericke: I can not deny you, Count Lewis, 
that wryting is not a maner of speaking. But this I say, if the 
words that are spoken have any darkenesse in them, that com- 
munication pierceth not the minde of him that heareth: and 
passing without being understood, waxeth vaine and to no 
purpose: the which doth not happen in writing. 

For if the words that the writer useth bring with them a 
litle (I will not say difficultie) but covered subtiltie,^ and not 
so open, as such as b« ordinarily spoken, they give a certaine 
authoritie to writing, and make the Reader more heedefull to 
pause at it, and to ponder it better, and he taketh a deiyte in 
the wittinesse and learning of him that wryteth, and with a good 
judgement, after some paines taking, he tasteth the pleasure 
that consisteth in hard thinges. 
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And if the ignorance of him that readeth bee such^ that he can 
not compasse that difhcuitie, there is no blame in the writer^ 
neither ought a man for ail that to tliinke that tongue not to 
bee faire. 

Therefore in wryting^ I holde opinion it is necessarie for a man 
to use the Tuskan wordes^, and onely such as have beene used 
among the auntient Tuskanes : for it is a great testimonial!;, and 
approved by time, that they be good and of a pithie signification, 
in that they be applyed to. And beside this, they have that grace 
and majestic that antiquitie giveth not onely to wordes, but unto 
buildinges, images, paintings, and to everie thing that is of force 
to preserve it.^ And many times with this onely brightnesse and 
dignitie, they make the forme of sentences verye faire, and 
through the vertue and elegancie thereof, every matter how 
base so ever it be, may be so decked out, that it may deserve 
very great commendation. 

But this your custome, that you make so much a doe off, 
appeareth unto me very daungerous, and many times it may be 
naught.® And if any vice of speech be taken up of many ignorant 
persons, me thinke for all® that it ought not to be received for 
a rule, nor followed of other. 

Besides this, customes be many and diverse, and yee have not 
a notable Citie in Italic, that hath not a diverse maner of speach 
from al the rest. 

Therefore if ye take not the paines to declare which is the best, 
a man may as well give him selfe to the Bergamaske tongue, 
as to the Florentine, and to follow your advise, it were no 
errour at all. 

Me seemeth then, who so will be out of doubt and we! assured, 
it is requisite for him to deteimine with him selfe to follow one, 
that by all mens accorde is judged good, and to take him for a 
guide dwaies, and for a shield, against such as will goe about to 
find fault, and that I thinke ought to be none other, (I meane 
in the vulgar tongue) but Petrarcaand Boccacio: and who so 
swarveth from these two, goeth at all adventure,^ as he that 
walketh in the darke without light, and therefore many times 
strayeth from the right way. 

But we are so hardy now adayes, that wee disdaine to doe as 
other good men of ancient time have done: that is to say, to 
take diligent heede to following,^ without the which, I judge no 

* Cf. everything that is able to attain it.” 

8 rf “bad.” 
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man can write well. And mee thinke Virgill declaretli a great 
tryail of this^ who for all that with his so divine a witte and 
judgement^ hee tooke ail hope from his posteritie for any to 
follow him at any time, yet v\ ould he follow Homer. 

Then the Lorde Gasper Pallavidn, This disputation (quoth 
he) of wryting in verie deede is worth the hearing: yet were it 
more to our purpose, if you woulde teach in what sorte the 
Courtier ought to speake, for me thinke hee hath more neede of 
that, and he serve th his turne oftner with speaking than with 
wryting. 

The Lord Julian answered: there is no doubt, but so excellent 
and perfect a Courtier hath neede to understand both the one 
and the other: and without these two qualities, perad venture 
all the rest shoulde not bee much worthie praise. 

Therefore if the Count will fulfill his charge, hee shall teach 
the Courtier not onely to speake, but also to write well. 

Then said the Count: I will not (my Lord) undertake this enter- 
prise, for it should bee a great folly for me to teach an other that 
I understand not my self. And though I were skilfull in it, yet 
can I not see howe I should thinke to do the thing in so few 
wordes, which great Clarkes have scarse done with such great 
studie and diligence, unto whose wrytinges I would remit our 
Courtier, if it were so, that I were bound to teach him to write 
and to speake. 

The Lord Cesar then said : the Lorde Magnifico meaneth the 
speaking and wryting of the vulgar tongue, and not Latin, 
therfore those wrytings of great Clarkes are not for our purpose. 

But you must shew us in this behalfe as much as you know, 
and for the rest 5’ee shall be held excused. 

I have alreadie saide, answered the Count. But in reasoning 
upon the Tuskan tongue, perhaps it were rather the Ladie 
Julians parte, ^ than any mans els to give judgement in it. 

The L. Magnifico saide: I can not, nor of reason ought to 
speake against him, that saith the Tuskane tongue is fairer 
then all the rest. 

Truth it is, there are many wordes in Petrarca, and Boccaccio, 
worne out of use nfi>w adaies : and such would I never use, neither 
in speaking, nor in wryting, and peradventure they themselves, 
if they were now alive, woulde use them no more. 

Then spake Sir Fredericke: no doubt but they would use 
them still. And you Lordes of Tuskane ought to renew your 
tongue, and not to suffer it decay, as you doe: for a man may say 
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noW; that there is lesse knowledge in Florence, than in many 
other places of Italie. 

Then answered maister Bernard: those words that are no more 
in use in Florence, doe still continue among the men of the 
Countrie, and are refused of the Gentlemen for wordes corrupt 
and decayed by antiquitie. 

Then the Dutches, let us not swarve (quoth shee) from our 
first purpose, but let us marke Count Lewis, teach the 
Courtier to speake and to write well, bee it Tuskane, or what 
ever els- 

The Count answered: I have alreadie spoken (Madame) 
what I know. And I suppose the verie same rules that teach the 
one, may also serve to teach the other. But since you commaund 
me: I will make answere unto Sir Fredericke what commeth 
in my head, for I am of a contrarie opinion to him. 

And peradventure I shal be driven to answere somewhat 
more darkely than will be allow^ed, but it shall be as much as I 
am able to say. 

And first I say, that (to my judgement) this our tongue which 
we n£ime the vulgar tongue, is tender and new, for all it hath 
beene now used a long while. For in that Italie hath beene, not 
onely vexed and spoiled, but also inhabited a long time with 
barbarous people, by the great resorte of those nations the 
Latin tongue was corrupted and destroyed, and of that cor- 
ruption have sprong other tongues. The which like the Rivers 
that departe from the toppe of the Appennine, and runne 
abroad towarde the two seas: so are they also divided, and 
some dyed with the Latin speach have spredde abroad sundrie 
waies, some into one parte, and some into an other, and one 
dyed with barbarousnesse hath remained in Italy. 

This then hath a long time beene among us out of order, and 
diverse, because there was none that would bestow diligence 
about it, nor write in it, ne yet seeke to give it brightnesse, or 
any grace: yet hath it beene afterwarde brought into better 
frame in Tuskane, than in the other partes of Italie. 

And by that it appeareth, that the flower of it hath remained 
there ever since those first times, because^ that Nation hath 
kept proper and sweete accents in the pronunciation, and an 
order of Grammer, where it was meete, more than the other. 
And hath had three noble writers,^ which wittily both in wordes 
and tearmes, that custome did allow in their time, have expressed 
their conceites. and that hath happened (in my minde) with a 
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better grace to Petrarca, in matters of love/ than to any of 
the other. 

Where there arose afterwarde from time to time^ not oneiy 
in Tuskane^ but in ail Italy, among gentlemen brought up in 
Court, in armes and in letters, some studie, to speake and to 
write more finely than they did in that first rude age, when the 
turmoile of the miseries that rose through barbarous nations, 
was not as yet quieted, many words have beene left out,^ as 
well in Florence it selfe, and in all Tuskane, as in the residue of 
Italie, and other brought in, in their steade, and made in this 
behalfe the alteration that happeneth in all worldlye thinges: 
the which also hath evermore chaunced in other tongues. 

For in cause these auncient Latin writinges had lasted 
iietherto, we shoulde see that Evander and Turnus, and the 
other Latins in those dayes, spake otherwise than did after- 
warde the last kings of the Romans, and the first Consules. 

You may see the verses sung by the Salii were scantly under- 
stood of their posteritie: but because it was so ordeined by the 
first inventers of it, they were not altered for reverence of 
religion. 

So from time to time Orators and Poets forsooke many 
wordes that had beene used among their predecessors: for 
Antonius, Crassus, Hortensius, and Cicero, eschued many that 
Cato had used, and Virgill many of Ennius and so did the rest. 
For albeit they had antiquitie in great reverence, yet did they 
not esteeme them so much, that they would be so bound to 
them, as you will have us now. Yea, where they thought good, 
they spake against them, as Horace, that saith his predecessors 
did foolishlye praise Plautus, which would ^ that we should have 
the authoritie to bring up new wordes. And Cicero in many 
places reprehendeth manie of his predecessors. 

And to blame S. Gibda, he saith that his Orations smelled of 
antiquitie. And affirmeth that Ennius also in some pointes set 
iitle by his predecessors, so that if wee will follow them of old 
time, we shall not follow them. 

And Virgill that you say followed Homer, followed him not 
in the tongue.^ • 

Therefore would I (for my parte) alwaies shunne the use of 
those auncient wordes, except it were in certaine clauses,® and 
in them verie seldom. And (in my judgement) hee that useth 

*Cf. amorous subjects.” * ‘‘Left out”: cf. “lajd aside.*^ 
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them otherwise, committeth a no lesse error, than who so would, 
to follow them of old time, feede upon maste,^ where he hath 
now aboundance of come found out. 

And because you say, the auncient wordes onely with the 
brightnesse of antiquitie, decke out so highly every matter, 
how base so ever it be, that it may make it worthie great com- 
mendation: I say unto you, that not of these auncient words 
onely, but of those that bee good in deede, I make no small 
account, that I suppose without the juice of faire sentences,^ 
they ought of reason to be li tie set by. For to divide the sen- 
tences fro the words, is the deviding of the soule from the bodie, 
the which can not bee done, neither in the one nor in the other, 
without destruction ensue upon it. 

That therefore which is the principal! matter -and necessarie 
for a Courtier to speake, and write well, I believe is knowledge. 
For he that hath not knowledge and the thing in his minde that 
deserveth to bee understood, can neither speake nor write it. 

Then must hee couch in a good order that hee hath to speake 
or to write, and afterwarde expresse it well with wordes: the 
which (if I bee not deceived) ought to bee apt, chosen, cleare, 
and well appiyed, and (above all) in use also among the people : 
for very such make the greatnesse and gorgeousnesse of an 
Oration, so he that speaketh have a good judgement and heed- 
fulnesse withall, and the understanding to picke such as be of 
most proper signification, for that he intendeth to speake and 
commend, and tempering them like waxe after his owne minde, 
applyeth them in such part and in such order, that at the first 
shew they may set forth and doe men to understand the dignitie 
and brightnesse of them,® as tables of painting placed in their 
good and naturall light. 

And this doe I say, as well of writing as of speaking, wherein 
certain things are requisite that are not necessarie* in writing, 
as a good voice, not too subtill or soft, as in a woman: nor yet 
so boistrous and rough, as in one of the countrie, but shril, 
cleare, sweete and well framed with a prompt pronunciation, 
and with fit maners, and gestures, which (in my minde) consist 
in certaine motions of all the bodie, not affected nor forced, 
but tempred with a manerly countenance and with a moving ^ 
of the^eyes that may give a grace and accorde with the wordes, 

^'‘Maste”: cf. “acoms.** 

* Cl ** without the pith of beautiful thoughts.” 

* “And doe jnen,” etc.: cf. “and make known their dignity and 
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and (as much as he can) signifie also with gestures, the intent 
and affection ^ of the speaker. 

But all these tilings were in vaine and of small account, if 
the sentences expressed by the wordes should not be faire, wittie, 
subtill, fine and grave according to the matter. 

I doubt, saide the L. Morello, if this Courtier speake with such 
finenesse and gravitie among us, there will be some that will 
not understand liim. 

Na}’, every one shall understand him, answered the Count, 
for finenes hindreth not the easinesse of understanding.^ 

Neither will I have him to speake alwaies in gravity, but of 
pleasant matters, of mery conceites, of honest devises, and of 
jestes according to the time, and in all notwithstanding after a 
pithy maner, and with readinesse and varietie without confusion, 
neither shall hee in anie part shew vanitie or childish follie. 

And when hee shall then commune of a matter that is darke 
and hard, I will have him both in words and sentences well 
pointed, to expresse his judgement, and to make every doubt 
cleare and plaine after a certaine diligent sorte without 
tediousnesse.^ 

Likewise (when hee shall see time^) to have the understand- 
ing to speake with dignitie and vehemencie and to raise ® those 
affections which our mindes have in them, and to inflame or 
stirre them according to the matter®: sometime with a simplicitie 
of such meekenesse of minde, that a man would weene nature 
her selfe spake to make them tender and (as it were) dronken 
with sweetnes: and with such conveyance of easinesse, that 
who so heareth him, may conceive a good opinion of him selfe, 
and thinke that he also with verie litle adoe, might attaine to 
that perfection, but when hee commeth to the proofe, shall 
finde him selfe farre wide. 

I would have our Courtier to speake and write in that sorte, 
and not onely choose gorgeous and fine wordes out of every 
part of Italic, but also I wouide judge him worthie praise to 
use some of those termes both French and Spanish, which by 
our custome have beene admitted. 

Therefore it shotilde not mislike me, falling so to purpose, to 
say vauntcourrour j to say, to ascertaine, to aventure, to say, 
to pearce through a bodie with talke, meaning thereby to use a 

^ Cf. “intent and feeling.” 

® Cf. “because facility is no impediment to elegance.” 

3 ‘Without tediousnesse ” : cf “with a certain touch of impedantic care.” 
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familiaritie with him, and grope him to get of him some perfect 
knowledge: to say, a royall gentleman, a neat man to be about 
a prince, and such other tearmes, so hee may thinke to be 
understood.^ 

Sometime I would have him take certaine wordes in an other 
signification than that is proper to them, and wrasting them to 
bis purpose (as it were) graife them like a graffe of a tree in a 
more luckie stocke, to make them more sightly and faire, and 
(as it were) draw the matters to the sense of the verie eyes, 
and (as they say) make them felt with hande, for the delite of 
him that heareth, or readeth. 

Neither would I have him to sticke to forge new also, and 
with new figures of speach, deriving them featly from the 
Latins, as the Latins in old time derived from the Grecians. 

In case then of such learned men both of good witte and 
judgement, as now adayes may be picked out among us, there 
were some that would bestow their travell to write after the 
maner that we have spoken off, in this tongue things worth 
the reading, we should soone see it in good frame, and following 
with termes and good phrases, and so copious that a man might 
as well write in it, as in any other tongue: and though it were 
not the mere auncient Tuskane tongue, yet shoulde it be the 
Italian tongue, commune, plentifull, and variable, and (as it 
were) like a delicious garden full of sundrie flowers and fruites. 

Neither should this bee a new matter: for of the foure tongues, 
that were in use among the Greeke writers, picking out of everie 
word, moodes and rules as they thought meete,^ they raised^ 
thereby an other, which was named y® Commune tongue, and 
afterwarde all five they called with one name the Greeke tongue. 

And albeit the Athenian tongue was more fine, pure, and 
eloquenter than the rest, yet did not the good writers that 
were not of Athens borne, so affect it, but in the stile of writing, 
and (as it were) in the smacke and propertie of their naturail 
speach they were wel inough knowne: neither were they any 
whit the lesse regarded for all that, but rather such as would 
appeare over mere Athenians were blamed for it. 

^Cf, “Thus it would not displease me if, on occasion, he were to say, 
primor (excellence); or accadere (to succeed), avventurare (to run a risk 
successfully), or npassare una persona con ragionamento, meaning to 
sound a person and to talk with him in order to gain perfect knowledge 
of him; or un cavaltere senza rimproccio (a cavaUer without reproach), 
aMillato (elegant), creak) d'un principe (a prince’s creature), and other hke 
terms, nrovlded he might hope to he understood.” 

® Cf. ‘*thev culled words, forms, and fieures from each as thev saw fit.” 
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Among the Latin wryters in like case many there were in 
their dayes much set by that were no Romanes^ although there 
appeared not in them that proper and peculiar purenesse of the 
Romane tongue, which men of an other nation can verie seldome 
attaine. 

In times past^ Titus Livius was not neglected^ although some 
one saide hee found in him mere Padowan; Nor Virgill^ for that 
he was reprehended that hee spake not Romane. 

And (as you know) there were also read, and much set by in 
Rome, many writers of barbarous nations. 

But wee more precise a great deale than they of old time, 
doe binde our selves with certaine new lawes out of purpose: 
and having the broad beaten way before our eyes, seeke through 
gappes to walke in unknowne pathes. For in our owne tongue, 
whose office is (as ail others) to expresse well and clearely the 
conceites of the minde, \ve delite in darknesse, and calling it 
the vulgar tongue, will use in it wordes, that are not onely 
not understood of the vulgar people, but also of the best sorte 
of men, and those men of learning, and are not used in any part, 
not regarding that all good writers of olde time blamed such 
wordes as were refused of custome, the which you (in my mind) 
do not wei know : forsomuch as you say, if any vice of speach be 
taken up of any ignorant persons, it ought not to bee called a 
custome, nor received for a rule of speach. 

And (as at other times I have heard you say) ye will have 
againe in stead of Capitolio, we should say Campidoglio: for 
leronymo, Girolamo: Aldace, for Audace: and for Patrono, 
padrone: and such corrupt and mangled wordes, because they 
have bin found so written by some ignorant Tuscane of olde 
time, and bicause the men of the Countrie speak so in Tuscane 
now a daies. 

The good use of speech therfore I beleeve, ariseth of men 
that have witte, and with learning and practise have gotten a 
good judgement, and with it consent and agree to receive the 
wordes that they thinke good, which are knowen by a certaine 
naturall judgement, and not by art or any manner rule. 

Doe you not kn«)we, that figures of speech which give such 
grace and brightnesse to an Oration, are all the abuse of Grammar 
rules, but yet are received and confirmed by use, because men 
are able to make no other reason but that they delite, and to 
the verie sense of our eares it appeareth, they bring a life ^ and 
a sweetnes. 
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And this believe I is good custome^ which the Romanes, the 
Neapolitans, the Lumbards, and the rest are as apt to receive, 
as the Tuskanes. Truth it is, in everie tongue some things are 
alwaies good, as easiness to be understood, a good order, varietie, 
picked sentences, clauses well framed^: and on the other side 
Affectation, and the other contrary to these, are to bee shunned. 

But of words some there are that last a good time, and after- 
warde waxe stale and cleane lose their grace: other some take 
force and creepe into estimation. 

For as the seasons of the yeare make leaves and f mites to 
fall, and afterwarde garnish the trees a fresh with other: even 
so, doth time make those first wordes to fall, and use maketh 
other to spring a fresh, and giveth them grace and estimation, 
until they in like sorte consumed by litle and litle with the 
envyous byting of time, come to their end, because at the last 
both wee and whatsoever is ours, are mortall. 

Consider with our selves, that we have no more knowledge 
of the Osca tongue. The Provincial! tongue, that (a man may 
say) the last day ^ was renowmed of noble writers, now is it not 
understoode of the inhabitants of the Countrey. 

I believe therefore (as the Lorde Magnifico hath saide) that 
were Petrarca and Boccaccio at this present in life, they woulde 
not use many words that we see in their writings. Therefore 
(in mine opinion) it is not wel done to follow them therein. 

Yet doe I much commend them that can follow that ought 
to be followed: but notwithstanding I believe it be possible 
inough to write well without following, and especially in this 
our tongue, wherein we may bee helped by custome, the which 
I wil not take upon me in the Latin.® 

Then Sir Fredericke, why, will you (quoth hee) custome 
should bee more apprised in the vulgar tongue, than in the Latin ? 

Nay, both in the one and the other (answered the Count) I 
judge custome ought to bee the mistresse. But for so mnch as 
those men, unto whom the Latin tongue was as proper, as is 
the vulgar tongue now to us, are no more in the world, we must 
leame of their writinges that they learned by use and custome: 
neither doth auncient speach signifie any* thing els but an 
aundent custome of speach; and it were a fond matter to love 
the auncient speach for nothing els but to speake rather as men 
did speake, than as men doe speake? 

^ Cf. “beautiful sentences, harmonious periods.” 

® “The last day”: cf. “but lately.” 
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Did not they then of olde time follow^ answered Sir Fredericke ? 

I believe, (quoth the Count) many did follow, but not in 
every point. 

And if Virgin had altogether followed Hesiodus, hee should 
not have passed him, nor Cicero Crassus, nor Ennius his 
predecessors. 

Behold Homer, who is so ancient that he is thought of many 
to be the first heroicall Poete, as well of time, as also of excellencie 
of phrase : and whom will you have him to have followed ? 

Some other, answered S'ir Fredericke, more auncient than he 
w as, which wee heare not of, by reason of antiquitie. 

Whom will you say then Petrarca and Boccaccio followed, 
said the Count, which (a man may say) were but three dayes 
agoe in the world? 

I know not, answered Sir Fredericke. but it is to bee thought 
they in like v ise bent their minde to following, though we know 
not of whom. 

The Count answered: a man may believe that they that were 
followed, were better than they that did follow: and it were too 
great a wonder that their name and renowne, if they were good, 
should so soone bee cieane lost. But I believe their verie maister 
was witt, and their owne naturall inclination and judgement. 
And thereat no man ought to wonder, for (in a manner) alwaies 
a man by sundrie waies may climbe to the top of all perfection. 

And there is no nature, that hath not in manye things of like 
sorte unlike the one to the other, which for al that among them- 
selves deserve a like praise. 

Marke me musike, wherein are harmonies sometime of base 
sound and slow, and otherwhile verie quicke and of new devises,^ 
yet doe they all recreate a man, but for sundrie causes, as a man 
may perceive in the manner of singing that Bido useth, which 
is so artificiall, cunning, vehement, stirred, and such sundrie 
melodies, that the spirites of the hearers move all and are 
inflamed, and so listing, a man would weene they were lift up 
into heaven. 

And no lesse doth our Marchetto Cara move in his singing, 
but with a more soft harmony, that by a delectable way and full 
□f mourning^ sweetenes maketh tender and perceth the mind, 
and sweetly imprinteth in it a passion full of great delite. 

Sundrie thinges in like manner doe equally please our eyes so 

^ Cf. “Consider music, the harmonies of which are now grave and slow, 
aow very fast and of novel moods and means.” 
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much that a man shall have much a doe to judge in which they 
most d elite. 

Behold in painting Lenard Vincio, Mantegna, Raphael, 
Michelagelo, George of Castelfranco: they are all most excellent 
doers, yet are they in working unlike, but in any of them a man 
would not judge that there wanted ought in his Idnde of trade : 
for everie one is knowne to bee of most perfection after his 
manner. 

The like is of many Poets both Greeke and Latin, which being 
diverse in writing are alike in prayse. 

Orators also have alwaies had such a diversitie among them, 
as (in a manner^) every age hath brought forth and set by one 
sorte of Orators peculiar for that time, which have beene unlike 
and disagreeing not onely to their predecessors and followers 
but also among them selves. As it is written among the Grecians 
of Isocrates, Lysias, Eschines, and many other excellent, but 
yet like unto none saving themselves. 

And among the Latins, Carbo, Lselius, Scipio Affricanus, 
Galba, Sulpitius, Cotta, Graccus, Marcus Antonius Crassus, 
and so many that it should be long to repeate them, all good 
and most divers one from another. So that who so could consider 
al the Orators that have beene in the world, he should finde 
so many Orators, so manie kindes of speach. 

Me thinke I remember also that Cicero in a place bringeth 
in Marcus Antonius to say unto Sulpitius that there are many 
that follow no man, and yet climbe they to a high degree of 
excellencie. 

And speaketh of certaine that had brought up a new stile 
and phrase of speaking faire, but not used ^ of Orators of that 
time wherein they followed none but themselves. 

Therefore he affirmeth also that maisters should consider the 
nature of their scholers, and taking it for their guide, direct 
and prompt them in the way that their wit and naturall 
inclination moveth them unto. 

For this cause therefore, Sir Fredericke, doe I believe if a 
man have not an inclination unto some author whatsoever he 
bee, it were not well done to force him tt> follow him. Because 
the vertue of that disposition of his soone fainteth,® and is 
hindred, by reason that it is to stray out of the way in which 
he would have profited, had he not beene stopped in it. 

^Cf. ‘‘almost/’ 

® Cf . *■* a new form and figure of speech, beautiful but not usual . , /’ 
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I know not then how it will stand well, in steade of enriching 
this tongue, and of giving it majestie and light, to make it 
poore, slender, bare and darke, and to seeke to shut it up into 
so narrow a roome, that everye man should bee compelled to 
follow oneiy Petrarca and Boccaccio, and that we should not 
also in that tongue, credite Politian, Laurece de Medicis, Francis 
Diaceto, and certain other ^ that notwistanding are Tuskanes, 
and perhaps of no lesse learning and judgement than Petrarca 
and Boccaccio. 

And truely it should bee a great miserie to stop without wading 
any further than almost the first that ever wrote : and to dispaire, 
that so many and so noble wits shall never finde out any moe 
than one good manner of speach in the tongue that unto them 
is proper and naturall. 

But now adaies there be some so scrupulous, that (as it were) 
with a religion and high mysteries of this their Tuskan tongue, 
put as many as heareth in such dread^ that they bring in like 
case many gentlemen and learned men in such awe, that they 
dare not open their mouth: and confesse plainely, that they can 
not speake the tongue which they have learned of their nourses, 
even from their cradle. 

But in this point (me think) we have spoken too much. There- 
fore let us now proceede in our communication of the Courtier. 

Then answered Sir Fredericke: but first I will say this litle, 
which is, that I deny not but the opinions and writers of men are 
diverse among them selves: neither doe I judge it comely for 
one that is vehement and quicke of nature to take in hand to 
write of soft and quiet matters. Nor yet for an other that is 
severe and grave to write of mery conceites. For in this point, 
me think, it is reason every man should apply him seife to his 
own proper inclination. And of this I believe spake Cicero, when 
he said that maisters should have a consideration to the nature 
of their scholars, least they should do like the ill husbandman, 
that sometime in a soyle that is good oneiy for vines, will 
sowe graine. 

But it will not sinke into my heade why in a peculiar tongue, 
that is not so proper* unto all men, as are discourses and con- 
ceites, and many other operations, but an invention contained 
under certaine termes,^ a man may not with more reason followe 
them that speake best, than speake at all aventure.^ And that, 

^Cf. “give credence to Poliziano, to Lorenzo de’ Medici,” etc. 

® “As are discourses,” etc.: cf. “like speech* and thought, and many 
other functions, but an invention of limited use.” 
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as in the Latin tongue a man ought to apply himselfe to be in 
the tongue like unto Virgill and Cicero rather than Silius and 
Cornelius Tacitus, so in the vulgar tongue why it were not 
better to follow the tongue of Petrarca and Boccaccio than any 
mans else: and therein expresse well his owne conceites, and so 
apply himselfe as (Cicero saith) to his own naturall inclination. 
And thus shall the difference which you say is betweene the 
good Orators, be found to consist in the senses and not in 
the tongue.^ 

Then the Count, I feare me (quoth he) wee shall enter into a 
large sea, and leave our first purpose of the courtier. But I would 
knowe of you, wherein consisteth the goodness of this tongue? 

Sir Fredericke answered: in keeping well the propertied of it, 
and in taking it in the signification (using the same stile and 
measure) ^ that all such have done as have written well. 

I would know then, quoth the Count, whether this stile and 
measure which you speake of, arise of the sentences ^ or of the 
wordes ? 

Of the wordes, answered Sir Fredericke. Doe you not thinke 
then, quoth the Count, that the wordes of Silius and Cornelius 
Tacitus, are the verie same that Virgill and Cicero use? and 
taken in the same signification? Sir Fredericke aunswered: they 
are the very same in deede, but some ill applyed and diversly 
taken. 

The Count answered: in case a man shoulde picke out of a 
booke of Cornelius and of Silius, all the wordes placed in other 
signification than is in Virgill and Cicero, (which shoulde bee 
very few) would you not then say that Cornelius in the tongue 
were equall with Cicero, and Silius with Virgill? 

Then the Ladie Emilia, me thinke (quoth she) this your 
disputation hath lasted too long, and hath beene very tedious, 
therefore it shall be best to deferre it untill an other time. 

Sir Fredericke begun stil to make answere, but the Ladie 
Emilia alwais interrupted him. 

At last the Count saide, many will judge of styles : and talke 
of numbers and measures/ and of following, but they can not 
doe mee to undefstand what manner a thing stile and measure 
is, and wherein following consisteth: Nor why thinges taken out 
of Homer or any other, are so well couched in Virgill, that they 

* Cf. “consist in ^nse and not in language.” 

* “The propertie”: cf. “its proprieties.” 

^ Cf. “in giving it that sense, and in us^ng that style and those rhythms.” 
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appeare rather amplified than followed, and peradventure the 
occasion thereof is, that I am not able to conceive it. 

But because a great argument that a man understandeth a 
thing, is the understanding that hee hath to teaclie it, I feare 
mee they themselves have small understanding in it, and praise 
Virgin and Cicero, because they heare them praysed of many, 
not for that they know the difference betwene them and others, 
which out of peradventure consisteth not in the observation of 
two or three, or of ten wordes ^ used after a diverse manner from 
other. 

In Saiust, in Cesar, in Varro, and in other good writers, there 
are founde some termes applyed otherwise than Cicero applyeth 
them, and both the one and the other doe well inough. Because 
in so trifling a matter the goodnesse and perfection of a tongue 
doth not consist, as Demosthenes answered Eschmes well, that 
had taken him up, demaunding him of certaine wordes w*hich 
he had used and yet were not auncient, w^hat monsters, or 
woondrous matters they were? whereat Demosthenes laughed, 
and answered him, that the fortunes of Greece dependeth not 
upon them. 

Even so woulde I passe full litle, if a Tuskane should reprehend 
mee for speaking rather Satisfaiio then Sodisjatto: and Honore- 
vole, than Horrevolei and Catisa, than Cagtone: and Popido, 
than Popolo, and such other matters. 

Then arose Sir Fredericke upon his feete and saide: I beseech 
ye give the hearing of these few words. 

The Ladie Emilia answered laughing, upon my displeasure 
I forbid any of you to talke anye more in this matter, for I will 
ha%"e you to breake it of until an other night. 

But you Count, proceede you in your communication of the 
Courtier, and let us see how good a memory you have: for I 
believe if you can knit it againe where you brake of, you shall 
not doe a litle. 

Madam, answered the Count, me thinke the threed is broken 
in sunder, but if I be not deceived, I trow, wee saide that pestilent 
curiositie dothalwaies give an evill grace ^ unto all thinges: and 
contrariwise simplicitie and Rechlesnesse a marvailous good 
grace. In commendation whereof and in dispraise of curiositie, 
manye other thinges might be saide, yet will I alledge but one 
moe, and then have done. 

^ Cf, “for in truth it does not consist in preserving two 01 three or 
ten words_, . .** 
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All women generally have a great desire to be, and when 
they can not be at the least to appeare beawtifulL 

Therefore where nature in some part hath not done her devoir, 
therein they endevour them selves to supply it with arte. Of 
this ariseth the trimming^ of the face, with such studie and many 
times paines, the pilling ^ of the browes and forehead, and the 
using of all those manner waies, and the abyding of such loth- 
somnesse® that you women believe are kept very secrete from 
men, and yet doe all men know them. 

The Ladie Constance Fregosa laughed at this and saide: you 
should doe much better to goe forwarde in your communication, 
and declare how a man may attaine a good grace, and speak 
of Courting,^ than to discover the faultes of women without 
purpose. 

Nay it is much to purpose, answered the Count, because these 
faultes that I talke of, take this grace® from you : for they proceede 
of nothing els, but of curiousnesse,® whereby ye discover openly 
unto every man the over great desire that yee have to be 
beawtifuU. 

Doe you not marke how much more grace is in a woman, that 
if she doth trimine ^ her selfe, doth it so scarcely and so litle, 
that who so beholdeth her, standeth in doubt whether she bee 
trimmed or no: than in an other so bedawbed, that a man would 
wene she had a viser on her face, and dareth not laugh for making 
it chappe: nor at any time changeth her colour, but when she 
apparaiieth her selfe in the morning and all the rest of the 
day standeth like an image of woode without moving, shewing 
her selfe onely in torche light, as craftie marchantmen doe their 
clothes in their darke lights. 

How much more then doth a man delite in one, I meane not 
foule, that is manifestly scene she hath nothing upon her face, 
though shee bee not white nor so redde, but with her naturall 
colour somewhat wan, sometime with blushing, or through 
other chaunce dyed with a pure rednesse, with her i^ire by happe 
out of order and ruffled, and with her simple and naturall 
gestures, without shewing her selfe to bestow diligence or 
studie to make her faire? 

This is that not regarded purenesse * which best pleaseth the 

^ Cf. painting/* “ Cf. ‘‘plucking.*’ 

® Cf. “and the endurance of that trouble.** * Cf. “Courtiership.” 

® “Take this grace”; cf. “deprive you of grace.** 

* Cf. “affectation ** 


^ Cf. “paint.’ 
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eyes and mindes of men, that stand alwaies in awe to be deceived 
by arte. 

White teeth is a good sight in a wmman, for since they are not 
so in open sight as is the face, but most commonly are hid, a 
man may thinke she bestoweth not so much labour about them, 
to make them white, as shee doth in the face. 

Yet wFo so should laugh without cause purposely to shew 
them, should e discover the arte, and for all their faire white- 
nesse shoulde appeare unto all men to have a verie ill grace, 
as Egnatius in Catullus. 

The like is in the hands, which being delicate, smooth and 
faire, if they be shewed bare at any time when occasion is to 
occupie them, and not of purpose to shew the beawtie of them, 
they leave a very great desire of them seh-es, and especially 
after they are covered with gloves againe, for a man woulde 
judge that in putting them on again she passeth not and litle 
regardeth wdiether they be in sight or no, and that they are so 
faire rather by nature, than by any studie or diligence. 

Have ye not had an eye otherwhile, when either in the streetes 
going to Church, or in any other place, or in sporting, or by any 
other chaunce it happeneth that a woman lifteth up her clothes 
so high, that she sheweth her foote, and sometime a litle of her 
pretie legge unwittingly? 

And seemeth she not to you to have a verie good grace, if 
ye behold her then with a certaine wmmanly disposition, cleanely 
and precise,^ with her shoes of velvet, and her hose sitting cleane 
to her legge ? 

Truely it delyteth mee much, and I believe all of you: for 
ever}’ man supposeth that precisenesse in so secrete a place and 
so seldom seene, to be unto that woman rather natural! and 
proper, than forced, and that thereby she thinketh to get her 
no commendation at ail. 

In such sorte is curiousnesse avoided and covered, the which 
you may now conceive how contrarie it is, and taketh away the 
grace of everie operation and deed, as well of the bodie as of the 
minde, whereof hetherto we have spoken but litle, and yet ought 
2t not to bee omitted,* for as the minde is much more worthie 
than the body, so deserveth it also to be better decked and 
polished. 

And how that ought to be in our Courtier (leaving apart the 
precepts of so manie wise Philosophers that write in this matter, 
and define the vertues of the mind, and so subtilly dispute of 
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the dignitie of them) we will expresse in fewe wordes, applying 
to our purpose, that it is sufficient he bee (as they terme it 
commonly) an honest man and well meaning: for in this is 
comprehended the goodnesse, the wisedom, the manlinesse and 
the temperance of the mind, and all other qualities that belong 
to so worthie a name. And I recken him onely a true morall 
Philosopher that will be good, and to that he needeth few other 
precepts than that will of his. 

And therefore saide Socrates well, that he thought his in- 
structions had brought forth good fruite, when by them hee had 
provoked any one to apply his will to the knowledge and learning 
of vertue. For they that are come to the point that they covet 
nothing more than to be good, doe easily attaine the under- 
standing of all that belongeth thereto: therefore herein wil we 
make no more adoe. 

But beside goodnesse the true and principall ornament of the 
minde in every man (I believe) are letters, although y® French- 
men know onely the noblenes of armes, and passe for nothing 
beside: so that they doe not onely set by letters, but they rather 
abhorre them, and all learned men they doe count very rascalles,^ 
and they thinke it a great villany when any one of them is 
called a Clarke. 

Then answered the Lord Magnifico, you say verye true, this 
error in deed hath ionge raigned among the Frenchmen. But if 
Monseigneur de Angoulesme ^ have so good luke that he may (as 
men hope) succede in the Crowne, the glory of armes in France 
doth not so florish nor is had in such estimation, as letters will 
be, I believe. 

For it is not long sins I was in France, and saw this Prince 
in the Court there, who seemed unto mee beside the handsom- 
nesse of person and bewtie of visage, to have in his countenance 
so great a majestic, accompanied neverthelesse with a certaine 
lovely courtesie, that the realme of Fraunce shoulde ever seeme 
unto him a small matter. 

I understood afterwarde by many gentlemen both French 
and. Italian, verie much of the most noble conditions, of the 
greatnesse of courage, prowesse and liberalitie that was in him: 
and among other things, it was tolde me, that hee highly loved 
and esteemed letters, and ha4 in very great reputation all learned 
men, and blamed the Frenchmen themselves that their mindes 
were so far wide from this profession, especially having at their 

1 Cf, ‘‘most base.” 
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doores so noble an universitie as Paris is, where all the world 
resorteth. 

Then spake the Count: It is great wonder that in these tender 
yeares, onely by the provocation of nature, contrarie to the 
manner of the countrie, he hath given him selfe to so good a way. 
And because subjectes follow alwaies the conditions of the 
higher powers, it is possible that it may come to passe (as you 
say) that Frenchmen will yet esteeme letters to be of that 
dignitie that they are in deede. The which (if they will give eare 
thereto) they may soone bee perswaded. 

Forsomuch as men ought to covet of nature nothing so much, 
and nothing is more proper for them, than knowledge: which 
thing it were a great folly to say or to holde opinion that it is 
not alwaies good. 

And in case I might commune with them, or with other that 
weie of a contrary opinion to me, I would doe my diligence to 
shew them, how much letters (which imdoubtedlye have beene 
graunted of God unto men for a soveraigne gift) are profitable 
and necessarie for our life and estimation. Neither should I want 
the examples of so many excellent captaines of old time, which 
all joyned the ornament of letters with prowesse of armes. 

For (as you know) Alexander had Homer in such reverence, 
that hee laide his Bias alwaies under his beds heade: and hee 
applyed diligently not these studies onely, but also the specu- 
lations of Philosophy under the discipline of Aristotle. 

Alcibiades encreased his good conditions, and made them 
greater with letters, and with the instructions of Socrates. 

Also what diligence Cesar used in studie, those thinges which 
hee had so divinelye writen him selfe, make triall. 

It is saide that Scipio Afiricanus carried alwaies in his hand 
the bookes of Xenophon, wherein under the name of Cyrus he 
instructeth a perfect king.^ 

I coulde recite unto you Lucullus, Sylla, Pompeius, Brutus, 
and many other Romanes and Grecians, but I woulde doe no 
more but make mention of Hannibal,, which being so excellent 
a Captaine (yet for all that of a fierce nature and voide of all 
humanity, an untru« dealer, and a despiser of men and of the 
Gods) had also understanding in letters, and the knowledge of 
the Greeke tongue. 

And if I bee not deceived (I trow) I have redde in my time, 
that he left a booke behinde him of his own making in the 
Greeke tongue. But this kinde of talke is more than needeth: 
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for I knowe all you understand how much the Frenchmen be 
deceived in holding opinion letters to doe any hurt to armes. 

You know in great matters and adventures in wars the true 
provocation ’ is glory : and who so for lucres sake or for any other 
consideration taketh it in hande (beside that hee never doth 
any thing worthie prayse) deserveth not the name of a gentleman, 
but is a most vile marchant. 

And every man may conceive it to be true glory, that is 
stored up in the holy treasure of letters,^ except such unluckie 
creatures as have no taste thereof. 

What minde is so fainte, so bashfull, and of so base a courage, 
that in reading the actes and greatnes of Cesar, Alexander, 
Scipio, Annibal, and so many other, is not incensed with a most 
fervent longing to be like them : and doth not preferre the getting 
of that perpetuall fame, before the rotten ® life that lasteth two 
dayes ? Which in despite of death maketh him live a great deale 
more famous than before. 

But hee that favoureth not the sweetnes of letters, can not 
know how much is the greatnesse of glory, which is a long while 
preserved by them, and onely measure th it with the age of one 
or two men, for further hee beareth not in minde. Therefore can 
he not esteeme this short glory so much as he would doe that, 
which (in a manner) is everlasting, if by his ill happe hee were 
not barred from the knowledge of it. And not passing upon it 
so much, reason perswadeth, and a man may well believe hee 
will never hazard himselfe so niuch to come by it, as hee that 
knoweth it. 

I woulde not now some one of the contrarie parte should 
alledge unto mee the contrarie efifectes to confute mine opinion 
with all: and tell mee how the Italians with their knowledge of 
letters have shewed small prowesse in armes from a certaine 
time hetherto,'* the which neverthelesse is too true: but in very 
deed a man may well say that the offence of a few, hath brought 
(beside the great damage) an everlasting reproch unto ail other, 
and the yerie cause of our confusion, and of the neglecting of 
vertue in our mindes (if it bee not cleane deade) proceeded 
of them. But it were a more shamefull matter unto us to publish 
it, than unto the Frenchmen the ignorance in letters. 

^ Provocation” : cf, “stimulus.” 

®Cf. ‘*iii the sacred treasure-house of letters.” 

«“ Rotten”: cf. frail.” 

* Machiavelli ascribes Italian unsuccess in war to antiquated and bad 
tactiqs; Charles VIII.’s officers, according to Montaigne, had an explan- 
af-inn whirb alcin tn Count Leveis’s that virtue in their minds was 
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Therefore it is better to passe that over with silence that 
cannot bee rehearsed without sorrow^ and leaving this purpose 
into the which I am entred against my wil^ returne againe unto 
our Courtier^ whom in letters I will have to be more than in- 
differently well seene, at the least in those studies^ which they 
call Humanitie and to have not onely the understanding of the 
Latin tongue, but also of the Greek, because of the many and 
sundrie things that with great excellencie are wTitten in it- 

Let him much exercise him selfe in Poets, and no lesse in 
Oratours and Historiographers, and also in writing both rime 
and prose, and especially in this our 'vulgar tongue. For beside 
the contentation ^ that bee shall receive thereby him selfe, hee 
shall by this meanes never want pleasant intertainements with 
women which ordinarily love such matters. 

And if by reason either of his other busmesse beside, or of 
his slender studie hee shall not attaine unto that perfection that 
his writings may bee worthy much commendation, let him bee 
circumspect in keeping them close, least he make other men to 
laugh at him. Onely hee may shew" them to a friende whom 
he may trust. 

For at the least wdse hee shall receive so much profit, that by 
that exercise hee shall be able to give his judgement upon other 
mens doinges. For it happeneth very seldome, that a man not 
exercised in writing, how learned soever he be, can at any time 
know perfectly the labour and toile of writers, or tast of the 
sw'eetnesse and excellency of styles, and those inner obser- 
vations^ that often times are founde in them of olde time. 

And beside that, those studies shai make him copious,® and 
(as Aristippus answered a Tirant) bold to speake upon a good 
ground with every man. 

Notwithstanding I will have our Courtier to keepe fast in 
his minde one lesson, and that is this, to bee alwaies warie both 
in this and in everie other point, and rather fearefull than bolde,^ 
and beware that hee perswade not himselfe falsly, to know the 
thing he knoweth not in deede. 

Because we are of nature all the sort of us much more greedy 
of prayse than is requisite, and better do our eares love the 
melodie of wordes sounding to our praise, than any other song 
or sound that is most sweete. And therefore many times like 
the voyces of Marmaidens, they are the cause of drowning of 
^ Contentation*’: cf. ** enjoyment.” 

Inner observations”: cf. “latent niceties.” 

® “Conious”: cf. “fluent.*^ 
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him that doth not well stoppe his eares at such deceitfull 
harmony. 

This daunger being perceived, there hath beene among the 
auncient wise men that have writen bookes, how a man should 
knowe a true friend from a flatterer. But what availeth it? 
If there bee many of them (or rather infinite) that manifestly 
perceive they are flattered, and yet love him that flattereth 
them, and hate him that telleth them the troth. 

And oftentimes (standing in opinion that he that prays eth 
them is too scarce^ in his wordes) they them selves helpe him 
forwarde, and utter such matters of themselves, that the most 
impudent flatterer of all is ashamed of. 

Let us leave these blinde buzzards ^ in their owne errour, and 
make our Courtier of so good a judgement, that he will not 
bee given to understand blacke for white, nor presume more of 
himselfe than what he knoweth very manifestly to be true, and 
especially in those thinges, which (if yee beare well in minde) 
the Lorde Cesar rehearsed in his devise of pastimes, that we 
have many times used for an instrument to make many become 
foolish.® But rather that hee may be assured not to fall into any 
error, where he knoweth those prayses that are given him to be 
true, let him not so openly consent to them, nor confirme them 
so without resistance, but rather with modestie (in a manner) 
deny them cleane, shewing alwaies and counting in effect,^ armes 
to bee his principall profession, and all the other good qualities 
for an ornament thereof. 

And principally aniong Souldiers, least hee bee like unto them 
that in learning will seeme men of warre, and among men of 
warre, learned. 

In this wise, for the reasons we have said, he shall avoide 
curiousnesse, and the meane® thinges which he taketh in hand, 
shall appeare very great. 

Here M. Peter Bembo answered: I know not (Count Lewis) 
how you will have this Courtier, being learned, and of so many 
other vertuous qualities, to count every thing for an ornament 
of armes, and not armes, and the rest for an ornament of letters. 
The which without other addition, are in dignitie so much above 
armes, as the mind is above the bodie: because the practising 
of them belongeth properly to the minde, even as the practising 
of armes doth the bodies. 
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The Count answered then: nay the practising of armes be- 
longeth as well to the minde as to the bodie But I would not 
have you (maister Peter) a judge in this cause, for you would be 
too partiall to one of the partes. 

And for so much as this disputation hath alreadie beene 
tossed a long time by most wise men. we need not to renue it, 
but I count it resolved upon armes side, and wdl have our 
Courtier (since I have the fashioning of him at my will) thinke 
thus also. 

And if you be of a contrarie opinion, tarrie till you heare a 
disputation, where it may bee as w*ell lawdull for him that taketh 
part with armes, to use his armes, as they that defend letters, 
use in the defence the verie same letters, so that if each helpe 
them selves with their instruments, you shall see that letters 
shall loose. 

Oh (quoth maister Peter) you rebuked the Frenchmen before 
for setting iitle by letters, and declared what a great light of 
glory they shew unto men, and how^ they make them immortall: 
and now it seemeth you are in an other opinion. 

Doe you not remember that such verses are taken out of 
Petrarch. 

The great Macedo, when he proched neare 

Fierce Achylles famous tomb thus saide and sight: 

O happie Prince that foimd a trumpe so cleare, 

And happie he that praisde so worthie a wight. 

And if Alexander envied Achilles, not for his deedes, but 
for his fortune that gave him so great iucke to have his actes 
renowmed by Homer, a man may gather hee esteemed more the 
letters of Homer, than the armes of Achilles. 

What other judge then, or what other sentence looke you for, 
as touching the dignitie of armes and letters, than that which 
was given by one of the greatest Captaines that ever were.^ 

The Count answered: I blame the Frenchmen because they 
think letters hurt the profession of armes: and I hoide opinion 
that it is not so necessary for any man to be learned, as it is 
for a man of warre. 

And these two points linked together, and aided the one by 
the other (which is ihost fit) will I have to bee in the Courtier, 
Neither do I thinke my selfe for this to be in an other opinion/ 
but (as I have said) I will not dispute, which of them is most 
worthie prayse. 

It sufficeth that learned men take not in hand at anie time to 
praise any but great men and glorious actes, which of them selves 
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deserve praise by their proper essentiall vertues from whence 
they arise. 

Beside that^ they are a most noble Theme for writers, which 
is a great ornament, and partly the cause of continuance of 
writinges, that peradventure shoulde not be so much read, and 
set by, if there wanted in them noble matter, but counted vaine 
and of small reputation. 

And if Alexander envied Achilles, because hee was praised 
of him that did it, yet doth it not consequently follow, that he 
esteemed letters more than armes. Wherein he had knowne 
him selfe so farre wide from Achilles, as in writing hee thought 
all they would be from Homer that shoulde goe about to write 
of him, I am sure hee would much sooner have desired well 
doing in himselfe, than well speaking in an other. 

Therefore think I that this was a close praise of him selfe, and 
a wishing for that he thought he had not, namely the high 
excellencie of a writer, and not for that hee thought with him 
selfe hee had alreadie obtained, that is to say, the prowesse of 
armes, wherein hee counted not Achilles any whit his superior, 
wherefore he called him happie, as it were signifying, where his 
fame aforetime was not so renowmed in the worlde,^ as was the 
fame that by so divine a Poeme was cleare and excellent, it 
proceeded not for that his prowesse and deserts were not such, 
and worthie so much praise: but it arose of fortune, that had 
before hand prepared for Achilles, that miracle of nature for a 
glorious renowne and trumpet of his acts. 

And peradventure againe he minded thereby to stirre up some 
noble witt to write of himselfe, declaring thereby how accept- 
able it would be to him, forsomuch as hee loved and reverenced 
the holy monuments of letters: about the which we have spoken 
sufEcient, 

Nay more than sufficient, answered the Lord Lodovicus Pius, 
for I believe there is never a vessell in the world possible to be 
found so bigge, that shall bee able to receive all the thinges that 
you will have in this Courtier. 

Then the Count, abide yet a while (quoth hee) for there be 
many other thinges to be had in him yet. 

Peter of Naples answered: after this manner Crassus de 
Medicis ^ shall have a great advantage of M. Peter Bembo. 

^Cf. “as if hinting that although his own fame had hitherto not been 
so celebrated in the world as Achilles’s . . .” 
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At this they ail laughed. And the Count beginning a fresh, 
my Lords (quoth he) you thinke I am not pleased with y« 
Courtier, if he be not also a Musition, and beside his under- 
standing and cunning upon the booke,^ have skil in like manner 
on sundry instruments. For if wee weigh it well, ther is no ease 
of the labors, and medicines of feeble mindes to be found more 
honest and more praise worthie in time of leisure than it. And 
principally in Courtes, uhere (beside the refreshing of vexations 
that musike bringeth unto eche man) many things are taken in 
hand to please women withall, whose tender and soft breastes 
are soone pierced with melodie, and filled with sweetnesse. 

Therefore no mar veil, that in oide times and now ada^^es 
they have alwaies beene inclined to Miisitions, and counted 
this a most acceptable food of the minde. 

Then the L. Gasper, I believe musick (quoth he) together 
with many other vanities is meet for wome, and peradventure 
for some also that have the likenesse of men, but not for them 
that be men in deede: who ought not with such delicacies to 
womanish their mindes, and bring them selves in that sort to 
dread death. 

Speake it not, answered the Count. For I shall enter in a large 
sea of the praise of Musicke, and call to rehearsall how much 
it hath alwaies beene renowmed among them of olde time, and 
counted a holy matter: and how it hath beene the opinion of 
most wise Philosophers, that the worlde is made of musike, and 
the heavens in their moving make a melodie, and our soule is 
framed after the verie same sort and therefore lifteth up it selfe, 
and (as it were) reviveth the vertues and force of it selfe with 
Musicke. 

AYherefore it is written that Alexander was so fervently 
stirred with it, that (in a manner) against iris will hee was forced 
to arise from bankets and runne to weapon, afterward the 
Musition chaunging the stroke, and his manner of tune, pacified 
him selfe again, and returned from weapon to banketing. 

And I shall tell you that grave Socrates when he was well 
stricken in yeares, learned to play upon the harpe. And I re- 
member I have understoode that Plato and Aristotle will have 
a man that is wel brought up, to be also a Musition: and declare 
with infinite reasons the force of musicke to bee to very great 
purpose in us, and for many causes (that should be too long to 
rehearse) ought necessarily to be learned from a mans childhood, 
not onely for the superfidall melodie that is heard, but to be 
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sufficient to bring into us a new habite that is good, and a 
custome inclining to vertue, which maketh the minde more apt 
to the conceiving of felicitie/ even as bodely exercise maketh 
the bodie more lustie, and not onely hurteth not civil matters 
and warreiike affaires, but is a great stay to them. 

Also Lycurgus in his sharp lawes allowed musicke. And it is 
read that the Lacedemonias, which were valiant in armes, and 
the Cretenses used harpes, and other soft instruments: and 
many most excellent Captaines of olde time (as Epaminondas) 
gave themselves to musicke: and such as had not a sight in it 
(as Themistocles) were a great deale the lesse set by. 

Have you not reade, that among the first instructions which 
the good olde man Chiron taught Achilles in his tender age, whom 
he had brought up from his nurse and cradle, musicke was one ? 
And the wise maister woulde have those handes that should 
bhedde so much Troyan bloud, to bee often times occupied in 
playing upon the Harpe? 

What souldier is there (therefore) that will thinke it a shame 
to follow Achilles, omitting many other famous Captaines that 
I could alledge? 

Doe ye not then deprive our Courtier of Musicke, which doth 
not onely make sweete the mindes of men, but also many times 
wilde beastes tame: and who so savoureth it not, a man may 
assuredly thinke him not to be well in his wits.^ 

Behold I pray you what force it hath, that in times past 
allured a fish to suffer a man to ride upon it through the 
tempestuous sea. 

We may see it used in the holy temples, to render laud and 
thankes unto God, and it is a credible matter that it is accept- 
able unto him, and that he hath given it unto us for a most 
sweete lightning of our travailes and vexations. 

So that many times the boysterous labours in the fields, in 
the heat of the sun, beguile their paine with rude and carterly 
singing.® 

With this the unmannerly countrie woman, that ariseth before 
day out of her sleepe to spinne and carde, defendeth her seife ^ 
and maketh her labour pleasant. 

This is the most sweete pastime after raine, winde and tem- 
pest, unto the miserable marriners. 

With this doe the verie Pilgrimes comfort themselves in their 

^Cf. “habiiiial tendency . . , which renders the soul more capable of 
happiness.*^ 

* Cf. “ill attuned in spirit. ” * Cf. “crude and rustic song,” 

4 rt mi/ia npa«!ant lass . . . wards off her drowsiness.” 



troublesome and long voyages. And oftentimes prisoners^ in 
adversitie^ fetters and in stockes. 

In like manner for a greater proofe, that the tunablenesse of 
mu>i ck (though it be but rude) is a verie great refreshing of all 
worldlye pames and griefes^ a man woulde judge that nature 
hath taught it unto nurses for a special! remedie to the con- 
tin u ail wayiings of sucking babeS;, wliich at the sound of their 
voice fall into a quiet and sweete sleepe, forgetting the teares 
that are so proper to them^ and given us of nature in that age, 
for a gesse of the rest of our life to come. 

Here the Count pausing a \\liile, the L. Julian said: I am not 
of the Lorde Gaspers opinion, but I believe for the reasons you 
aliedge, and for many other, that musicke is not only an orna- 
ment, but also necessarie for a Courtier. 

But I would ha^^e you declare, how this and the other qualities 
which you appoint him, are to bee practised, and of what time, 
and in what sort. Because many thinges that of themselves be 
wortliie praise, oftentimes in practising them out of reason seeme 
most foolish. And contrariewise, some thinges that appeareto bee 
of small moment, in the well applying them, are greatly esteemed. 

Then said the Count: before we enter into this matter, I will 
talke of an other thing, which for that it is of importance (in 
my judgement) I believe our Courtier ought in no wise to leave 
it out. And that is the cunning in drawing, and the knowledge 
in the verie arte of painting. 

And wonder ye not if I wish this feate in him, which now 
adayes perhappes is counted an handicraft and full litle to 
become a gentleman, for I remember I have reade that the 
men of olde time, and especially in all Greece, w'ould have gentle- 
mens children in the scholes to apply ^ painting, as a matter both 
honest ^ and necessarie. And this was received in the first degree 
of liberall artes, afterwarde openly enacted not to bee taught 
to servants and bondmen. 

Among the Romanes in like manner it was in verie great 
reputation, and thereof sprung the sirname of the most noble 
family of Fabii, for the first Fabius was sirnamed Pictor, 
because in deed he Vas a most excellent Painter, and so 
addicted to painting, that after hee had painted the walles of 
the temple of Health, hee writte therein his name, thinking with 
him selfe, that for all he was borne in so noble a familie, which 
was honoured with so many titles of Consulshippes and tri- 
umphes, and other dignities, and was learned and well seene 

^ “Apply*': cf. “study.” * “Honest”: cf. “honourable.”* 
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in the iaw^ and reckoned among orators, to give also an increase 
of brightenesse, and an ornament unto his renowne, by leaving 
behind him a memorie that he had beene a Painter. 

There have not in like manner wanted many other of notable 
families that have beene renowned in this arte, of the which 
(beside that in it selfe it is most noble and worthie) there ensue 
many commodities, and especially in warre, to draw out Coun- 
tries, Platformes, Rivers, Bridges, Castels, Holdes, Fortresses, 
and such other matters, the which though a man were able to 
keepe in minde (and that is a hard matter to doe) yet can he 
not shew them to others. 

And in verie deed who so esteemeth not this arte, is (to my 
seeming) farre wide from all reason: for somuch as the ensigne 
of the world that we behold with a large skye, so bright with 
shining starres, and in the middest, the earth, environed with 
the seas, severed in partes with hilles, dales, and rivers, and so 
decked with such divers trees, beautifull flowers and herbes, 
a man may say it to be a noble and great painting, drawne with 
the hand of nature and of God : the which who so can follow,^ in 
mine opinion he is worthie much commendation. Neither can 
a man attaine to this, without the knowledge of many thinges, 
as he well knoweth that tryeth it. 

Therefore had they of old time in very great estimation, both 
the arte and the artificers, so that it came to the toppe of all 
excellencie. 

And of this may a man gather a sufficient argument at the 
auncient Images of Marble and mettall, which at this day are 
to bee seene.^ And though painting bee a diverse matter from 
carving, yet doe they both arise of one selfe fountaine (namely) 
of a good patterne.® 

And even as the Images ^ are divine and excellent, so it is to 
be thought paintinges were also, and so much the more, for 
that they containe in them a greater workemanship. 

Then the Ladie Emilia turning her unto John Christopher 
Romano, that sate there among the rest, howe thinke yon 
(quoth she) to this judgement, will you^graunt that painting 
containeth in it a greater workemanshipe, than carvmg.^ 

John Christopher answered: in my minde carving is. of more 
tecavaile, of more arte, and of more dignitie than paintmg. 

^Cf. ** imitate.** 

* **The ApoEo Belvedere was discovered in 1503, the Laocdon group- 
in 1506, apd other famous antique statues only a few yeaics earlier.” — 
Ondvcke. 



Then saide the Count, Because Images are more durable, 
perhaps a man may say that they are of a more dignitie. For 
sith they are made for a memorie,^ they better satisfie the effect 
why they be made, than painting. 

But beside memorie, both painting and carving are made also 
to set out a thing, and in this point hath painting a great deale 
the upper hand, the which though it be not so long lasting (to 
terme it so) as carving is, yet doth it for all that endure a long 
time, and for the while it iasteth, is much more sightly. 

Then answered John Christopher: I believe verily you think 
not as you speake, and all this doe you for Raphaelles sake. 

And peradventure too, you judge the excellencie you know 
to bee in him in painting, to be of such perfection, that car\dng 
in Marble can not come to that degree. But waigh with your 
selfe, that this is the prayse of the artificer, and not of the arte. 

Then he proceeded: and I judge also both the one and the 
other, to bee an artificial! following of nature. But yet I know^e 
not how you can say, that the truth and property that nature 
maketh, can not bee followed better in a figure of j^Iarbie or 
Mettail, wherein the members are all rounde proporcioned and 
measured as nature her selfe shapeth them, than in a Table, 
where men perceive nothing but the outward e sight, and those 
colours that deceive the eyes: and say not to me, that being, 
is not Higher unto the truth than seeming. 

Againe, I judge carving in Marble much harder, because if 
yee make a faulte, it can not be amended againe, for marble 
can not be jo5med together, but ye must be driven to make a 
new Image. 

The which happeneth not in painting, for a man may alter, 
put to, and diminish, alwaies making it better. 

The Count saide laughing: I speake not for Raphaelles sake, 
neither ought you to think me so ignorant a person, but I 
understand the excellencie of Michaelangelo, of you your selfe, 
and of other men in carving of Marble, but I speake of the arte, 
and not of the Artificers. 

And you say well, that both the one and the other is following 
of nature. But for alf that, it is not so, that painting appeareth 
and carving is: for although images are all rounde like the 
lively patteme, and painting is onely scene in outwarde appar- 
ance, yet want there many things in images, that want not in 
paintinges, and especially lights and shadowes, for flesh giveth 
one light, and Marble another, and that doth the Painter 

^Cf. ‘*as memorials.** 
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naturally follow with cleare and darke, more and lesse^ as he 
seeth occasion, which the graver in marble can not doe. 

And when the Painter maketh not his figure round he maketh 
the muscules and members in round wise, so that they goe to 
meete with the partes not seene, after such a manner, that a 
man may very well gather the Painter hath also a knowledge 
in them, and understandeth them. 

And in this point he must have an other craft that is greater 
to frame those members, that they may seeme short, and 
diminish according to the proportion of the sight by the way 
of prospective,^ which by force of measured lines, colours, lights, 
and shadowes, discover unto you also in the outwarde sight of 
an upright wall the plainesse and fairenesse, more and lesse 
as pleaseth him. 

Thinke you it againe a trifling matter to counterfeite natural! 
colours, flesh, cloth, and all other coloured thinges. 

This can not nowe the graver in marble doe, ne yet expresse 
the grace of the sight that is in the blacke eyes, or in azure with 
the shining of those amorous beames. 

Hee can not shew the colour of yello\v haire, nor the glistring 
of armor, nor a darke night, nor a sea tempest, nor those 
twincklings and sparkes, nor the burning of a Citie, nor the 
rysing of the morning in the colour of Roses, with those beames 
of purple and golde. Finally hee can not shewe the skye, the sea, 
the earth, hilles, woodes, medowes, gardens, rivers. Cities, nor 
houses, which the Painter doth all. 

For this respect (me thinke) painting is more noble, and 
containeth in it a greater workmanship than graving in Marble. 
And among them of olde time, I believe it was in as high esti- 
mation as other thinges, the which also is to be discerned by 
certain litle remnants tlaat are to be seene yet, especially in 
places under ground in Roome.^ 

But much more evidently may a man gather it by olde 
wrytings, wherein is so famous and so often mention both of the 
worke and workemen, that by them a man may understande in 
what high reputation they have beene alwaies with Princes 
and common weales. 

Therefore it is read, that Alexander loved highly Apelles of 
Ephesus, and so much, that after he had made him draw out a 
woman of his naked, whome hee loved most dearely, and under- 

^ Cf* And in this another and greater skill is needed to represent those 
members that are foreshortened and grow smaller in proportion to the 
distance by reason of perspective.’* 



standing that this good Painter, for her marvellous beau tie 
was most fer\'entiy in love with her, without any more adoe, 
hee bestowed her upon him. Tiuely a worthie liberallitie of 
iyexander, not to give oneiy treasure and states, but also his 
owne affections and desire, and a token of verie great love 
towarde Appelles, not regarding (to please him withall) the 
displeasure of the woman that he highly loved, who it is to be 
thought was sore agreeved to chaunge so great a king for a painter. 

There bee many other signes rehearsed also of Alexanders 
good will towardes Apelles, but he shewed plainly in what 
estimation he had him, when hee commanded by open Pro- 
clamation no other Painter should bee so hardie to drawe out 
his picture. 

Here could I repeat unto you the contentions of many noble 
Painters, with the greatest commendation and marvaile (in a 
manner) in the world. 

I coulde tell you with what solemnitie the Emperours of olde 
time decked out their triumphes with paintinges, and dedicated 
them up in haunted ^ places, and how deare it cost them, and that 
there were some painters that ga%’e their workes freely, seeming ^ 
unto them no golde nor silver was enough to value them: And 
how a table ^ of Protogenes was of such estimation, that Deme- 
trius lying encamped before Rhodes, where hee might have 
entred the Citie by setting fire to the place, where hee wist this 
table was, for feare of burning it, stayed to bid them battaiie, 
and so he wimne not the Citie at all. 

And how Metrodorus a Philosopher and a most excellent 
Painter, was sent out of Athens to Lord Paulus, to bring up 
his children, and to decke out his triumph he had to make. 

And also many noble writers have written of this arte, 
which is a token great inough to declare in what estimation it 
hath beene. But I will not wee proceede any farther in this 
communication. 

Therefore it sufficeth oneiy to say that our Courtier ought 
also to have a knowledge in painting,' since it was honest and 
profitable, and much set by in those dayes when men were of 
more prowesse than they are now. And though hee never get 
other profit or delite in it (beside it is a helpe to him to judge of 
the exceliencie of Images both olde and new, of vessels, buildings, 
old coines, cameses,^ gravings, and such other matters) it maketb 
him also understand the beautie of lively bodies, and not oneiy 

^ “Haunted ” : cl “ public/* * Cl “esteeming.** 

® “A table”: cl “a painting.** * “Carneses”: cf. “cameos/* 
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in the sweetnesse of the Phisiognomie, but in the propoition of 
ail the restj as well in men as other living creatures. 

See then how the knowledge in painting is cause of verie great 
pleasure. And this let them thinke that doe enjoy and view 
the beautie of a woman so throughly^ that they thinke them- 
selves in Paradise, and yet have not the feate of painting: 
the which if they had, they would conceive a farre greater 
contentation, for then shoulde they more perfectly understand 
the beauty that in their brest ingendreth such hearts ease. 

Here the Lorde Cesar laughed and saide: I have not the arte 
of painting, and yet I knowe assuredly I have a farre greater 
delite in beholding a woman in the world, ^ than Apelles himselle 
that was so excellent, whom ye named right now, coulde have 
if he were now in life againe. 

The Count answered: this delite of yours proceedeth not 
wholy of beautie, but of the affection which you perhaps beare 
unto the woman. And if you will tell the truth, the first time that 
you beheld that woman, yet felt not the thousandeth part of 
the delite which you did afterwarde, though her beautie were 
the verie same. 

Therefore you may conceive how affection beareth a greater 
stroke in your delite than beautie. 

I deny not that (quoth the Lord Cesar:) but as delite ariseth 
of affection, so doth affection arise of beautie, therefore a man 
may say for all that, that beautie is the cause of delite. 

The Count answered: there be many other thinges also, that 
beside beautie oftentimes inflame our minds as manners, know- 
ledge, speach, gestures, and a thousand moe (which peradventure 
after a sorte may be called beautie too) and above all, the 
knowing a mans selfe to be beloved: so that without the beautie 
you reason of, a man may bee most fervently in love: 

But those loves that arise onely of the beautie which we 
disceme superficially in bodies, without doubt will bring a farre 
greater delite to him that hath a more skill therein, ‘than to 
him that hath but a litlel 

Therefore returning to our purpose, believe Apelles con- 
ceived a farre greater joye in beholding the beautie of Campaspes, 
than did Alexander, for a man may easily believe, that the 
love of them both proceeded of that beautie, and perhaps also 
for this respect Alexander determined to bestow her upon him, 
^hat (in his mind) could know her more perfectly than he did, 
woman in the world’’*: cf. woman —like enough accompanied 



Have you not reade of the five daughters of Croton^, which 
among the rest of that people, Zeusis the Painter chose to make 
of all five one figure that was most excellent in beautie^ and 
were renowned of many Poets, as they that were allowed for 
beautifull of him that ought to have a most perfect judgement 
in beautie? 

Here the Lorde Cesar declaring Inm selfe not satisfied, nor 
w filing to consent by any meanes. that anie man could tast of 
the deiite that he felt in beholding the beautie of a certain 
womanfi but hee him selfe began to speake, and then was there 
heard a great scraping of feet in the flore, with a cherme of loud 
speaking, and upon that every man turning him selfe about, 
saw at the chamber doore appeare a light of Torches, and by and 
by after entred in the Lord Generali- with a great and noble 
traine, who was then returned from accompanying the Pope 
a peece of the way. 

And at the first entrie into the Palace, demaundiiig what 
the Dutches did, hee was certified what kinde of pastime they 
had in liande that night, and howe the charge was committed 
to Count Lewis, to entreat of courting. Therefore he hasted him 
as much as he could to come betime to heare somwhat. 

And so soone as hee had saluted the Dutches, and setled the 
rest that were risen up at his comming, he sat him downe in 
the circle among them, and certaine of the chief of his traine, 
among which were the Marques Phebus of Ceva and Ghirardin 
brethren, Maister Hector of Rome, Vincent Calmeta, Horace 
Floridus, and many other. And when all was whist, the Lord 
Generali said. 

My Lordes, my comming should bee too hurtful! if I shoulde 
hinder such good communication as I gesse was even now 
among you. 


“Beautie of a certain woman cf. “a woman’s beauty.” 

Lord Generali ” : cf. “Lord Prefect.” Francesco della Rovere, heir 
adoptive 'of the Duchy, nephew of Julius II , and Prefect of Rome. The 
state of his entrance and mature dignity of his speech in this passage 
require Castiglione’s further comment, a little later, to assure us that it 
is a boy of seventeen whp has entered — all the more so when it is recalled 
that the boy was a firebrand : the next year he killed his sister’s lover or 
“seducer” (Castiglione elsewhere passes over it very lightly}, and a few 
years later killed Cardinal Alidosi for smiling at him. Admittedly the time 
was inopportune for smiling. Francesco had just come hot from the presence 
of Julius IL, who had violently belaboured him with words for having 
been defeated by the French Marshal Trivulzio, and having lost Bologna 
for the Pontiff. Micheal Angelo’s great statue of Julius 11. was in that city; 
we may add, they made a cannon out of it, and, crowning the insult, named 
the piece I-a Giulia. 
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Therefore doe you me not this injurie, to deprive both your 
selves and mee of this pleasure. 

Then answered Count Lewis, I believe (my Lord) silence ought 
rather to please all parties than speaking. For seeing it hath beene 
my lot this night before ail other to take this travaiie in hand, 
it hath now wearied me in speaking, and I weene ail the rest 
in hearing, because my talke hath not beene worthie of this 
company, nor sufficient inough for the waightinesse of the 
matter I have beene charged withall, wherein since I have litle 
satisfied my selfe, I recken I have much lesse satisfied others. 

Therefore (my Lorde) your lucke hath beene good to come 
at the latter end, and now shall it be well done to give the entre- 
prise of that is behinde to an other that may succeede in my 
rowme. For whosoever hee be, I knowe well he will much better 
acquite him selfe than I should do, if I went forward with it, 
being thus wearie as I am. 

This will I in no wise permit, answered the Lorde Julian, 
to be deceived of the promise ye have made. And I know well 
the Lorde Generali will not be against the understanding of 
that point. 

And what promise was that, quoth the Counts The Lord 
Julian answered: To declare unto us in what sort the Courtier 
ought to use those good conditions and qualities which you say 
are meete for him. 

The Lorde Generali, although he were but a childe in yeares, 
yet was hee wise and discrete, more than a man would thinke 
belonged unto those tender yeares of his, and in every gesture 
hee declared with a greatnesse of mind, a certaine quicknesse of 
wit, which did sufficiently prognosticate the excellent degree 
of honor and vertue, whereunto afterwarde he ascended. 

Wherefore he saide incontinently^: if ail this be behind yet 
to bee spoken of ® (mee thinke) I am come in good season. For 
understanding® in what sort^ the Courtier must use his good 
conditions and qualities, I shall know also what they are, and 
thus shall I come to the knowledge of all that have beene 
spoken hitherto. 

Therefore sticke not (Count) to pay thfs debt, being alreadie 
discharged of one part thereof. 

I should not have so great a debt to discharge, answered the 
Count, if the paines were equally devided, but the fault hath 
^ ‘‘ Incontinently^* ; cf , quickly.** 

* Cf, ‘*if all this is to be told.** 

^ “For understanding**: cf. “For by hearirfg.’* 



beene in gi\ing a Ladie authoritie to command^ that is too 
partiall : and so smyling he beheld the Ladie Emilia, which said 
immediately. 

You ought not to complaine of my partiaiitie, yet since you 
doe it against reason, we will give one pari of this honour, which 
you call paines, unto an other: and turning her unto Sir 
Fredericke Fergoso. 

You (quoth she) propounded this devise of the Courtier, 
therefore reason willeth ye should say somewhat in it: and 
that shall be to fulfil the Lord Julians request, in declaring in 
what sort, manner and lime the Courtier ought to practise his 
good conditions and qualities, and those other tliinges which 
the Count hath saide are meete for him. 

Then Sir Fredericke, Madame (quoth he) where ye will sever 
the sort, the time, and the manner of good conditions and 
qualities, and the well practising of the Courtier, ye will sever 
that can not be sundred: for it is these thinges that make the 
conditions and qualities good, and the practising good. 

Therefore since the Count hath spoken so much and so well, 
and also saide somvhat of these circumstances, and prepared 
for the rest in his minde that he had to say, it were but reason 
he should go forwarde untiil hee came to the end. 

The Ladie Emilia answered: Set the cause you w^ere the 
Count your selfe, and spake that your mind giveth you he 
w^ould doe, and so shal all be well. 

Then said Calmeta, my Lordes, since it is late, least Sir 
Fredericke should finde a scuse to utter that hee knoweth, I 
believe it \vere well done to defere the rest of the communication 
untill to morrow, and bestow the small time that remaineth 
about some other pastime without ambition.^ 

The which being agreed upon of all hands, the Dutchesse 
willed the Lady Margaret and the Ladie Constance Fregosa, 
to shew them a daunce. 

Wherefore Barletta immediately, a very pleasant Musition, 
and an excellent dauncer, who continually kept all the Court 
in mirth and joy, began to play upon his Instninjents, and they 
hand in hand shewed* them a daunce or two,^ with a very good 
grace and great pleasure to the lookers on. 

That done, because it was farre in night, the Dutchesse arose 
upon her feete, and so every man taking his leave reverently 
of her, departed to his rest. 

^ Cf. “in some other quiet diversion.*’ 

* Cf. “danced first a basset and then a roegarm,** 
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THE SECOND BOOKS OF THE COURTIER, OF COUNT 
BALDESSER CASTILION, UNTO MAISTER ALFON- 
SUS ARIOSTO 

Not without marvel manie a time and often have I considered 
with my selfe, how one errour shoulde arise, the which because 
it is generally^ seene in olde men, a man may beleve it is proper 
and naturall unto them: and that is, how (in a manner) al of 
them commend the times past, and blame the times present: 
dispraysinge our doings and maners, and whatsoever they did 
not in their youth: 

Affirming moreover every good custome and good trade ^ of 
living, every vertue, finally each thinge to decline alwaies from 
evil to worse. 

And in good sooth it seemeth a matter verie wide from 
reason, and worthie to be noted, that ripe age which with long 
practise is wont to make mens judgements more perfect in other 
things, should in this behalfe so corrupt them, that they shoulde 
not discerne, y^ if the world waxed worse and worse, and the 
fathers were generally better than the children, we shoulde long 
ere this time have beene come to that utmost degree of ill that 
can not waxe worse. And yet doe we see not onely in our dayes, 
but also in times past that this hath alwaies beene the peculiar 
vice of that age.^ 

The which is to be manifestly gathered by the wrytings of 
many most auncient authors, and especially Comedie writers, 
which expresse better than the rest, the trade of mans life. 

The cause therfore of this false opinion in olde men, I believe 
(in mine opini(|n) is, for that, yeares wearing away, carry also 
with them many commodities, and amang other take away 
from the bloud a ^eat part of the lively spirites that altereth 
the complexion, and the instruments waxe feeble, whereby the 
soule worketh her effects.® 

Therefore the sweete flowers of delyte vade away in that 

^ **Trade” : cf. “majaner.** * “That age** ; cf. **old age.** 



season out of our harts, as the leaves fall from the trees after 
harvestj and in steade of open and cleare thoughts, there entreth 
cloudie and troublous hea^dnesse accompanied with a thousand 
heart griefes : so that not onely the bloud, but the minde is also 
feeble: neither of the former pleasures receiveth it any tiling 
els but a fast memoric, and the print ^ of the beloved time of 
tender age, which when wee have upon us, the heaven, the 
earth, and each thing to our seeming rejoy ceth and laugheth 
af-ftaies about our eyes, and in thought (as in a savorie and 
pleasant Garden) llourisheth the sweete spring time of mirth, 
so that perad venture it were not unprofitable, when now in 
the colde season, the Sunne of our life (taking away from us our 
delites) beginneth to draw towarde the West, to lose in like 
case therewithal! the mindfulnes of them, and to finde out (as 
Themistocles saith) an arte to teach us to forget : for the senses 
of our bodies are so deceivable, that they beguile many times 
also the judgement of the minde. 

Therefore (me thinke) olde men be like unto them, that 
sayiing in a vessel! out of an haven, beholde the ground with 
their eyes, and the vessell to their seeming standeth still and 
the shore goeth: and yet is it cieane contrarie, for the haven, 
and likewise the time and pleasures continue still in their 
estate, and we with the vessel of mortalitie fleing away, go one 
after another through the tempestuous sea, that swalioweth 
up and devoureth all thinges, neither is it graunted us at any 
time to come on shore againe, but alwaies beaten with con- 
trarie windes, at the ende wee breake our vessell at some rocke. 

Because therefore the minde of old age is without order 
subject to many pleasures,^ it can not taste them: and even as 
to them that bee sicke of a Fever, when by corrupt vapours they 
have lost their taste, all wines appeare most bitter, though 
they be precious and delicate in deede: so unto olde men for 
their unaptnesse, (wherein notwithstanding desire faileth them 
not) pleasures seeme without tast and cold, much differing from 
those that remember they have proved in foretime, although 
the pleasures in themselves be the selfe same. 

Therefore when they feele them selves voide of them, it is a 
griefe, and they -blame the time present for ill, not perceiving 
that this chaunce proceedeth of them selves, and not of the time. 

And contrariwise, when they call to minde the pleasures past, 
they remember therewithal! the time they had them in, and 

^ ‘Sprint*’': cl ** image.” 

* Cf, . . the senile mind is an mifit subject for many pleasures.” 



therefore commend it for good, because to their weening^ it 
carrieth with it a savour of it, which they felt in them when it 
was present.^ 

By reason that in effect our mindes conceive an hatred 
against all thinges that have accompanied our sorrowes, and 
love such as have accompanied our pleasures. 

Upon this it commeth, that unto a lover it is most acceptable, 
sometime to beholde a windowe though it be shut, because 
otherwhiles^ it may be his chaunce to see his maistresse there: 
in like manner to see a ring, a letter, a garden, or any other 
place, or what ever other thing he supposeth hath beene a 
witting testimonial! of his pleasures. 

And contrariwise, oftentimes a faire trimmed and well decked 
Chamber is abhorred of him that hath been kept prisoner in it, 
or abidden therin any other sorrow. 

And in my dayes I have knowne some that will never drinke 
of a cup like unto that wherein in their sicknes they had taken 
a medicine. For even as that window, ring, or letter, doth bring 
to the minde a sweete remembrance unto the one, that so much 
pleaseth him, for that he imagineth it was a parcel!^ of his 
pleasures, so unto the other the chamber or cup seemeth to 
bring with the memorie, his sicknesse or imprisoning againe. 

The verie same cause (I believe) moveth olde men to prayse 
the times past, and discommend the present. 

Therefore as they talke of other thinges, so doe they also of 
Courtes, affirming such as have beene in their memory to be 
much more excellent and farre better furnished with notable 
men, than we see them to bee that are now adayes. 

And immediately when they enter into this kinde of talke, 
they beginne to extoll with infinite prayses the Courtiers of 
Duke Philip, of I^uke Borso,^ and declare the sayings of Nicholas 
Piccininus,® and rehearse that in those times a man shoulde 
verie seldome have heard of a murther committed, and no 
combates, no crafts nor deceites, but a certaine faithfull and 
loving good meaning ^ among all men, and an upright dealing. 
And in Courtes at that time there raigned such good conditions, 

. . weening,”: cf. “because it seems.” 

* “When it,” etc.: cf. “when these were enjoyed.” « 

* “ Otherwhiles, ” etc: cf, “once, it may have been.” 

Cf. “part.” 

® Duke Fihppo Maria Visconti, of Milan (bom 1391, died 1447). Duke 
Borso d^Este, of Ferrara (bom 1413, died 1471)* 

®Niccolo Hccinino (bom 1380, died 1444) > a famous condotiiere, friend 
and general of Puke Federico of Urbino, celebrated also for his wit. 

’ Cl '*'a certain frank and kindly good will.” 



and such honesticj that the Courtiers were (in a manner) 
religious folke^: and woe unto him that shoulde have spoken 
an evil word of an other^ or made but a signe otherwise than 
lionestie to a w Oman. 

And on the other side, they say in these dayes every thing is 
cieane contrary^ and not onely that brotherly love and manerly 
conversation is lost among Courtiers, but also in Courtes there 
raigneth nothing els but envy and malice, ill manners, and 
a most wanton life in every kinde of vice: the women enticefuil,^ 
past shame, and the men womanish. 

They dispraise also the apparrell to be dishonest® and too soft. 
To be short, they speake against infinit things, among the 
which many in very deede deserve to be discommended, for 
it can not be excused, but. there are many evil and naughtie 
men among us, and this our age is much more full of vices, than 
was that which they commend. 

But (me thinke) they do ful ill scanne the cause of this differ- 
ence, and they be fonde persons, because they w^ould have all 
goodnesse in the world without any ill, which is unpossible. 

For since ill is contrarie to good, and good to ill, it is (in a 
manner) necessarie by contrarietie and a certaine counterpeise ^ 
the one shoulde underproppe and strengthen the other, and 
where the one wanteth or encreaseth,^ the other to want or 
increase also : because no contrarie is without his other contrarie. 

Who knoweth not that there should bee no justice in the 
woride, were it not for wronge? no stoutnesse of courage, were 
there not faint harted? nor continencie, were there not incon- 
tinencie.^ nor health, were there not sicknesse? nor truth, were 
there not lyes? nor happinesse were there not mischaunces? 

Therefore Socrates saith well in Plato,® that hee marvaileth 
that Esope made not an Apoiogus or fable, wherin he might 
have fained that God, since hee couide never couple pleasure 
and sorrow together, might have knit them with an extremitie,^ 
so that the beginning of the one should have beene the end of 
the other. For wee see no pleasure can delite us at any time if 
sorrow goeth not before. 

Who can love rest well, unlesse hee have first felt the griefe 
of wearinesse? Who favoureth meate, drinke, and sleepe, if 
hee have not first felt hunger, tliirst, and watching? 

^ Cf. “were like monks.” ® “Enticefull” : ct “lascivious.” 

® “Dishonest”: cf. “indecorous.” 

* Ct “by force of opposition and counterpoise.” 

Ct “ wanes or waxes.” * Cf. PJusdo, c. 3. 

Cf. “ joined them by their extremiti^.” 
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I believe therefore passions and diseases are given to men of ^ 
nature^ not principally to make them subject to them^ for it 
were not meete that she which is the mother of all goodnesse, 
shoulde by her owne purposed advise give us so many evilsj 
but since nature doth make health, pleasure and other goodnesse, 
consequently after these, were joyned diseases, sorrowes and 
other evils. 

Therefore since vertues were graunted to the world for favor 
and gift of nature, by and by were vices by that linked con- 
trarietie necessarily accompanied with them: so that the one 
encreasing or wanting, the other must in like manner encrease 
or want. 

Therefore when our olde men prayse the Courtes of times past 
because there were not in them so vitious men, as some that are 
in ours, they do not know that there were not also in them so 
vertuous men, as some that are in ours. 

The which is no wonder, for no ill is so evil, as that which 
ariseth of the corrupt seede of gogdnesse. 

And therefore where nature nowe bringeth forth much better 
wittes than she did tho, even as they that be given to goodnesse 
doe much better than did those of their time, so also they that 
bee given to ill doe much worse. 

Therefore it is not to bee saide, that such as abstained from 
doing ill, because they knewe not how to doe it, deserve in that 
case any prayse: for although they did but a litle ill, yet did they 
the worst they knew. 

And that the wittes of those times were generally much 
inferiour to these now adayes, a man may judge by all that 
hath proceeded from them, as letters, painting, statutes, build- 
ings and ail other things. 

Againe these olde men discommend many things in us, which 
of them selves are neither good nor badde, onely because they 
did thern not: and say it is no good sight to see yong men on 
horsebacke about the streetes, and especially upon Mules, ^ nor 
to weare furres nor side garments in winter, nor to weare a cappe 
befor a man bee at the least eighteene yeares of age, and such 
other matters, wherein truely they be muctT deceived. For these 
fashions (beside that they be commodious and profitable®) are 
brought up by custome, and generally men delite in them, as at 
cf. ‘*by.** 

2 ‘‘Especially upon Mules”: cf. (!) “still less in pumps.” In Italian, 
“massimamente nelle mula ” -—“inula ” means both “mule” and 
“slipper ” ; benpe Hoby*s slip. 



that time they were contented to goe in their jacket, in their 
breechlesse hose, and in their lowe shoes with latchets/ and (to 
appeare fine) carry all daye long a Hauke upon their fist, without 
purpose, and claunce without touching a womans hand, and used 
many other fashions, the which as they are now stale, so were 
they at that time much set by. 

Therefore may it be Ia\^ full for us also to follow the custome 
of our tinres, without conlrolement of these olde men, which 
going about to prayse themselves, say. 

When I was twentie yeares olce I lay with “ my mother and 
sisters, nor a great while after wist I what women ment: and 
now children are not so soone cicpt out of the shell, but they 
know more naughtinesse, than they that were come to mans 
state did in those dayes. 

Neither be they awmre in so saying, that they confirme our 
children to have more wit than their old men. 

Let them leave therefore speaking against our times, as full 
of vices: for in taking away them, they take also away the 
vertues. xVnd let them remember that among the good men of 
auntient time, when as the glorious wits llorished in the world, 
which in very deede were of most perfection in every vertue, 
and more than manly there were also many most mischievous, 
which if they had still lived, shouide have excelled our ill men 
so much in ill, as those good men in goodnes: and of this doe all 
Histories make full mention. 

But unto these olde men I weene I have made a sufficient 
answere. Therefore we will leave apart this discourse, perhaps 
too tedious, but not altogether out of purpose: and being 
sufficient to have declared that the Courtes of our time are 
worthie no lesse praise than those that old men commend so 
much, we will attend to our communication that was had about 
the Courtier, whereby a man may easily gather in what degree 
the Court of Urbin was among the rest, and what manner a 
Prince and Ladle they were that had such noble wittes attending 
upon them, and how fortunate all they might call them selves 
that lived in that familiar fellowship. 

When the day following therefore was come, there was great 
and sundrie talke betweene the gentlemen and Ladies of the 
Court upon the disputation of the night before: which arose a 

* Cf. “in gala dress with open breeches and polished pumps.” 

® Cf. “still slept with.” 

®“Good men of aimtient time,” etc.: cf. “the worthies of old, in the 
ages when there lived those spirits who were glorious and truly divine in 
every virtue, and those more than human minds ...” 



great part of it, upon the Lorde Generalles greedy desire, to 
understand as much as had beene said in the matter, who had 
enquired it almost of every man: and (as it is alwaies wont to 
come to passe) it was reported unto him sundrie waies, for some 
praysed one thing, some an other. 

And also among many, there was a contention of the Countes 
own meaning,^ for every man did not so fully beare in mind the 
matters that had been spoken. Therfore almost the whole day 
was spent about talking in this, and as soone as night drew on, 
the Lord Generali commanded meat to bee set on the horde, and 
tooke all the Gentlemen with him. 

And immediatly after supper hee repayred to the Dutchesse 
chamber: who, beholding so great a company assembled sooner 
than they had done at other times, saide. 

Me thinke, it is a great waight, Sir Fredericke, that is laide 
upon your shoulders, and a great expectation that you must 
satisfie. 

Here not tarrying for Sir Frederickes aunswere, and what 
great waight (I beseech ye) is it, saide then Unico Aretino: 

Who is so foolish that when he can doe a thing, wil not doe 
it in a fitte and due time ? Reasoning in this wise about the matter 
everie man sat him downe in his wonted place and manner ^ with 
very heedfull expectation of the propounded talke. 

Then Sir Fredericke turning him to Unico, doe you not thinke 
then M. Unico (quoth he) that I am laden this night with a 
great and painefuli burden, since I must declare in what sorte, 
manner and time, the Courtier hath to practise his good con- 
ditions and qualities, and to use those other things that are 
alreadie saide to bee meete for him? 

Me thinke it is no great matter, answered Unico: and I 
believe a good judgement in the Courtier is sufficient for ail 
this, which the Count saide well yesterday night that he ought 
to have: and in case be so, without any other precepts, I suppose 
hee may practise wel inough the thing that hee knoweth, in 
due time and after a good sorte. 

The which to bring more particularly into rule, were too hard 
a matter, and perhaps more than needeth,'for I know not who 
is so fond to goe about his fence,® when the rest bee in their 
musicke: ^or to goe about the streetes dancing the morisco, 
though he could doe it never so well: or going about to comfort 

^Cf. “disagreement as to the Count’s real opinion.” 

® “Manner”: cf. “order.” 

® Cf. “I Jsnow no man so stupid as to wish to fence 



a mother that had buried her childe, to begin to talke with her 
of pleasant matters and nierie conceites. I believe surely no 
gentleman will doe tliis, unlesse hee were cleane out of his wits. 

Me tliinke (M. Unico) quoth sir Fredericke then, ye harpe 
too much upon your extremities.^ For it happeneth otherwiiiie, 
a man is so fond, that hee remembreth not him selfe so easily,^ 
and oversights are not all alike. 

And it may be, that a man shall abstaiiie from a common 
foil}' V liich is too manifest, as that is you speake of, to goe daunce 
the ilorisco in the market place, and yet shall he not refraine 
from pray sing him selfe out of purpose, from using a noysome 
sawsinesse, from casting out otherwliile a word thinking to make 
men laugh, which for that it is spoken out of time will appeare 
colde and without grace. 

And these oversights oftentimes are covered with a certaine 
veile that suffereth a man not to forget who doth them, unlesse 
hee take no heede to them.^ 

And although for many causes our sight discerncth but iitle, 
yet for ambitions sake it is darkened in especiall, for every 
man willingly setteth forth him selfe in that he perswadeth 
himseife he knoweth whether this perswasion of his be true 
or false. 

Therefore the well behaving of a mans selfe in this case (me 
thinke) consisteth in certaine wisedome and judgement of choice, 
and to know more and iesse what encreaseth or diminisheth in 
thinges, to practise them in due time, or out of season.*^ 

And for all the Courtier bee of so good a judgement that he 
can discerne these differences, yet shall he the sooner compasse 
that he seeketh, if this imagination be opened with some rule,® 
and the waies shewed him, and (as it were) the places where he 
should ground iiimselfe uppon, than if hee should take him selfe 
onely to the generallitie. 

For so much as therefore the Count yesterday night entreated 
upon Courtiership so copiously and in so good a manner, hee 
hath made me (truely) conceive no small feare and doubt that 
I shaH not so throughly satisfie this noble audience in the matter 
that lyeth upon me to discourse in, as he hath doone in that was 
Ms charge. Yet to make my selfe partener in what I may of his 

^ '‘Harpe . . . extremities”: cf. “nm too much to extremes.*^ 

* Cf . ** For sometimes one may be silly in a way that is not so easily seen/’ 

® Cf. “that does not suffer them to be seen by him who commits them, 

unless he searches for them with care.** 

* i.e. from being practised unseasonably or seasonably. 

® Cf. “if he were to broaden his mind by a few precepts.” 



praise, and to be sure not to erre (at the least in this parte) 
I will not contrarie him in any point. 

Wherefore agreeing to his opinions, and beside the rest, as 
touching nobienesse of birth, wit and disposition of person, and 
grace of countenance, I say unto you that to get him worthie 
prayse and a good estimation with all men, and favour with 
such great men as he shal attend upon, me thinke it is behoveful 
he have the understanding to frame all his life and to set forth 
his good qualities generally in company with all men without 
purchasing him selfe envy.^ 

The which how hard a matter it is of it selfe, a man may 
consider by the seldomnesse of such as are scene to attaine to 
that point : because we are all the sorte of us in very deede more 
inclined of nature to dispraise faultes, than to commend thinges 
well done. And a man would thinke that many by a certaine 
rooted malice, although they manifestly discerne the goodnesse, 
enforce them selves with all studie and diligence to finde in 
things either a fault, or at the least the likenesse of a fault. 

Therefore it behoveth our Courtier in all his doings to be 
charie and heedfull, and what so he saith or doth to accompany 
it with wisedom,^ and not onely to set his delite to have in him 
selfe partes and excellent qualities, but also to order the tenor 
of his life after such a trade,^ that the whole may be answerable 
unto these parts, and see the selfe same to bee alwaies and in 
every thing such, that it disagree not from it selfe, but make 
one bodie of these good qualities, so that every deede of his may 
bee compact and framed of all the vertues, as the Stoikes say 
the duetie of a wise man is: although notwithstanding alwaies 
one vertue is the principall, but all are so knit and linked one 
to another, that they tende to one end, and ail may be applyed 
and serve to every purpose. 

Therefore it behoveth hee have the understanding to set 
them forth, and by comparison, and (as it were) contrarietie 
of the one, sometime to make the other better knowne: as the 
good painters with a shadow make the lights of high places to 
appeare, and so with light make low ^ the shadowes of plaines, 
and meddle ^ divers colours together, so that through that diver- 
sitie both the one and the other are more sightly to beholde, 
and the placing of the figures contrarie the one to the other is 

1 Purchasing . . cf. ‘‘exciting envy.^* 

® Cf. “to mingle good sense*’ with it. 

® “Trade”: cf. “fashion.” 

® “Meddle”: cl “assemble.” 


* Cf. “deepen.’ 



a heipe to them to doe the feate that the painters mind is to 
bring to passe. 

So that lowlinesse ^ is much to be commended in a gentleman 
that is of prowesse and well seene in armes: and as that fierce- 
nesse seemeth the greater ’^^hen it is accompanied with sober 
moodS even so doth sober moode encrease and shew it selfe the 
more through fiercenesse. 

Therefore litle speaking, much doing, and not praysing a 
mans owne selfe in commendable deedes, dissembling them 
after an honest sorte,® doth encrease both the one vertue and the 
other in a person that can discretely use this trade : and the like 
is to be saide in all the other good qualities. 

Therefore will I have our Courtier in that he doth or saith 
to use certaine general! rules, the which (in my minde) containe 
briefly as much as belongeth to mee to speake. 

And for the first and chiefe let him avoid (as the Count saide 
well in that behalf e yesternight) above all tiiinges curiositie.^ 

Afterwarde let him consider well what the thing is he doth or 
speaketh, the place where it is done, in presence of whom, in 
what time, the cause why he doth it, his age, his profession, the 
end wherto it tendeth, and the meanes that may bring him to it: 
and so let him apply him selfe discreetly with these advertise- 
ments to what soever bee mindeth to doe or speake. 

After Sir Fredericke had thus saide, he seemed to stay a while. 
Then saide M. Morelio of Ortona: mee thinke these your rules 
teach but litle. And I for my part am as skilfull now as I was 
before you spake them, although I remember I have heard them 
at other times also of y® Friers with whom I have beene in 
confession, and I ween they terme them circumstances.® 

Then laughed Sir Fredericke and saide: if you doe w^eil beare 
in minde, the Count willed yesternight that the chiefe profession 
of the Courtier shoulde bee in armes, and spake very largely 
in what sort he should doe it, therefore will we make no more 
rehearsall thereof. 

Yet by our rule it may bee also uriderstood, that where the 
Courtier is at skirmish, or assault, or battaile upon the lande, 
or in such other places of enterprise, he ought to worke the 
matter wisely in separating him selfe from the multitude, and 
undertake notable and bolde feates which hee hath to doe, with 
as litle company as he can, and in the sight of noble men that 

^Cf, “gentleness.” 

““Fiercenesse . . , sober moM’*: cf. “boldness . . , modesty.” 

®Cf. “tactfully.” * “ Curiositie ” : cf. “aiffectation.” 

» r# called them Hhe circumstances.*” 
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be of most estimation in the campe, and especially in the pre- 
sence and (if it were possible) before the very eyes of iiis king 
or great personage he is in service withall: for in deede it is 
meete to set forth to the shew things wel done. 

And I believe even as it is an evil matter to seeke a false 
renownCj and in the thing he deserveth no prayse at all, so is it 
also an ill matter to defraud a mans selfe of his due estimation, 
and not to seeke that prayse, which alone is the true rewarde of 
vertuous enterprises. 

And I remember I have knowne of them in my time, that for 
all they were of prowesse, yet in this point they have shewed 
them selves but grosse headed, and put their life in as great 
hazarde to goe take a fiocke of sheepe, as in being the formost 
to scale the walles of a battered towne, the which our Courtier 
will not doe if hee beare in mind the cause that bringeth him to 
warre, which ought to be onely his estimation.^ 

And if he happen moreover to be one to shew feates of Chi- 
valrie in open sights, at tilt, turney, or Joco di canne, or in any 
other exercise of the person, remembring the place where he is, 
and in presence of whom, hee shall provide before hand to be 
in his armour no lesse handsom and sightly than sure, and feede 
the eyes of the lookers on with all thinges that hee shall thinke 
may give a good grace, and shall doe his best to get him a horse 
set out with faire harnesse and sightly trappings, and to have 
proper devises, apt posies, and wittie inventions that may 
draw unto him the eyes of the lookers on as the Adamant stone 
doth yron. 

He shall never be among the last that come forth into the 
listes to shew themselves, considering the people, and especially 
women take much more heede to the first than to the last: 
because the eyes and mindes that at the beginning are greedy 
of that noveltie, note every lite matter, and printe it ^ : after- 
warde by continuance they are not onely full, but wearie of it. 

Therefore was there a noble Stageplayer in olde time that for 
this respect would alwai€s be the first to come forth to play 
his part. 

In like manner also if our Courtier doe but talke of armes, he 
shall have an eye to the profession of them hee talketh withall, 
and according to that frame himselfe, and use one maner of 
talke with men, and an other with women : and in case hee will 
touch any thing sounding to his owne praise, he shall doe it so 
* “Estimation”: cf, “honour ” 



dissemblingly as it were a chaunce and by the way, and with 
the discretion and warinesse that Count Lewis shewed us 
yesterday. 

Doe you not now thinke (M. Morello) that our rules can teach 
somewhat ? Trow you not that that friend of ours I tolde you of 
a few dales ago had cleane forgotten with whom liee spake^ and 
why? When to entertaine a gentle woman whom he never saw 
before, at his first entring in talke with her, he began to tell 
how many men he had slaine, and what a iiardie feiow hee 
was, and how hee coulde play at two hand sword. 

And had never done until he had taught her how to defend 
certaine strokes with a Poilaxe ^ being armed, and how unarmed, 
and to shew how (in a mans defence) to laye hand ^ upon a 
dagger, so that the poore gentlewoman stood upon thornes, 
and thought an houre a thousand yeare till she ^yere got from 
him, for feare least he wmuld goe nigh to kill her as hee had 
done those other. 

Into these errours runne they that have not an eye to the 
circomstances which you say you have heard of Friers. 

Therefore I say of the exercises of the bodie, some there are 
that (in a manner) are never practised but in open shew, as 
running at tilt, barriers, Joco de canne^ and all the rest that 
depende uppon Armes. 

Therefore when our Courtier taketh any of these in hand, 
first he must provide to bee so well in order for Horse, harnesse, 
and other furnitures belonging thereto, that he want nothing. 
And if -he see not him selfe throughly furnished in all pointes, 
let him not meddle at all. For if he be not well, it can not be 
excused that it is not his profession. 

After this, he ought to have a great consideration in presence 
of whome hee sheweth him selfe, and who be his matches. For 
it were not meet that a gentleman should be present in person 
and a doer in such a matter in the countrey where the lookers 
on and the doers were of a base sorte. 

Then said the Lorde Gasper Paliayicin. In our countrey of 
Lumbardy these matters are not passed upon,^ for you shall 
see the yong gentleman upon the holy dayes come daunce all 
the day long in the sunne with them of the countrey, and passe 
the time with them in casting the barre, in wrastling, running 
and leaping. And I believe it is not ill done. For no comparison 
^ Cf. “how certain blows of the battle-axe ought to be parried.’* 

® Cf. “to show the different ways of grasping the handle.** 

‘ “A matter in the coimtrey*’: cf. “a rustic festival.** 

< Cf. “ we do not make these distinctions.** 
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is there made of noblenesse of birth, but of force and sleight/ 
in whicii thinges many times the men of the countrey are not a 
whit inferiour to gentlemen, and it seemeth this familiar con- 
versation conteyneth in it a certaine lovely freenesse.^ 

This dauncing in the sunne, answered Sir Fredericke, can I 
in no case away with all ® : and I can not see what a man shall 
gaine by it. 

But who so will wrastle, runne and leape with men of the 
countrey, ought (in my judgement) to doe it after a sorte: to 
prove himselfe ^ and (as they are wont to say) for courtisie, not 
to try maistry ® with them: and a man ought (in a manner) to be 
assured to get the upper hand, else let him not meddle withall, 
for it is too ill a sight and too foule a matter and without esti- 
mation, to see a gentleman overcome by a carter, and especially 
in wrastling. 

Therefore I believe it is well done to abstaine from it, at the 
least wise in presence of many, because if hee overcome his 
gaine is small, and his losse in being overcome very great. 

Also they play at tenise (in manner) alwaies in open sight, 
and this is one of the common games, which the multitude with 
their presence much set forth. 

I will have our Courtier therefore to doe this and all the 
rest beside handling his weapon, as a matter that is not his 
profession: and not to seeme to seeke or looke for any prayse 
for it. 

Nor yet will I have him to be acknowne that he bestoweth 
much studie or time about it, although he doe it excellently 
well. Neither shall he bee like unto some that have a delite in 
musicke, and in speaking with whom soever, alwaies when he 
maketh a pause in their talke, beginne in a voice as though 
he would sing. Other walking in the streetes or in the Churches, 
goe alwaies dansing. Other meeting in the market place or where- 
soever any friend, make a gesture as though they would play 
at fence, or wrastle according as their delite is. 

Here saide the Lord Cesar Gonzaga, we have in Rome a young 
Cardinall that doth better than so, which feeling him selfe lustie 
of person, leadeth as many as come to vksite him (though hee 
never saw them before) into a garden, and is very instant 
uppon them to strip themselves into their doublet to leape 
with him, 

^ Cf. “strength and agility " 

* “Lovely freenesse”: cf. “pleasant touch of generosity.” 

® “I . . . with all”: cf. “pleases me not in any way.” 

4 r# “w »» 5 “Maistiv”: cf. “rfvalry.” 



Sir Fredericke laughed, afterwarde hee proceeded on. There 
be some other exercises that may be done both openly and 
privately, as dancing: and in this I believe the Courtier ought 
to have a respect,^ for if he dauncetli in the presence of many, 
and in a place full of people, he must (in my minde) keepe a 
certaine dignitie, tempered notwithstanding with a handsome 
and sightly sweetenesso of gestures. 

And for all he feeleth him selfe very nlnible and to have 
time and measure at will, yet let him not enter into that swifb 
nesse of feet and doubled footinges, that we see are very comely 
in our Barletta, and peradventure w'ere unseemely for a gentle- 
man: although privately in a chamber together as we be now, 
I will not say but hee may doe both that, and also dance the 
Morisco, and braulles,- yet not openly unlesse hee were in a 
maske. 

And though it w^ere so that all men knew him, it skilleth not, 
for there is no way to that, if a man will shew him selfe in open 
sights about such matters,^ w^hether it be in armes, or out of 
armes. Because to be in a maske bringeth with it a certaine 
libertie and licence, that a man may among other thinges take 
upon him the forme of that he hath better skill in, and use bent 
studie and precisenesse about the principall drift of the matter ^ 
wherein he will shew himselfe, and a certaine recklesnesse ® about 
that is not of importance, which augmenteth the grace of the 
tiling, as it w^ere to disguise a yong man in an olde mans at tier, 
but so that his garments be not a hindrance to him to shew his 
nimblenesse of person. And a man at armes in forme of a wilde ® 
shepeheard, or some other such kinde of disguising, but with 
an excellent horse and well trimmed for the purpose, because 
the minde of the lookers on runneth forthwith to imagin the 
thing that is offered unto the eyes at the first shew^, and when 
they behold afterwarde a far greater matter to come of it than 
they looked for under that attire, it delyteth them, and they 
take pleasure at it. 

Therefore it were not meete in such pastimes and open shewes, 
where they take up counterfeiting of false visages, a prince' 
should take upon him to bee like a prince in deede, because in 
so doing, the pleasure that the lookers on receive at the noveltie- 

* ‘*A respect*': cf. ‘*a care.** 

® “Bravlles”: bmndi^ a dance something like the cotillon. 

® '* For there is no way to that,** etc. : cf. “indeed there is no better way 
of displaying oneself in such matters at public sports** (than to be masked). . 

* Cf. “care and elaboration upon the chief point oi the thing,’* 

* “Recklesnesse**: cf. “nonchalance.** * “ Wilde,’*: cf. “rustic,** 
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of the matter shoulde want a great deale, for it is no noveltie 
at all to any man for a prince to bee a prince. And when it is 
perceyved that beside his being a prince, he will also beare the 
shape of a prince, he loseth the libertie to doe all those things 
that are out of dignitie of a prince. 

And in case there any contentio happen especially with 
weapon in these pastimes, he might easily make men believe 
that he keepeth the person of a prince because hee will not be 
beaten but spared of the rest: beside that, doing in sporte the 
v'erie same hee should doe in good earnest when neede required, 
it would take away his authoritie in deede, and would appeare 
in like case to be play also. 

But in this point the prince stripping himselfe of the person 
of a prince, and mingling him selfe equally with his under- 
linges (yet in such wise that hee may bee known) with refusing 
superioritie, let him chalenge a greater superioritie, namely, 
to passe other men, not in authoritie, but in vertue, and declare 
that the prowesse is not encreased by his being a prince. 

Therefore I say that the Courtier ought in these open sights 
of armes to have the selfe same respect according to his degree. 

But in vauting, wrastiing, running and leaping, I am well 
pleased he flee the multitude of people, or at the least be seene 
very seldome times. For there is no thing so excellent in the 
world, that the ignorant people have not their fil of, and smally 
regard it ^ in often beholding it. 

The like judgement I have to Musicke: but I woulde not our 
Courtier should doe as many doe, that as soone as they come 
to any place, and also in the presence of great men with whome 
they have no acquaintance at all, without much entreating set 
out them selves to shew as much as they know, yea and many 
times that they know not, so that a man would weene they 
came purposely to shewe themselves for that, and that it is 
their principall profession. 

Therefore let our Courtier come to shew his musick as a thing 
to passe the time withall, and as he were enforced to doe it, and 
not in the presence of noble men, nor of any great multitude. 

And for all hee be skilfuH and doth welt understand it, yet 
will I have him to dissemble the studie and paines that a man 
must needes take in all thinges that are well done. And let him 
make semblance that he esteemeth but litle in himselfe that 
quaiitie, but in doing it excellently well, make it much esteemed 
of other men. 



'Then saide the Lord Gasper Pallavicin. There are many sortes 
of musike. as well in the brest as upon instruments d therefore 
would I gladly learne which is the best^ and at what time the 
Courtier ought to practise it. 

Me thinke then ans^vered Sir Fredericke^ pricksong is a faire 
musicke^ so it be done upon the booke surel}^ and after a good 
sorte." But to sing to the lute is much better, because all the 
sweetnes consistetii in one alone/ and a man is much more heed- 
ful! and understandeth better the feat manner, and the aire 
or veyne ^ of it, when the eares are not busied in hearing any moe 
than one voice; and beside every litle errour is soone perceived, 
which happeneth not in singing with company, for one beareth 
out an other. 

But singing to the lute with the dittie® (me thinke) is more 
pleasant than the rest, for it addeth to the wordes such a grace 
and strength, that it is a great w'onder. 

Also all Instrumentes with freats are full of harmony, because 
the tunes of them are very perfect,® and with ease a man may doe 
many thinges upon them that fill the mind with sweetnesse 
of musicke. 

And the musicke with a sette of Violes doth no lesse delite 
a man: for it is verie sweet and artificial!.^ 

A mans brest ® giveth a great ornament and grace to all these 
instruments, in the which I will have it sufficient that our 
Courtier have an understanding. Yet the more cunninger he is 
upon them, the better it is for him, without medling much with 
the instruments that Minerva and Alcibiades refused, because 
it seemeth they are noysome.^ 

Now as touching the time and season when these sortes of 
musicke are to bee practised : I believe at all times when a man 
is in familiar and loving company, having nothing else adoe. 
But especially they are meete to be practised in the presence of 
women, because those sights sweeten the mindes of the hearers, 
and make them the more apt to bee pierced with the pleasant- 
nesse of musicke, and also they quicken the spirits of the 
very doers. 

^ Cf. “vocal as well as*instnimental.” 

® Cf. “to sing well by note, -with ease and in a beautiful style.” 

^ Cf. “lies in the solo part.” 

^ Cf. “fine manner and the melody.” 

* Cf. “by way of recitative.” 

® Cf. “All keyed instruments also are pleasing to the ear, because they 
produce very perfect consonances.” 

^ “ Artificial!” : cf. “exquisite.” 

* “Brest”: cf. “the human voice.” 


Cf. “ungraceful.’ 
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I am well pleased (as I have saide) they flee the multitude, 
and especially of the unnoble. 

But the seasoning of the whole must be discretion, because 
in effect it were a matter unpossible to imagine all cases that 
fall. And if the Courtier bee a righteous judge of ^ him selfe, hee 
shall apply him selfe well inough to the time, and shall discerne 
when the hearers minds are disposed to give eare and when they 
are not. He shall know his age, for (to say the truth) it were 
no meete matter, but an ill sight to see a man of any estimation 
being old, hore-headed and toothiesse, full of wrinkles, with a 
lute in his armes playing upon it, and singing in the middest 
of a company of wome, although he couide doe it reasonably 
well. And that because such songes containe in them wordes of 
love, and in olde men love is a thing to be jested at: although 
otherwhile he seemeth among other miracles of his to take delite 
in spite of yeares to set a fire frosen heartes. 

Then answered the Lord Julian: doe you not barre poore olde 
men from this pleasure (Sir Fredericke) for in my time I have 
knowne men of yeares have very perfect brestes ® and most nimble 
fingers for instruments, much more than some yong men. 

I goe not about (quoth Sir Fredericke) to barre old men from 
this pleasure, but I wil barre you and these Ladies from laughing 
at that follie. 

And in case olde men will sing to the lute, let them doe it 
secretely, and onely to rid their mindes of those troublesome 
cares, and grievous disquieting that our life is full of: and to 
taste of that excellencie ® which I believe Pythagoras and Socrates 
savoured in musicke. 

And set case they exercise it not at all: for that they have 
gotten a certaine habite and custome of it, they shall favour it 
much better in hearing, than he that hath no knowledge in it: 
For like as the armes of a Smith that is weake in other thinges, 
because they are more exercised, bee stronger than an other 
bodies that is sturdie, but not exercised to worke with Ms armes; 
even so the armes that. bee exercised in musicke, doe much 
better and sooner discerne it, and with much more pleasure 
judge of it, than other, how good and quicke soever they be, 
that have not beene practised in y^ variety of pleasant musicke; 
because those musical tunes pearce not, but without leaving 
any tast of themselves passe by y® eares not accustomed to 

^ Cf. ‘‘rightly xiaderstands.'** 

® “Brestes.*^ etc.: cf. “risrht -oerfect voices.” 



heare them, although the verie wilde beastes feele some delite 
in melodic. 

This is therefore the pleasure meete for olde men to take 
in musicke. 

The selfe same I say of daundng, for in deede these exercises 
ought to be left o£t before age constraineth us to leave them 
whether we will or no. 

It is better then, answered here M. Morello lialfe chafed/ to 
except all old men, and to say that onely yong men are to be 
called Courtiers. 

Then laughed Sir Fredericke and saide: Note (maister Morello) 
whether such as delite in these matters, if they bee not yong 
men, doe not studie to appeare young, and therefore dye their 
haire and make their bearde grow^ twice a weeke, and this 
proceedeth upon that nature saith to them in secrete, that these 
matters are not comely but for yong men. 

All these Ladies laughed, because they knewe these wordes 
touched maister Morello, and he seemed somwhat out of patience 
at the matter. 

Yet are there other entertainements with women, saide im- 
mediatly Sir Fredericke, meete for olde men. 

And what be these (quoth maister Morello) to tell fables ? ® 

And that too, answered Sir Fredericke. But every age (as 
you know) carrieth with him his thoughts, and hath some peculiar 
vertue and some peculiar vice. And olde men for ail they are 
ordinarilye wiser than yong men, more continent, and of a 
better foresight, yet are they wnthail more lavish in wordes, 
more greedy, harder to please, more fearefull, alwaies chafing 
in the house, sharpe to their children, and wil have every man 
wedded to their will. 

And contrariwise, yong men are hardy, easie to be entreated, 
but more apt to brawling and chiding, wavering and unstedfast, 
that love and unlove all at a time: given to all their delites, and 
enimies to them that tell them of their profit. 

But of all the other ages, mans state is most temperate, 
which hath now done with the curst prankes of youth/ and not 
yet growne to auncifintnes.^ 

^ chafed*^: cf. ‘*with a little heat.** 

*‘‘Make their h^arde grow*': cf. (•) “shave.** 

* “Fables**: cf. “stones” —a thrust at Sir Frederick, so employed. 

* Cf. “spirited, generous, frank . . .** 

* Hoby at twenty-four is much sterner than Castiglione at twice those 
years. “Cuist prankes . . .**: cf. “the faults of youth,*’ 

' Cf, “to those of age.** 
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These then that bee placed (as it were) in the extremities, it 
is behovefnll for them to know how to correct the vices with 
reason^ that nature hath bredde in them. 

Therefore ought old men to take heede of much praysing them 
selves, and of the other vices, that wee have saide are proper 
to them, and suffer the wisedom and knowledge to beare stroke 
in them that they have gotte by long experience, and to be 
(as it were) Oracles, to the which every man should haunt for 
counsaile^ and have a grace in uttering that they know, applying 
it aptly to the purpose, accompanying with grace of yeares a 
certaine temperate and merry pleasantnesse. 

In this wise shall they be good Courtiers, and be well entertained 
with men and women, and every man will at all times be glad 
of their company, without singing or dauncing: and when need 
requireth they shall shewe their prowesse in matters of waight. 

The very same respect and judgement shall yong men have, 
not in keeping the fashion of olde men (for what is meete for the 
one, were not in all pointes so fit for the other: and it is a common 
saying, To much gravitie in yong men is an ill signe) but in 
correcting the naturall vices in them. 

Therefore delight I in a yong man, and especially a man at 
armes, if hee have a certaine sagenesse in him and few wordes, 
and somewhat demure, without those busie gestures and unquiet 
manners which wee see so many times in that age : for they seeme 
to have a certaine gift above other yong men. 

Beside that, this milde behaviour containeth in it a kind of 
sightly fiercenesse,^ because it appeareth to be stirred, not of 
wrath but of judgement, and rather governed by reason than 
appetite: and this (in manner) alwaies is knowne in all men 
of stomacke. 

And we see it likewise in brute beastes, that have a certaine 
noble courage and stoutnesse above the rest: as the Lion and the 
Egle: neither is" it voide of reason, ^ for so much as that violent 
and sodaine motion without wordes or other token of choler 
which with all force bursteth out together at once (as it were 
the shot of a gunne) from quietnes, which is contrarie to it, is 
much more violent and furious, than that’ which increaseth by 
degrees and waxeth hotte by litle and litle. 

Therfore such going about some enterprise, are so full of 
wordes, they so leape and skip and can not stand still, that it 
hppeareth they be ravished ® in those matters, and (as our maister 
^Cf, “impressive boldness.” ®Cf. “strange.” 



Peter Mount saith well) they doe like children, that going in the 
night sing for feare, as though singing of theirs should make 
them plucke up their spirits to bee the bolder. 

Even as therefore in a yong man a quiet and ripe youth is to 
be commended, because it appeareth that lightnesse (which 
is the peculiar vice of that age) is tempred and corrected: even 
so in an olde man a greene and lively old age is much to be 
esteemed, because it appeareth that the force of the mind is so 
much, that it heateth and giveth a certaine strength to that 
feeble and colde age, and maintaineth it in that middle state, 
which is the better parte of our life. 

But in conclusion all these good qualities shall not suffise 
our Courtier to purchase him the generall favour of great men, 
gentlemen and Ladies, if he have not also a gentle and loving 
behaviour in his dayly conversation. 

And of this I believe verily it is a hard matter to give any 
manner rule, for the infinite and sundrie matters that happen 
in practising one with an other: for so much as among all men 
in the worlde, there are not two to be found that in every point 
agree in minde together. 

Therefore he that must be plyable to bee conversant vdth so 
many, ought to guide himselfe with his own judgement. And 
knowing the difference of one man and an other, every day 
alter, fashion and manner according to the disposition of them 
he is conversant withalL 

And for my part I am not able in this behalfe to give him 
other rules than the aforesaide, which our maister Morello 
learned of a child e in confessing himselfe.^ 

Herein L. Emilia laughed and saide, you would ridde your 
hands of paines taking (Sir Fredericke) but you shall not escape 
so, for it is your part to minister talke until! it be bedtime. 

And what if I have nothing to say (madam) how then, 
answered Sir Fredericke? 

The Ladie Emilia saide: we shall now trye your wit. And if 
all be true I have hearde, there have beene men so wittie and 
eloquent, that they have not wanted matter to make a booke 
in the prayse of a ffie^ other in the praise of a quartaine Fever, 
an other in the prayse of baldnesse: doth not your hart 
serve you to finde out somewhat to say for one night of 
Courting? 

We have alreadie, answered Sir Fredericke, spoken as much as 
will goe nigh to make two bookes. But since no excuse shall 
^ “In confessing**: cf. “at the confessional.** 
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serve, I will speake until you shall thinke I have fulfilled though 
not my dutie, yet my power. 

I suppose the conversation which y® Courtier ought chiefly 
to bee plyable unto, with all diligence to get him favor, is the 
very same that he shall have with his prince. And although 
this name of conversation bringeth with it a certaine equalitie, 
that a man would not judge can raigne betweene the maister 
and the servant, yet will we so terme it for this once. 

I will have our Courtier therefore (beside that he hath and 
doth dayiy give men to understand that he is of the prowesse 
which wee have said ought to be in him) to turne all his thoughts 
and force of minde to love, and (as it were) to reverence the 
prince hee serveth above all other thinges, and in his wil, 
manners and fashions, to bee altogether plyable to please 
him. 

Here without any longer stay, Peter of Naples said: of these 
Courtiers now adayes ye shall finde ynow, for (me thinke) in 
few words ye have painted us out a joly flatterer. 

You are farre deceived, answered Sir Fredericke, for flatterers 
love not their Lordes, nor their friendes, the which I say unto 
you I will have principally in our Courtier. 

And to please him, and to obey his commandements whom 
he serveth, may bee done without flatterie, for I meane the 
commandements that are reasonable and honest, or such as 
of themselves are neither good nor bad, as in gamming and 
pastime, and giving him selfe more to some one exercise than 
to an other. Aud to this will I have the Courtier to frame him 
selfe, though by nature he were not enclined to it: so that when- 
soever his Lord looketh upon him, hee may thinke in his minde 
that hee hath to talke with him of a matter that he wil be glad 
to heare. The which shall come to passe if there bee a good 
judgement in him to understande what pleaseth his prince, 
and a wit and wisedom to knowe how to apply it, and a bent 
will to make him pleased with the thing which perhaps by 
nature should displease* him. 

And having these principles, he shall never be sadde before 
his prince, nor melancholy, nor so soleynras many, that a man 
would weene were at debate with their Lordes, which is truely 
a hatefull matter. 

He shal not be ill tongued, and especially against his superi- 
ours which happeneth oftentimes: for it appeareth that there 
is a storme in courtes that carrieth this condition with it, that 



bands/ and is promoted from very base degree to high estatCj 
hee is evermore complayning and reporteth worst of him: 
which is an uncomely thing, not onely for such as these be, but 
even for such as be ill handled in deed. 

Our Courtier shall use no fond saucinesse. He shall be no 
carrier about of tryiiing newes. He shall not be overseene^ in 
speaking otherwiiiie wordes that may offend, where his intent 
was to please. 

He shall not be stubborne and full of contention, as some 
busie bodies that a man would 'i^eene had none other delyte but 
to vexe and stirre men like liies, and take upon them to 
contrarie e^^ery man spitefully without respect. He shall be 
no babler, not given to lightnesse, no 13'ar, no boaster, nor 
fond flatterer, but sober, and keeping him alwaies within 
his boundes, use continually, and especially abroad, the re- 
verence and respect that becommeth the servant toward the 
maister. 

And shall not doe as many that meeting a prince how great 
soever he be, if they have once spoken with him before come 
towarde him with a certaine smyling and friendlye countenance, 
as though they would make of one their equall, or shew favour 
to an inferiour of theirs. 

Very seldom or (in manner) never shall he crave any thing 
of his Lorde for him selfe, least the Lorde having respect to 
deny it him for him selfe, should not graunte it him without 
displeasure, which is farre worse.® Againe, in suing for others, he 
shall discretely observe the times, and his sute shall bee for 
honest and reasonable matters,^ and he shal so frame his sute, 
in leaving out those points that he shall knowe will trouble 
him, and in making easie after a comely sort the lettes, that his 
Lorde wil evermore graunt it him and though he deny it, hee 
shall not thinke to have offended him whom he meant not to 
doe, for because great men oftentimes after they have denyed 
a request to one that hath sued to them with great instance, 
think the person that laboured to them so earnestly for it, was 
verie greedy of it, and therefore in not obtaining it, hath cause 
to bears him ill wfll that denyed him it, and upon this 
suspition they conceive an hatred against that person and 

1 Cf. ‘‘that those who have been most favoured , . 

® “ Overseene : cl “thoughtless.** 

® Castiglione’s frequent letters to his mother requiring money, clothes, 
and food, are good proof that he lollowed this counsel. 

* It was a reasonable matter for Castiglione to try to have his young 
hmther made a cardinal. 
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can never afterwarde brooke him nor afforde him good 
countenance.^ 

He shal not covet to presse into the chamber or other secrete 
places where his Lord is withdrawne^ unlesse hee be bidj for all he 
bee of great authoritie with him: because great men oftentimes 
when they are privately gotten alone^ love a certaine libertle 
to speake and doe what they please, and therefore will not bee 
seene or heard of any person that may lightly deeme of them, 
and reason willeth no lesse. 

Therefore such as speake against great men for making of their 
chamber persons of no great qualitie in other thinges, but in 
knowing how to attend about their person (me thinke) commit 
an error: because I can not see why they should not have the 
libertie to refresh their mindes, which we our selves would have 
to refresh ours. 

But in case the Courtier that is inured with waightie affaires, 
happen to be afterwarde secretly in chamber with him, he 
ought to change his coate, and to deferre grave matters till 
an other time and place, and frame him selfe to pleasant com- 
munication, and such as his Lord will be willing to give eare unto, 
least hee hinder that good moode of his. But herein and in all 
other thinges, let him have an especiall regarde, that he bee 
not combrous to him. 

And let him rather looke to have favour and promotion offered 
him, than crave it so openly in the face of the world, as many 
doe, that are so greedie of it, that a man would weene, the not 
obtaining it greeveth them as much as the losse of life: and if 
they chaunce to enter into any displeasure, or els see other in 
favour, they are in such anguish of mind, that they can by no 
meanes dissemble the malice, and so make all men laugh them 
to scorne, and many times they are the cause that great men 
favour some one, onely to spite them withalL 

And afterwarde if they happen to enter into favor, then 
passing a meane, they are so dronken in it, that they know 
not what to doe for joy: and a man would weene that they wist 
not what were become of their feete and handes, and (in a 
manner) are readie to call company to ^behold them, and to 
rejoyce with them, as a matter they have not been accustomed 
withall. Of this sorte I will not have our Courtier to be. 

i Castiglione suffered for long on accomt of a request granted. He was 
first attached to the court of Mantua, and suing and obtaining permission 
to serve Guidobaldo of Urbino instead, won the almost relentless dislike 



I woulde have him to esteeme favour and promotion, but 
for all that not to love it so much, that a man should thinke 
hee couMe not live without it. And when he hath it, let him not 
shew him selfe new or straunge in it, nor wonder at it when it 

is offered liim. 

Nor refuse it in such sort as some, that for very ignorance 
receive it not, and so make men believe that they acknowledge 
themselves unworthie of it. 

Yet ought a man alwaies to humble him selfe somewhat 
under liis degree, and not receive favor and promotions so easily 
as the}’ be offered him, but refuse them modestly, shewing he 
much esteemeth them, and after such a sort, that he may give 
him an occasion that oftereth them, to offer them with a great 
deale more instance. 

Because the more resistance ^ a man maketh in such manner 
to receive them, the more doth he seeme to the prince that 
giveth them to be esteemed,- and that the benefit which hee 
bestoweth is so much the more, as he that receiveth it, seemeth 
to make of it, thinking him selfe much honoured thereby. 

And these are the true and perfect promotions/ that make 
men esteemed of such as see them abroad'^: because when they 
are not craved, every man conjectureth they arise of true vertue, 
and so much the more, as they are accompanied with modestie. 

Then saide the Lord Cesar Gonzaga, me thmke ye have this 
clause out of the Gospel, where it is writen: When thou art bid 
to a mariage, goe and sit thee down in the lowest roome, that 
whe he commeth that bid thee, he may say, Friend come higher, 
and so it shall bee an honour for thee in the sight of the guestes.® 

Sir Fredericke laughed and saide: it were too great a sacriledge 
to steale out of the Gospel. But you are better learned in 
scripture than I was aware of: then he proceeded. 

See into what daunger they fall sometime, that rashly before 
a great man enter into talke unrequired, and many times that 
y* Lord, to scorne them withail, maketh no answere, and 
turneth his head to the other hand: and in case hee doth make 
answere, every man perceiveth it is done full scornefully. 

Therefore to purchase favour at great mens handes, there is 
no better way than to deserve it. Neither must a man hope when 
he seeth an other in favor with a prince, for whatsoever matter, 

1 ‘‘Resistance”: cf. “reluctance.” 

“the more highly will the prince who gives them think himself 
esteemed.” 

2 “True and perfect promotions”: cf, “true and solid favours.” 

* Cf. “from Without.” ® St, Luke iv. 8 and ro, 

ic» Ro*? 
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in Mowing his steps to come to the same, because every thing 
is not fitte for every man. And ye shall finde otherwhile some 
one that by nature is so readie in Ms mery jestes, that what 
ever he speaketh, bringeth laughter with it, and a man would 
weene that he were borne onely for that: and if another that 
hath a grave fashion in him, of how good a wit soever he be, 
attempt the like, it will be very cold and without grace, so that 
hee will make a man abhore to heare him, and in effect will be 
like the Asse,^ that to counterfeite the dogge, would play with 
his maister. 

Therefore it is meete eche man know him selfe, and his owne 
disposition, and apply him selfe thereto, and consider what 
thinges are meete for him to follow, and what are not. 

Before you goe any further, saide here maister Vincent Cal- 
meta, if I have well marked, me thought ye saide right now, that 
the best way to purchase favour, is to deserve it: and the Courtier 
ought rather to tarry til promotions be offred him, than pre- 
sumptuouslye to crave them. 

I feare me least tMs rule be litle to purpose, and mee thinke 
experience doth us manifestly to understand the contrary: 
because now adaies very few are in favour with princes, but 
such as be malapert. And I wote well you can be a good witnesse 
of some, that perceiving themselves in small credite with their 
princes, are come up onely with presumption. 

As for such as come to promotion with modestie, I for my 
part know none, and if I give you respite to bethinke your selfe, 
I believe ye will find out but few. 

And if you marke the French court which at this day is one 
of the noblest in all Christendom, ye shal find that all such as 
are generally in favor there, have in them a certaine malapert- 
nesse,^ and that not onely one with an other, but with the 
king him selfe. 

Doe you not so say, answered Sir Fredericke, for in Fraunce 
there are very modest and curteous gentlemen. Truth it is, that 
they use a certaine libertie and familiaritjie without ceremonies, 
wMch is proper and natural unto them, and therfore it ought 
not to bee termed malapertnesse. For in that manner of theirs, 
although they laugh and jeast at such as be malapert, yet doe 
they set much by them that seeme to them to have any prowess© ^ 
or modestie in them. 
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Caimeta answered : marke the Spaniards that seeme the \ ery 
maisters of Courtly fashions, and consider how many ye find 
that with women and great men are not most malapert/ and so 
much worse ^ than the Frenchmen, in that at the first shew/hey 
declare a certaine modestie ? And no doubt but they bee wise in 
so doingj because (as I have said) the great men of our time doe 
all favour such as are of these conditions. 

Then answered Sir Fredericke: I can not abide (maister 
Vincent) that yee should defame in this wise the great men of 
our time, because there be many notwithstanding that love 
modestie : the which I doe not say of it selfe is sufficient to make 
a man esteemed. 

But I say unto you, when it is accompanied with great 
prowesse, it maketh him much esteemed that hath it. And though 
of it selfe it lye still/ the worthie deedes speake at large, and are 
much more to be wondred at, than if they were accompanied 
with presumption or rashnesse. 

I will not now deny, but many Spaniards there bee full of 
malapertnesse : but I say unto you, they that are best esteemed, 
for the most part are very modest. 

Againe some other there be also so cold, that they flee the 
company of men too out of measure, and passe a certaine degree 
of meane: so that they make men deeme them either too feare- 
fuil, or to high minded.*^ And this do I in no case allowe, neyther 
would I have modestie so drie and withered, that it should 
become rudenesse. But let the Courtier, when it commeth to 
purpose, bee well spoken, and in discourses upon states, wise 
and expert; and have such a judgement that he may frame him 
selfe to the manners of the Countrey where ever bee commeth. 

Then in lower matters, let him be pleasantly disposed, and 
reason well upon every matter, but in especial! tende alwaies 
to goodnesse.® No envious person, no carrier of an evil tongue 
in his head: nor at any time given to seeke preferment or pro- 
motion any naughtie way, nor by the meane of any subtil! 
practise. 

Then saide Caimeta: I will assure you all, the other waies 
are much more douFtfull and harder to compasse, than is that 
you discommend: because now adayes (to rehearse it againe) 
great men love none but such as be of that condition. 

Doe you not so say, answered then Sir Fredericke, for that 

‘ Cf. ‘*not very presumptuous/' * Cf. “aud even more so." 

® ‘*Lye still": cf, “be silent ai4>out itself.” 
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were too plaine an argument, that the great men of our time 
were all vicious and naught, which is untrue, for some there 
be that be good. 

But if it fell to our Courtiers lot to serve one that were vicious 
and wicked, as soone as he knoweth it, let him forsake him, least 
hee tast of the bitter paine that ail good men feele that serve 
the wicked. 

We must pray unto God, answered Calmeta, to lielpe us to 
good, for when we are once with them, wee must take them with 
all their faultes, for infinite respect es constraine a gentleman 
after he is once entred into service wdth a Lord, not to forsake 
him.^ But the ill lucke is in the beginning: and Courtiers in this 
case are not unlike unluckie foules bred up in an ill vale.^ 

Me thinke, quoth Sir Fredericke, duetie ought to prevaile 
before all other respects, but yet so that a gentleman forsake 
not his Lord at the warre, or in any other adversitie, and be 
thought to doe it to follow fortune, or because hee seemed then 
to want the meane to profitte by: at all other times I believe 
hee may with good reason, and ought to forsake that service 
that among good men shall put him to shame, for all men will 
imagine that he that serveth the good, is good, and he that 
serveth the ill is ill. 

I wouide have you to cleare me of one doubt that I have in 
my head, quoth then the Lorde Lodovicus Pius, namely whether 
a gentleman be bound or no, while he is in his princes service, 
to obey him in all thinges which he shall commaund, though 
they were dishonest and shameful matters. 

In dishonest matters we are not bound to obey any bodie, 
answered Sir Fredericke. 

And what? (replyed the Lord Lodovicus Pius) if I be in 
service with a prince who handleth me well, and hopeth that I 
will doe any thing for him that may bee done, and he happen 
to command me to kill a man, or any other like matter, ought 
I to refuse to doe it? 

You ought, answered Sir Fredericke, to obey your Lord in all 
thinges that tend to his profit and honour, not in such matters 
as tende to his losse and shame. 

Therefore if he shoulde command you to conspire treason, ye 
are not onely not bound to doe it, but yee are bound not to doe 


^This was Castiglione’s own manner: Federico’s two murders did not 
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it, both for your owne sake, and for being a minister of the 
shame of your Lord. 

Truth it is, many tilings seeme at the first sight good, which 
are ill: and many ill, that notwithstanding are good. 

Therefore it is lawful for a man somtime in his Lords service, 
to kill not one man alone, but ten thousand, and to doe many 
other tliinges, which if a man waigh them not as he ought, wii 
appeare ill, and yet are not so in deede. 

Then answered the Lord Gasper Pallavicin. Ah by your faith 
talke somewhat in this case, and teach us howe wee may discerne 
things good in deede, from such as appeare good. 

I pray 3 mu pardon mee, quoth Sir Fredericke, I wii not at 
this time enter into that, for there were too much to be saide in 
it: but all is to be referred to your discretion. 

Cieare ye me at the least of an other doubt, replyed the Lord 
Gasper. And what doubt is that, quoth Sir Fredericke.^ 

This answered the Lorde Gasper: I woulde knowe where 1 
am charged by my maister in expresse wordes in an enterprise 
of businesse what ever it bee, w'hat I have to doe therein: if I, 
at the deed doing thinking with my selfe in doing it more or 
lesse, or otherwise than my commission, to bring it more pros- 
perously to passe, and more for his profit that gave mee that 
commission, -whether ought I to goveme my selfe according to 
the first charge, without passing the bounds of the commission, 
or els doe the thing that I judge to be best? 

Then answered Sir Fredericke: in this point I would give you 
the judgement with the example of Manlius Torquatus, which 
in that case for over much affection slue his sonne, if I thought 
him worthie great prayse, (which to saye the truth) I doe not: 
although againe I dare not discommend him, contrarie to the 
opinion of so many hundred yeares.^ For out of doubt, it is a 
daungerous matter to swarve from the commandements of a 
mans superiors, trusting more in his owne judgement than in 
theirs, whom <5f reason he ought to obey. 

Because if his imagination faile him, and the matter take ill 
successe, he runneth into the error of disobedience, and marreth 
that hee hath to doe^ without any manner of excuse or hope of 
pardon. Againe, in case the matter come well to passe according 
to his desire, he must thanke his fortune, and no more adoe. 
Yet in this sorte a custome is brought up, to set litle by the 
commandement of the superior powers. And by his example 

^Cf. p. 126. Private jndgment is subordinated to general custom. See 
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that bringeth the matter to good passe, which peradventure is 
a wise man, and hath discoursed with reason and also aided by 
fortune, afterwarde a thousande other ignorant persons, and 
light headed, will take a stomacke to adventure in matters of 
most importance to doe after their owne way, and to appeare 
wise and of authoritie, will swarve from the commission of their 
heads, which is a very ill matter, and oftentimes the cause of 
infinit errors. 

But I believe in this point, the person whom the matter 
toucheth, ought to skanne it deepely, and (as it were) put in a 
balance the goodnesse and commoditie that is like to ensue 
unto him in doing contrarie to that he is charged, admitting 
his purpose succeed according to his hope. 

And counterpeise on the other side the hurt and discommoditie 
that ariseth, if in doing otherwise than hee is comanded, the 
matter chance to have ill successe: and knowing that the hurt 
may bee greater and of more importance, if it succeed ill, then 
the profit, if it happen well, hee ought to refraine, and in every 
point to observe his commission. 

And contrariwise, if the profit be like to bee of more import- 
ance, if it succeed well, than the hurt, if it happen amisse, I 
believe he may with good reason take in hande to doe the thing 
that reason and judgement shall set before him, and leave some- 
what aside the very forme of the commission,’- after the example 
of good merchant men, that to gaine much, adventure a litle, 
and not much, to gaine a litle. 

I allow well that he have a regarde to the nature of the Lord 
he serveth, and according to that, frame himself e. For in case 
he be rigorous (as many such there are,) I woulde never coun- 
saile him, if he were my friend, to vary in any parcell from the 
appointed order, least it happen unto him, as a maister Inginner 
of Athens was served, unto whom P. Crassus Mutianus, being 
in Asia, and going about to batter a towne, sent to demaund of 
him one of y® two shipmastes that he had scene in Athens to 
make a Ram to beat downe the walles, and saide, hee woulde 
have the greater. 

This Inginner, as he that was very curming in deede, knew 
the greater would not very well serve for this purpose, and 
because the lesser was more easie to be carried, and also fitter 
{o make that ordinance, he sent that to Mutianus. And after 
he had understood how the matter passed, he sent for the poore 
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admitting any reason he could alledge for liimselfCj made him 
to be stripped naked, beaten and hipped with rods, so that he 
d3’ed, seeming to him in steade of ol3e}.dng him, he would have 
counsailed him: therefore with such rigorous men, a man must 
looke well to his doings. 

Dut let us leave a part now this practise of the superiours, and 
come downe to the conversation that a man hath with his 
equailcs or somewhat inferiors, for unto them also must a man 
frame himselfe, because it is more universal!}" frequented, and 
a man findetli himselfe oftner among them, than among his 
superiors. 

Although there be some fond persons, that being in company 
with the greatest friende they have in the world, if they meete 
with one better apparrelled, by and by they cleave unto him: 
and if an other come in place better than he, they doe the like 
altogether unto him. 

And againe when the prince passeth through the market 
place, through Churches or other haunted ^ places, they make all 
men give them roome with their elbowes, till they come to their 
heeleSj^ and though they have nothing to say to him, yet will 
they talk with him, and keepe him with a long tale, laugh, clappe 
the handes, and nod the heade, to seeme to have waigfxtie 
businesse, that the people may see they are in favour. 

But because these kind of men vouchsafe not to speake but 
with great men, I will not we should vouchsafe to speake of them. 

Then the Lorde Julian, Since ye have (quoth he) made mention 
of these that are so readie to felowshippe themselves with the 
wel apparreled, I would have you to shew us in what sort the 
Courtier shoulde apparrell himselfe, what kinde of garment doth 
best become him, and how he should fit himself in all his garments 
about his bodie : because we see infinit varietie in it. 

And some are araied after the French fashion, some after the 
Spanish attyre, another will seeme a Dutchman. Neither want 
we of them also that will clothe themselves like Turkes: Some 
weare beardes, other doe not. 

Therefore it were ^ good deed in this varietie, to shew how a 
man should choose out the best. 

Sir Fredericke saide: In very deede, I am not able to give 
any certaine rule about rayment, but that a man should frame 
himselfe to the custome of the most. And since (as you say) this 
custome is so variable, and Italians are so desirous to take up 
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other mens fashions, I believe every man may lawfully apparrell 
him selfe at his pleasure. 

But I know not by what destinie it commeth, that Italic 
hath not as it was wont to have, a fashion of attire, known to 
be the Italian fashion: for although the bringing up of these new 
fashions maketh the first ^ to appeare very grosse, yet were they 
peradventure a token of libertie, where these have beene a prog- 
nosticate of bondage, the wliich (me thinke) now is plainely 
inough fulfilled. 

And as it is writte, when Darius, the yeare before hee fought 
with Alexander, had altered his sword he wore by his side, which 
was a Persian blade, into the fashion of Macedonie, it was inter- 
preted by the Soothsayers, how this signified, that they into 
whose fashion Darius had altered the forme of his Persian 
blade, shoulde become rulers of Persia: even so where wee have 
altered our Italian fashions into straunge, me thinke it signified, 
that all they into whose fashions ours were chaunged, should 
come in to overcome us: the which hath beene too true: for 
there is not now a nation left that hath not left us their pray, 
so that there remaineth litie beliinde to pray upon, and yet 
for all that cease they not to pray still. 

But I will not enter into communication of sorrow: therefore 
it shall be well to speake of the raiment of our Courtier, the which 
so it be not out of use, nor contrary to his profession, in the rest (I 
thinke) it will doe well inough, so as the wearer be satisfied withalL 

Truth it is, that I would love it the better, if it were not 
extreme in any part, as the Frenchman is wont to be sometime 
over long, and the Dutchman over short, ^ but as they are both 
the one and the other amended and brought into better frame 
by the Italians. 

Moreover I will holde alwaies with it, if it bee rather somewhat 
grave and auncient,^ than garish. Therfore me thinke a blacke 
colour hath a better grace in garments than any other, and 
though not throughly blacke, yet somewhat darke, and this I 
meane for his ordinarie apparrell. 

For there is no doubt, but upon armor^it is more meete to 
have sightly and merrie colours,^ and also garments for pleasure,® 
cut, pompous and rich. 

1 “The first’": cf. “the former ones.” 

“over-amplitude . . . over-scantiness.” 
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Likewise in open shewes about triumpheSj games, maskeries, 
and such other matters, because so appointed there is in them 
a certain livelinesse and mirth, which in deede doth well set forth 
feaies of armes and pastimes. 

^ But in the rest I coulde wish they should declare the solem- 
nitie^ that the Spanish nation much observeth, for outwarde 
matters many times are a token of the inwarde. 

Then said the Lord Cesar Gonzaga, I would not stick much 
at this, for so a gentleman be of worthinesse in other matters, 
liis_^ garments^ neither encrease nor minish reputation. 

Sir Fredericke answered: ye say true. Yet which of us is 
there, that seeing a gentleman goe with a garment upon* 
his backe quartered with sundrie colors, or with so many 
pointes tied together, and all about with laces and fringes set 
overthwart, will not count him a verie dizarde, or a common 
j caster.^ 

Neither dizard, quoth maister Peter Bembo, nor a jeaster^ 
would a man count him, that had lived any while in Lumbardy, 
for there they goe all so. 

Why then, answered the Dutchesse smyling, if they goe all 
so, it ought not to be objected to them for a vice, this kinde 
of attire being as comely and proper to them, as it is to the 
Venetians, to weare their long wyde sleeves, and to the Floren- 
tines their hoodes.® 

I speake no more of Lombardy quoth sir Fridericke, than of 
other places, for in every nation yee shall finde both foolish 
and wise. 

But to speake that I thinke is most requisite as touching 
appareli, I will have the Courtier in all hys garmentes handsome 
and cleanely,^ and take a certaine delight in modest precisenes,® 
but not for all that after a womanish or light manner, neyther 
more in one poynte than in another, as wee see many so curious 
about their haire, that they forget all the rest. 

Other delite to have their teeth faire: other in their beard: 
other in buskins: other in caps: other in coiffes. And so it 
commeth to passe, that those few 'things which they have 
clenly in them, appeare borrowed ware, and all the rest which 
is most fond,® is knowne to be their owne. But this trade will 
I have our Courtier to die by my counsaile, with an addition 
also, that he ought to determine with him selfe what he will 

I ‘‘Solemnities : cf. “sobrietie.” a Cf. “fool or a buffoon.'* 

; Bembo was a Venetian. « Cf. “neat and dainty." 

® Cf. “ very tasteless." 
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appeare to be, and in such sort as he desireth to be esteemed, 
so to apparrel himselfe, and make his garments lielpe him to 
bee counted such a one, even of them that heare him not speake, 
nor see him doe any manner thing. 

I thinke it not meet, quoth the Lord Pallavicin, neither is 
it used amongst honest men, to judge mens conditions by their 
garments, and not by their wordes and deeds, for many a man 
might bee deceived: and this proverbe ariseth not without 
cause: The habite maketh not The Monke. 

I say not, answered Sir Fredericke, that men shoulde give a 
resolute judgement by this alone, of mens conditions, and that 
they are not knowne by words and deedes, more than by the 
garments. But I say that the garment is withal no small argu- 
ment of the fancy of him that weareth it, although otherwhile 
it appeare not true.’- And not this alone, but all the behaviour, 
gestures and manners, beside wordes and deeds, are in a judge- 
ment of inclination of him in whom they are seene. 

And what things be those, answered the Lorde Gasper, that 
you finde we may give judgement upon, that are neither wordes 
nor deeds 

Then saide Sir Fredericke: You are too subtill a Logitian, but 
to tell you as I meane, some operations ^ there are that remaine 
after they are done, as building, writing, and such other: some 
remaine not, as these that I meane now. Therefore doe I not 
count in this purpose, going, ^ laughing, looking, and such matters 
to bee operations, and notwithstanding outwardly doe give 
many times a knowledge of that in writing. 

Tell me, did you not give your judgement upon that friend 
of ours we communed off this morning past, to be a foolish and 
light person, as soone as you saw he wryed his head, and bowed 
his bodie, and invited with a chearefull countenance the company 
to put oE their caps to him. 

So in like manner, when you see one gaze earnestly w^ his 
eies abashed,^ like one that hath litle wit: or that laugheth so 
fondly as doe those dumbe men, with the great wennes in their 
throat,®' that dwell in the mountaines of Bergamo, though hee 
neither speake ne doe any thing els, will you not count him a 
very foole? 

Ye may see then, that these behaviours, manners, and gestures, 

* Cf. ** although it may be sometimes wrong.’^ 

«Cf, ^*acts.” 
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which I minde not for this time to terms Operations, are a great 
matter to make men knowne. 

But me thinkc there is an other thing that giveth and dim- 
inisheth much reputation: namely, the choise of friends, with 
whom a man must have inwarde con\'ersation.^ For undoubtedly 
reason willeth, that such as are coupled in strayte amitie, and 
unspeakable company, should be also alike in will, in minde, 
in judgement, and inclination. 

So that who so is conversant with the ignorant or wicked, he 
is also counted ignorant and wicked. And contrariwise, he that 
is conversant with the good, wise, and discrete, hee is reckened 
such a one. For it scemeth by nature, that every thing doeth 
willingly felo^Yshippe ^ with his like. 

Therefore I believe that a man ought to have respect in the 
first beginning of these friendships, for of two neare friendes, 
who ever knoweth the one, by and by he imagineth the other 
to bee of the same condition. 

Then answered rnaister Peter Bembo: To be bound in friend- 
ship with such agreement of minde as you speake of, me thinke 
in deede a man ought to have great respect, not onely for getting 
or loosing reputation, but because now adayes ye finde verie 
few true friendes. 

Neither doe I believe that there are any more in the wmrld, 
those Pylades and Orestes, Theseus and Perithous, nor Scipio 
and Ltelius, but rather it happeneth dayly, I wote not by what 
destinie, that two friendes, which many yeares have lived to- 
gether with most hartie love, yet at the ende beguile one an 
other, in one manner or other, either of malice or envy, or for 
lightnesse, or some other ill cause: and each one imputeth the 
fault to his fellow, of that which perhaps both the one and the 
other deservetli. 

Therefore because it hath happened to mee more than once 
to be deceived of him whom I loved best, and of whom I hoped 
I was beloved above any other person, I have thought with my 
selfe alone otherwhile to bee well done,^ never to put a mans trust 
in any person in the worlde, nor to give him selfe so for a pray 
to friende how deafe and loving soever he were, that without 
stoppe a man should make him partaker of all his thoughts, as 
he would his owne selfe: because there are in our minds so many 
dennes and corners, that it is unpossible for the wit of man to 
know the dissimulations that lye lurking in them. 
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I believe therefore that it is well done to love and beare with ^ 
one more than an other^ according to their deserts and honestie: 
but not for all that so to assure a mans selfe, with this sweete 
baite of friendship, that afterward it should bee too late for us 
to repent. 

Then Sir Fredericke, Truely (quoth he) the losse should be 
much more than the gaine, if that high degree of friendship 
should be taken from the fellowship of man, which (in mine 
opinion) ministreth unto us al the goodnesse contained in our 
life: and therefore will I in no case consent to you, that it is 
reasonable, but rather I can finde in my hart to conclude, and 
that with most evident reasons, that without this perfect friend- 
ship, men were much more unluckie than all other living creatures. 

And albeit some wicked and prophane taste of this holy name 
of friendship, yet is it not for all that to bee so rooted out of 
mens mindes, and for the trespasse of the ill, to deprive the good 
of so great a felicitie. And I believe verily for my part, there is 
here among us moe than one couple of friends,^ whose love is 
indissoluble and without any guile at all, and to endure untill 
death, with agreement of will, no lesse than those men of old 
time, whom you mentioned right now. And so is it alwaies, when 
beside the inclination that commeth from above, a man chooseth 
him a friende like unto him selfe in conditions. And I meane the 
whole to consist among the good and vertuous men, because the 
friendshippe of the wicked, is no friendship. 

I allow well that this knot, which is so strayte, knit or binde 
no moe than two, els were it in hazarde: for (as you know) 
three Instrumentes of musicke are hardiier brought to agree 
together than two. 

I would have our Courtier therefore to finde him out an 
especiall and hartie friend, if it were possible, of that sorte wee 
have spoken off. Then according to their deserts and honestie, 
love, honour and observe all other men, and alwaies doe his 
best to fellowshippe himselfe with men of estimation that are 
noble and knowne to bee good, more than with the unnoble 
and of small reputation, so he bee also beloved and honoured 
of them. And this shall come to passe, if'he be gentle, lowly, 
freeharted, easie to bee spoken to, and sweete in companie, 
humble and diligent to serve, and to have an eye to his friendes 
profit and estimation, as wel absent as present, bearing with 
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their naturail defaults that are to be borne withaE, without 
breaking with them upon a small ground^, and correcting^ in 
himselfe such as lo\ingiy shall bee tolde him^ never preferring 
iiimseife before other men in seeking the highest and chiefe 
roomes of estimation, neither in doing as some that a man 
would weene despised the w’orlde, and with a noysome sharpe- 
nesse ^ will tell ever}* man his duetie, and beside that they are 
full of contention in every trailing matter, and out of tune^ they 
control! ^ whatsoever they do not themselves, and alwaies seeke 
cause to complaine of their friendes, wiiich is a most hatefuU 
thing. 

Here when Sir Fredericke had made a sta^^ the Lorde Gasper 
Palla\icin saide: I would have you to expresse somewhat more 
particularly this coversatio with friends, than you doe, for 
in deede you keepe your seife too much in the general, and 
touch unto us things (as it were) by the w^ay. 

How by the w’ay? answ’eryd Sir Fredericke, Would you have 
me to tell you also the very wwdes that a man must use? 
Suppose you not then w^e have sufficiently communed of 
this? 

I thinke yea, answ^ered the Lord Gasper. Yet doe I desire to 
understande also some particular point of the manner of enter- 
tainement among men and women, which (me thinke) is very 
necessarie matter, considering the most part of mans time is 
spent therein in Courtes, and if it w^ere alwaies after one manner 
wise, a man w^ould soone waxe w^earie of it. 

Me thinke, answ^ered Sir Fredericke, we have given the 
Courtier a knowledge in so many thinges, that hee may' well 
varle his conversation, and frame himselfe according to the 
incEnation of them he accompanieth him seife withall, pre- 
supposing him to be of a good judgemet, and otherwhile to 
guide him seife. And according to the time otherwhile, have an 
eye to great matters, and sometime to pastimes and games. 

And what games, quoth the Lord Gasper? 

Sir Fredericke answered: let us aske counsaile of Frier Sera- 
phin that dayly inventeth new. 

But in good earnest, replyed the Lorde Gasper, doe you not 
thinke it a vice in the Courtier to play at Dice and Gardes ? 

I thinke it none, quoth Sir Fredericke, unlesse a man apply 
it too much, and by reason of that, setteth aside other thinges 
more necessarie, or els for none other intent but to get money 
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and to beguile his fellow, and in his losse fume and take on so, 
that it might bee thought a token of covetousnesse. 

The Lord Gasper answered: and what say you to the game 
at Chests? 

It is truly an honest kind of entertainment and wittie, quoth 
Sir Fredericke. But me thinke it hath a faulte, which is, that 
a man may be too cunning at it, for who ever will bee excellent 
in the play of Chests, I believe he must bestow much time about 
it, and apply it with so much studie, that a man may as soone 
learne some noble science, or compasse any other matter of 
importance, and yet in the ende in bestowing all that labour, 
hee knoweth no more but a game. 

Therefore in this I believe there happeneth a verie rare thing, 
namely, that the meane^ is more commendable, than the 
excellencie. 

The Lord Gasper answered: there be many Spaniards excellent 
at it, and in many other games, which for all that bestow not 
much studie upon it, nor yet lay aside the compassing of other 
matters. 

Believe not the contrarie answered Sir Fredericke, but they 
bestow much studie upon it, although fainingly. 

As for those other games ye speake of beside Chestes, per- 
adyenture they are like many which I have scene that serve 
to small purpose, but onely to make the common people wonder. 

Therefore (in mine opinion) they deserve none other praise 
or rewarde, than the great Alexander gave unto him, that 
standing a far off, did so well broch Chiche peason upon ^ a needle. 

But because fortune, as in many other thinges, so in the 
opinion of men seemeth to beare a great stroke, it is sometime 
scene that a gentleman how well conditioned soever he be, and 
endewed with many qualities, shall be litie set by of a great man, 
and (as they say) groweth not in favour® with him, and without 
any cause why, that a man may disctoe. 

Therefore when he commeth into his presence without any 
acquaintance before hand, with the rest about him, though he 
be wittie and readie in his answeres, and slieweth himselfe 
loandsomely in his behaviors, in his conditions and wordes, and 
in what ever belongeth unto him, yet will that Lord set light 
by liim, and rather give him an 01 countenance, than esteeme 
him: and of this will arise that the rest immediatly will frame 
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themselves to their Lords minde, and it shall seerae unto every 
man that he is title worth, neither will any man regard him,^ or 
make of him, or laugh at his pleasant sayings, or set anie thing 
by him, but will begin all to serve him sluttish pranckes, and 
make him a Cousin.^ 

Neither shall good answeres suffise the poore soule, nor yet 
the taking of thinges as spoken in jeast, for ev^en the \ ery Pages 
will bee at him, so that were he the fairest conditioned man in 
the world, he can not choose but bee thus baited and jeasted at. 

And contrariwise, if a piince be inclined to one that is most 
ignorant, that can neither do nor say any thing, his manners 
and behaviors, (be they never so fonde and foolish) are many 
times coir^mended with acclamation and wonder of all men, and 
it seemetli that all the Court beholdeth and observeth him, and 
every man lauglieth at his boording and certaine carterly jestes,® 
that shoulde rather move a man to vomit ^ than to laugh: so 
addicted and stiffe men be in the opinions that arise of the 
favorers and disfavorers of gi'eat men. 

Therefore will I have our Courtier the best he can (beside 
his worthinesse) to helpe himselfe with wit and arte, and when 
ever he hath to goe where he is straunge and not Imowne, let 
liim procure that there goe first a good opinion of him, before 
he come in person, and so worke, that they may understand 
there, how he is in other places with Lordes, Ladies, and gentle- 
men in good estimation: because that fame, which seemeth to 
arise of the judgements of many, engendreth a certaine assured 
confidence of a mans worthinesse, which afterwarde finding 
mens mindes so setled and prepared, is easily with deedes 
maintained and encreased, beside that a man is eased of the 
trouble that I feele, when I am asked the question Who I am, 
and w’hat is my name. 

1 can not see wdiat this can helpe, answered maister Bernard 
Bibiena, for it hath sundrie times happened unto me, and I 
believe to many moe, after I had grounded in my mind by report 
of many men of judgement a matter "to be of great perfection 
before I had scene it^ when I had once scene it, I fainted much/ 
and I was much deceived in mine imagination, and this pro- 
ceeded of nothing els, but of giving too much credit to fame and 
report, and of conceiving in my minde so great an opinion, that 
measuring it afterwarde with the truth, the effect, though it 

^ ‘‘Serve him sluttish pranckes,” etc.: cf. ‘‘deride and persecute him.” 

2 ipctci and at oertam rustic and stupid jokes.” 
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were great and excellent, yet in comparison of that I had 
imagined of it, seemed very slender unto me. 

Even so (I feare me) may also come to passe of that Courtier. 
Therefore I can not see how it were wel done to give these 
expectations, and to send that fame of a man before: because 
our mindes many times fashion and shape thinges, which is 
unpossible afterwarde to answere to and fulfill, and so doth a 
man lose more than he gaineth by it. 

Here Sir Fredericke said: Thinges that come to you and many 
moe being lesse in effect than the fame is of them, are for the most 
part of that sorte, that the eye at the first sight may give a 
judgement of them. As if you have never beene at Naples or at 
Rome, when you heare men commune of it, you imagine much 
more of it, than perhaps you finde afterwarde in sight. But in 
the conditions of men it is not alike, because that you see 
outwardly is the least part. 

Therefore in case the first day you heare a gentleman talke, 
you perceive not the worthinesse in him that you had before 
imagined, you doe not so soone lose the good opinion of him, as 
you do in the thinges wherein your eye is by and by a judge. 
But you will looke from day to day, to have him disclose some 
other hid vertue, keeping notmthstanding alwaies the stedfast 
imprinting which you have risen by the words of so many. 

And this man then being (as I set case our Courtier is) of 
so good qualities, hee will every houre strengthen you more and 
more, to give credence to that fame, for that with his doinges 
hee shall give you a cause, and you will ever surmise somewhat 
more to be in him, than you see. 

And certainly it can not be denyed, but these first imprint- 
inges have a very great force, and a man ought to take much 
heede to them. 

And that you may understand of what waight they be, I say 
unto you, that I have knowne in my dayes a gentleman, who 
albeit hee was of sufficient mannerly behaviour and modest 
conditions and well seerfe in armes, yet was he not in any of 
these qualities so excellent, but there were many as good 
and better. 

Notwithstanding (as lucke served him) it befell that a gentle- 
woman entred most fervently in love with him, and this love 
dayly encreasing through declaration that the yong man made 
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another gentlewoman, by whose meane she hoped upon some 
commoditie: this woman neither in hloud nor in beautie was a 
whit inferior to the first. 

Upon this it came to passe, that she perceynng her talke so 
effectually of this yong man, whom she never sawe, and knowing 
how that gentlewoman, whom she wist well was most discrete 
and of a very good judgement, loved him extremely, imagined 
forthwith that hee was the fairest, the wisest, the discreetest, 
and finally the worthiest m«an to be beloved that was in the 
\’iorlde: and so without seeing him, fell so deepe in love with 
him, that she practised what she coulds come by to him, not 
for her friend, but for her own selfe, and to make him answerable 
to her in love, the which she brought to passe mthout any great 
adoe. for (to say the truth) she was a woman rather to be sought 
upon than to seeke upon others.^ 

Now heare a pretie chance. It happened not long time after, 
that a letter which this last gentlewoman writ unto her lover, 
came to the hands of an other, that was a noble woman of 
excellent qualities and singular beautie, who being (as the most 
part of w'omen are) inquisitive and greedy to understande 
secrets, and especially of other women, opened the letter, and 
in reading it, perceived it was written with an extreme affection 
of love. 

And the sweete words full of fire that shee read, first moved 
her to take compassion on that Gentlewoman: for she knew 
verye well from whom the letter came, and to whom it went, 

Aftenvarde they had such force, that scanning them in her 
minde, and considering what manner a man tins was like to 
bee, that coulde bring that woman into such love, by and by 
she fell in love with him, and that letter was more effectuail to 
worke in this case, than peradventure it woulde have beene if 
it had beene sent her from the yong man him selfe. 

And as it chanceth sometime, poyson prepared in a dish of 
meate for some great man, kilieth him that tasteth first of it,^ 
so this poore gentlewoman because she was too greedy, dranke 
of the amorous poison that was ordained for another. 

What shall I say to you? the matter was verie open, and 
spied so abroad that many women beside these, partly in despite 
of the other, and partly to doe as the other did, bent all their 
studie and diligence to enjoy his love, and for a season played as 
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children doe at Chopcherie/ and the whole proceeded of the 
first opinion which that woman conceived that heard him so 
praysed of an other. 

Now the Lorde Gasper Pallavicin^ answered her smiling: You 
to confirme your judgement with reason, aileage unto me womens 
doinges, which for the most part are voide of all reason. And in 
case you woulde tell all, this good fellow so favored of so many 
women was some doult, and a man in deede not to be regarded, 
because the manner of them is alwaies to cleave to the worst, 
and like sheepe to doe that they see the first doe, bee it well 
or ill. 

Beside that, they be so spitefuil among themselves, that if he 
had beene a monstrous creature they would surely have stolen 
him one from another. 

Here many beganne and (in manner) all, to speake against 
the Lord Gasper, but the Dutchesse made them all to holde their 
peace. Afterwarde she saide smyling. 

If the ill which you speak of women were not so farre wide 
from the truth, that in speaking it, it hurteth and shameth rather 
the speaker than them, I woulde suffer you to be answered. 
But I will not have you, in speaking against you with a number 
of reasons, forsake this your ill custome, because you may bee 
sharpely punished,^ for this offence of yours: which shall be with 
the ill opinion that all they will conceive of you that heare you 
talke in this wise. 

Thefi answered Sir Fredericke: Say not, my Lord Gasper, 
that women are so void of reason, though sometime t.hey apply 
them selves to love more through the judgement of others than 
their owne. 

For great men and many wise men, doe often times the like. 
And if it be lawful to tell the truth, you your selfe and all wee 
here have many times, and doe at this present credite the 
opinion of others,^ more than our owne. 

And that it is true, not long agoe there were certain verses 
shewed here, that bore the name of Senazarus, and were thought 
of every body very excellent, and praysed out of reason, after- 
wards when they were certainely knowne to be an other mans 

^ Cf. “contended for it ... as boys contend for cherries.** 

* L. Caspar, who so speaks against women and who yet seems popular 
with them* may be the original of Shakespeare’s Benedick; see M. Scott, 
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doings they lost by and by their reputation, and seemed worse 
than meane. 

And where there was song in the Dutchesse presence here _a 
certaine Antheme, it never delyted nor was reckned good, until 
it was knowne to be the doing of Josquin de Pris. 

But what token wii you have more plainer of opinion? Doe 
you not remember where you your selfe dranke of one selfe 
wine, sometime ye said it was most perfect, and another time, 
\^iihout all taste? and that because you had beene perswaded 
they were two sortes, the one of the coast of Genua, and the 
other of this soile. 

And when the error was opened, by no meanes you would 
believe it: that false opinion was grounded so stifiy in your 
head, which arose notwithstanding of other mens words. 

Therfore ought the Courtier diligently to apply in the begin- 
ning to give a good opinion of him selfe, and consider what a 
harmefuli and deadly thing it is, to run in the contrarie. And in 
this danger more than other men doe they stand, that will make 
profession to bee very pleasant and with this their merry fashion, 
purchase them a certaine libertie, that lawfully they may say 
and doe what commeth in their minde, without thinking upon it. 

For such men many times enter into certaine matters, which 
when they can not get out againe, will afterwarde helpe them 
selves with raising laughter, and it is done with so ill a grace, 
that it will in no wise frame,^ whereby they bring a very great 
lothsomnesse upon as many as see or heare them, and they 
remaine very colde and without any grace or countenance. 

Sometime thinking therby to be subtili witted and full of 
jestes, in the presence of honourable women, yea, and often- 
times to themselves, they thrust out filthy and most dishonest 
wordes: and the more they see them blush at it, the better 
Courtiers they recken themselves and still they laugh at it, and 
rejoyce among them selves at this goodly vertue they thinke 
they have gotten them. 

But they practise this beastlinesse ^-for none other cause, but 
to be counted good fellowes. 

This is the name sdone which they deeme worthie praise, and 
which they brag more of, than of any thing els, and to get it 
them, they speake the foulest and shamefullest villanies in 
the world. 

Many times they shoulder one an other downe the stayers, 
KiiUfc anA hnVkes. one at anothers heade. 
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They hurle handfuls of dust in mens eyes. They cast horse 
and man into ditches, or downe on the side of some hill. 

Then at table, potage, sauce, gelies, and what ever cbmmeth 
to hand, into the face it goeth. And afterward laugh: and who 
so can doe most of these tricks, he counteth him selfe the best 
and gallantest Courtier, and supposeth that he hath wonne 
great glory. 

And in case otherwhile they get a Gentleman in their pleasaunt 
pastimes, that will not give himselfe to such horse play, they 
say by and by He is too wise, we shall have him a Counseller, 
he is no good fellow. 

But I will tell you a worse matter. Some there be that con- 
tend and lay wager, who can eate and drinke more unsaverie 
and stinking ^ thinges, and so abhorring and contrarie to mans 
senses, that it is not possible to name them without very great 
lothsomnesse.^ 

And what thinges bee those, quoth the Lord Lodovicus Pius? 

Sir Fredericke answered: Let the Marquesse Phebus tell you, 
for hee hath often seene it in Fraunce, and perad venture felt it. 

The Marquesse Phebus answered: I have seene none of these 
thinges done in Fraunce more than in Italic. But looke what 
good things the Italians have in their garments, in feasting, in 
banketing, in feates of armes and in every other thing that 
belongeth to a Courtier, they have it all of the Frenchmen. 

I deny not answered Sir Fredericke, but there are also among 
the Frenchmen very honest and sober gentlemen, and for my 
part I have knowne many (without peradventure) worthie all 
prayse. But yet some there are of litle good manner. And to 
speake generally (me thinke) the Spaniardes agree more with 
Italians, in conditions, than Frenchmen: because (in my minde) 
the peculiar quiet gravitie of the Spaniardes is more agreeable 
to our nature than the quicke livelinesse that is perceived in the 
French nation almost in everie gesture: which is not to be 
discommended in them, but is rather a grace, for it is so 
naturall and proper to them, that there is no manner affection 
or curiositie in it. 

There are many Italians that woulde fahie counterfaite their 
fashion, and can doe nought els but shake the heade in speaking, 
and make a legge with an ill grace, ^ and when they come out of 
their doores into the Citie, goe so fast that good footemen can 
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scant overtake them, and with these manners they weene them 
selves good Frenchmen^ and to have of that libertie: which (I 
channceth vGry seldome sa%dng to such as’ are brought up 
in Fiaunce, and have learned that fashion from their childhood. 

The like is to be saide in the knowledge of sundrie tongues, 
which I commend much in our Courtier^ and especially Spanish 
and Freeh, because the entercourse of both the one nation and 
the other is much haunted in Italy, and these two are more 
agreeable unto us than unto any of the rest, and those two 
Princes for that they are very mightie in warre and most royal! 
in peace, have their Court alwaies furnished with valiant gentle- 
men, which are dispersed ^ throughout the worlde, and againe 
we must needes practise with them. 

I will not now proceede to speake any more particularlye of 
matters too well knowne, as that our Courtier ought not to 
prof esse to be a glutton nor a drunkard, nor riotous and un- 
ordinate in any ill condition, nor filthie and unclenly in his 
living, with certaine rude and boysterous - behaviors that smell 
of the plough and cart ^ a thousand mile off, for hee that is of 
that sorte, it is not onely not to be hoped that he will make 
a good Courtier, but he can be set to no better use than to 
keepe sheepe. 

And to conclude, I say that (to doe well) the Courtier ought 
to have a perfect understanding in that wee have saide is meete 
for him, so that every possible thing may be easie to him, and 
all men wonder at him, and hee at no man: meaning notwith- 
standing in this point that there bee not a certaine loftie and 
unmannerly stubbornesse,^ as some men have that shew them- 
selves not to wonder at the things which other men doe, because 
they take upon them that they can doe them much better: and 
with their silence doe commend them as unworthy to bee spoken 
of, and will make a gesture (in a manner) as though none beside 
were (I will not say their equal) but able to conceive the under- 
standing of the prowesse of their cunning. 

Therfore ought the Courtier to shunhe these hateful! manners, 
and with gentlenesse and courtesie prayse other mens good deedes. 

And though hee perceive himselfe excellent and farre above 
others, yet shew that he esteemeth not himselfe for such a one. 

But because these so full perfections are very seldome found 
in the nature of man, and perhaps never, yet ought not a man 
^ “Which are dispersed”: cf. “who spread.** 

2 anfi hnv<;teroiis ” I cf. ** peasant.** 
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that perceiveth himselfe in some part to want^ to lay aside his 
hope to come to a good passe, though he can not reach to that 
perfect and high excellencie which hee aspireth unto. 

Because in every arte there bee many other places beside the 
best, all praise worthie, and he that striveth to come by the 
highest, it is seldome seene that hee passeth not the meane. 

I will have our Courtier therefore, if he finde himselfe excellent 
in any thing beside armes, to set out himselfe, and get estimation 
by it after an honest sorte, and be so discrete and of so good a 
judgement, that he may have the understanding after a comely 
manner, and with good purpose to allure men to heare or to 
looke on that hee supposeth himselfe to be excellent in, making 
semblant alwaies to doe it, not for a bragge and to shewe it for 
vaine glory, but at a chance, and rather praied by others,^ than 
comming of his owne free will. 

And in every thing that he hath to doe or to speake, if it be 
possible, let him come alwaies provided and thinke on it before 
hand, shewing notwithstanding the whole to be done ex tempore, 
and at the first sight. 

As for the things he hath but a meane skill in, let him touch 
them (as it were) by the way, without grounding ^ much upon 
them, yet in such wise that a man may believe he hath a great 
deale more cunning therein, than he uttereth: as certaine 
Poets sometime that harped upon very subtil pointes of Philo- 
Sophie, or rather sciences, and peradventure had small under- 
standing in the matter. 

And in that hee knoweth himselfe altogether ignorant in, I 
will never have him make any profession at all, nor seeke to 
purchase him any fame by it: but rather when occasion serveth, 
confesse to have no understanding in it. 

This, quoth Calmeta, woulde Nicholetto never have done, 
which’ being a very excellent Philosopher, and no more skilful! 
in the lawe than in fleeing, when a governour of Padoa, was 
mindecl to give him one of the Lectures in y® law, he would 
never yeeld at the perswasion of many scholers, to deceive the 
opinion which the governour had conceived of him, and confesse 
that he had understanding in it: but said^still that he was not 
in this point of Socrates opinion, for it is not a Philosophers part 
to say at any time, that he hath no understanding. 

I say not, answered Sir Fredericke, that the Courtier should 
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required of him: for I allow not this fondnesse to accuse and 
debase him selfe. Againe I remember some otherwhile that in 
like sorte do willingly disclose some matters, which although 
they happened perhaps without anie fault of theirs, yet bring 
they with them a shadow of slander, as did a gentleman (whom 
you al know) w^hich alwaies when he heard any mention made of 
the battaile beside Perna against king Charles, he would by and 
by declare how^ he fled away, and a man would weene that hee 
saw or understood nothing els in that journey.^ 

Afterwarde talking of a certaine famous justing, he rehearsed 
still how hee was overthrowne: and manye times also hee seemed 
in his talke to seeke howe hee might bring into purpose to declare 
that^ upon a night as hee was going to speake with® a gentle- 
woman, hee was well beaten with a cudgel. 

Such trifling follies I will not have our Courtier to speake ofl. 
But me think when occasion is offered to shew his skill in a 
matter he is altogether ignorant in, it is well done to avoide it. 
If necessitie compel him, let him rather confesse plainely his 
lacke of understanding in it, than hazarde liimselfe, and so shall 
he avoide a blame that man}’ deserve now’ adayes, which I wote 
not through what corrupt inwarde motion or judgement out of 
reason, doe alwaies take upon them to practise the thing they 
know not, and lay aside that they are skilful! in. 

And for a confirmation of this, I know a very excellent 
musition, ■which leaving his musicke a part hath wholy. given 
himselfe to versifying, and thinketh himselfe a great clarke 
therin, but in deede he maketh every man to laugh him to scome, 
and now hath he also cleane lost his musicke. 

An other, one of the chiefest painters in the worlde,* neglecting 
his arte wherein he was very excellent, hdth applied himself 
to learn Philosophy, wherein he hath such straunge conceits 
and monstrous fansies, that withall the painting he hath ® he can 
not paint them. 

And such as these there be infinite. Some there be that know- 
ing themselves to have an excellencie in one thing, make their 
pnncipall profession in an other, in which notwithstanding they 
are not ignorant, hot when time serveth to shew themselves 
in that they are most skilfull in, they doe it alwaies very per- 

^ “In that journey”: cf. “that day.” 

* Cf. “seemed to seek an ofsportunity to tell how.” ® Cl “meet.” 

* “The reference here is plainly to Leonardo da Vinci” (Opdycke), What 
to us seems his marvellous anticipation of modern discoveries or inventions 
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fectly: and otherwhile it commeth so to passe, that the company 
perceiving them so cunning in that which is not their profession, 
they imagine them to bee much better in that they professe 
in deed. 

This arte in case it bee coupled with a good judgement, dis- 
contenteth me nothing at all. 

Then answered the Lord Gasper Pallavicin. I thinke not this 
an arte, but a very deceite, and I believe it is not meet for him 
that will be an honest man to deceive at any time. 

This quoth Sir Fredericke, is rather an ornament that accom- 
panieth the thing he doth, than a deceite: and though it be a 
deceite, yet it is not to be disalowed. 

Will you not say also, that he that beat eth his fellow, where 
there be two playing at fence together, beguileth him, and that 
is because hee hath more arte than the other. 

And where you have a jewell that unset seemeth faire, after- 
warde when it commeth to a goldsmithes handes that in well 
setting it maketh it appeare much more fairer, will you not 
say that the goldsmith deceiveth the eyes of them that looke 
on it? And yet for that deceite, deserveth he prayse, for with 
judgement and arte a cunning hand doth many times adde a 
grace and ornament to Ivorie, or to silver, or to a stone that is 
faire in sight, setting it in gold. 

say not then that this arte or deceite (in case you will 
so terme it) deserveth any manner blame. 

Also it is not ill for a man that knoweth himselfe skilfull in a 
matter, to seeke occasion after a comely sorte to shew his feate 
therein, and in like case do cover the partes hee thinketh scant 
worthie prayse, yet notwithstanding after a certaine warie 
dissimulation. 

Doe you not remember how king Ferdinande without making 
any shew to seek it, tooke occasion very well to strippe himselfe 
sometime into his doublet? and that because he knew he was 
very well made and nimble withall. And because his handes were 
not all of the fairest, he seldom plucked of his gloves, and (in 
manner) never. And few there were that tooke heede to this 
warinesse of his. 

Me thinke also I have reade, that Julius Caesar ware for the 
nonce a garland of Laurell, to hide his baldnesse withall. But 
in these matters a man must be very circumspect and of a good 
hif^orpment. least he passe his boundes: for to avoide one errour 
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Therefore the surest way in the worlds is, for a man in his 
living and conversation to governe himselfe alwaies with a 
certaine honesty nieane,^ which (no doubt) is a great and most 
sure shield against envie, the which a man ought to avoid in 
wliat he is able. 

I will have our Couitier also to take heede he purchase th not 
the name of a lyar, nor of a \’aine person, vhicli happencth many 
times, and to them also that deserve it not. Therefore in his 
communicatio let him be alwaies heedfull not to goe out of the 
likelihood of truth, yea and not to speake too often those truthes 
tnat have the face of a lye, as man}^ do that never speake, but 
of wonders, and will bee of such autboritie, that every incredible 
matter must bee believed at their mouth. 

Other, at the first entring into friendship with a new friend, 
to get favor with him, the first thing that they speake, sweare 
that there is not a person in the worTde whom they love better, 
and they are willing to jeoparde their life for his sake, and such 
other matters out of reason, and when they part from him, make 
wise to weepe, and not to speake a word for sorrow. Thus because 
they would be counted to be loving wormes/ they make men 
count them lyers, and fond flatterers. 

^ But it were too long a matter and tedious to recken up all 
vices that may happen in conversation. Therefore, for that I 
desire in y® Courtier, it sufiiceth to say (beside the matters 
rehearsed) that he bee such a one that shall never want good 
communication and fitte for them hee talketh withall, and have 
a good understanding with a certaine sweetnesse to refresh the 
hearers minds, and with merry conceites and jestes to provoke 
them to solace and laughter, so that without being at any time 
lothsome or satiate, he may evermore deiite. 

Now I hope my Ladie Emilia will give me leave to holde my 
peace, which in case she deny me, I shall by mine owne wordes 
be con-victed not to be y® good Courtier I have told you of: for 
not onely good communication, which, neither at this time nor 
perhaps at any other ye have heard in me, but also this I have, 
such as it is, doth cl^ane faiie me. 

Then spake the I^rd Generali: I will not have this false 
opinion to sticke in the heade^ of any of us, that you are not a 
very good Courtier: for (to say the truth) this desire of yours 
to hold your peace proceedeth rather because you would be 
ridde of your paine, than for that ye want talke. 
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this is, and in so excellent taike, any parcel be left out, say you 
not nay to teach us how wee shoulde use these jestes you have 
made mention of, and shew us the arte that belongeth to all this 
kinde of pleasant speach to provoke laughter and solace after 
an honest sorte, for (in mine opinion) it is verie necessarie and 
much to purpose for a Courtier. 

My Lord; answered Sir Fredericke, jestes and merrie conceites 
are rather a gift, and a grace of nature, than of arte, but yet 
there are some nations more redier in it than other some, as the 
Tuscanes, which in deed are very subtilL 
Also it appeareth proper to the Spaniard es to invent merry 
conceits. Yet are there many notwithstanding both of this 
nation and other also, that in too much babling ^ passe sometime 
their boundes and were unsavery and fond, because they have 
no respect to the condition of the person they commune withal, 
to the place where they bee, to the time, to the great gravitie 
and modesty which they ought to have in themselves. 

Then aunsweared the L. Generali: You deny that there is any 
arte in jeastes, and yet in speaking against such as observe them 
not with modestie and gravitie, and have not respect to the 
time and to the person they commune withali, me thinke ye 
declare that this may also be taught and hath some doctrine in it. 

These rules my Lord, answered Sir Fredericke, be so general!, 
that they may bee applyed to every matter, and helpe it for- 
warde. But I have saide there is no arte in jeastes, because (me 
thinke) they are onely of two sortes: whereof the one is enlarged 
in communication that is long and without interruption^: as is 
scene in some men that with so good an utterance and grace and 
so pleasantly declare and expresse a matter that happened unto 
them or that they have scene and heard, that with their gesture 
and wordes they set it before a mans eyes, and (in manner) 
make him feele it with hand, and this peradventure for want of 
an other terme we may call Festivitie or els Civilitie.^ 

The other sorte of jeastes ^ is verie briefe, and consisteth onely 
in quicke and subtill ® sayinges,^ as many times there are heard 
among us, and in nickes : neither doth it ^ppeare that they are 
of any grace, without some litle byting, and these among them 
of olde time were also called Sayinges, now some terme them 
Privie tauntes. 

“over-loquacity.” 

» Cf **one . . . stretches out in long and continuous talk.” 
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I say therefore in the first kind, which is a merry manner of 
expressing, there needeth no arte, because very nature her selfe 
createth and shapeth men apt to expresse pleasantly, and giveth 
them a countenance, gestures, a voice, and wordes for the purpose 
to counterfeite what they lust. 

In the other of Privie tauntes, what can arte doe? Since that 
quippe ought to be shot out and hit the pricke ^ before a man can 
discerne that he that speaketh it can thinke upon it, els it is 
colde and Htle worth. 

Therefore (thinke I) all is the worke of witte and nature. 

Then tooke maister Peter Bembo the matter in hand, and said : 
The Lord Generali denieth not that you say: namely that nature 
and wit beare not the chiefest stroke, especially as touching 
invention, but it is certaine that in each mans minde, of how 
good a wit soever he be, there arise conceites both good and 
bad, and more and lesse, but then judgement and arte both 
polish and correct them, and chooseth the good and refuseth 
the bad. 

Therefore laying aside that which belongeth to wit, declare 
you unto us that consisteth in arte: that is to wit of jeasts and 
merry conceites that move laughter, which are meete for y® 
Courtier and w^hich are not: and in what time and manner 
they ought to bee used: for this is that the Lord Generali 
demaundeth of you. 

Then Sir Frederick saide smiling: there is never a one of us 
here that I will not give place unto in everie matter, and espe- 
cially in jeasting, unlesse perhaps follies, which make men laugh 
many times more than wittie sa3dngs, were also to be allowed 
for jeastes. 

And so turning him to Count Lewis and to maister Bernard 
Bibiena, hee saide unto them. These bee the maisters of this 
facultie, of whom in case I must speak of merry sayings, I must 
first learne what I have to say. 

Count Lewis answered: me thinke you begin now to practise 
that you say yee are not skilfull in, which is, to make these 
Lordes laugh in mocking maister Bernarde and me, because 
every one of them woteth well that the thing which you prayse 
us for, is much more perfectly in you. 

Therefore in case you be wearie, it is better for you to sue to 
the Dutchesse that it would please her to deferre the remnant 
of our talke till to morrow, than to goe about with craft to ridde 
•your handes of paines taking. 
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Sir Fredericke began to make answere^ but the Ladie Emilia 
interrupted him immediatly and saide: It is not the order that 
the disputation should be consumed upon your prayse^ it 
sufficeth yee are verie well knowne all. But because it commeth 
in my minde that you (Count) imputed to me yesternight, that 
I devided not y® paines taking equally, it shall bee well done 
that Sir Fredericke rest him a while and the charge of speaking 
of jeastes wee will commit to maister Bernarde Bibiena, for we 
doe not onely know him very quicke witted in talking without 
intermission, but also it is not out of our memory that hee hath 
sundrie times promised to write of this matter. And therefore 
we may thinke he hath very wel thought upon it all this while, 
and ought the better to satisfie us in it. Afterwarde when there 
shal be sufficiently spoken of jeastes, Sir Fredericke shall proceed 
forwarde againe with that he hath yet behinde concerning 
the Courtier. 

Then saide Sir Fredericke: Madam, I know not what I have 
left behinde any more, but like a travailer on the way now wearie 
of the painefulnesse of my long journey af - noone tide, I will 
rest me in maister Bernardes communication at the sowne of 
his wordes, as it were under some faire tree that casteth a goodly 
shadow at the sweete roaring of a plentifull and living spring^: 
afterwarde (may happe) being somewhat refreshed, I may 
have somewhat els to say. 

Maister Bernarde answered laughing: If I shew you the toppe,® 
ye shall see what shadow may be hoped for at the leaves of 
my tree. 

To heare the roaring of the lively spring ye speake of, it may 
happen be your chance so to doe, for I was once turned into a 
spring: not by anie of the Goddes of olde time, but by our Frier 
Marian. And from that time hetherto I never wanted water. 

Then began they all to fall in a laughing, because this pleasant 
matter which maister Bernard ment happened to him in Rome 
in the presence of Galeotto Cardinal! of S. Petro in Vincula, 
was well knowne to them all. 

After they had ceased laughing, the Ladie Emilia saide: Leave 
now making us laugh with practising of jeastes, and teach us 
how we should use them, and whence they are derived, and 
whatever els ye know in this matter. And for losing any more 
time, beginne out of hand. 
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I doubt me^ quoth maister Bernard, it is late, and least my 
talke of pleasant matters should seeme unpleasant and tedious, 
perhaps it were good to deferre it till to morrow. 

Here incontinently many made answere that it lacked 5^et a 
good deale of the houre when they were wont to leave of reasoning. 

Then maister Bernarde turning to the Diitchesse and the Ladie 
Emilia, I will not refuse this labour (quoth he) although I be 
wont to marvell at the boldnesse of them that dare take upon 
them to sing to the Lute, when our James Sansecondo standeth 
by, even so ought not I in the presence of hearers that have much 
better understanding in that I have to say, than I my selfe, 
take upon me to entreat of jeastes. Neverthelesse least I sliould 
shew a president to any of these Lordes to refuse that they shall 
bee charged withall, I will speake as briefly as I can possible 
what commeth in my minde as touching matters that cause 
laughter, which is so proper to us, that to describe a man, the 
common saying is, He is a living creature that can laughe: 
because this laughing is perceived onely in a man, and (in 
manner) alwaies is a token of a certaine jocondnesse and merry 
moode that he feeleih inwardly in his minde, which by nature 
is drawne to pleasantnesse,^ and coveteth quietnesse and 
refreshing. 

For which cause we see men have invented manie matters, 
as sportes, games and pastimes, and so many sundrie sortes of 
open shewes. 

And because wee beare good will to such as are the occasion 
of this recreation of ours, the manner was among the kings of 
olde time, among the Romanes, the Athenians and many other, 
to get the good will of the people withall, and to feede eyes and 
mindes of the multitude, to make great Theaters, and other 
pubiike buildinges, and there to shew new devices of pastimes, 
running of horses and Charets, fightinges of men together, 
straunge beastes, Comedies, Tragedies, and daunces of Antique.^ 
Neither did the grave Philosophers shun these sights, for manie 
times both in this manner and at bankets they refreshed their 
wearisome mindes,® in those high discourses and divine imagin- 
ations of theirs. 

The which in likewise ail sortes of men are willing to doe, for 
not onely Ploughmen, Mariners, and all such as are inured with 
hard and boysterous exercises with hand, but also holy religious 
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men and prisoners that from houre to houre waite for deaths 
goe about yet to seeke some remedie and medicine to refresh 
themselves. 

Whatsoever therfore causeth laughter^ the same maketh the 
mind jocunde and giveth pleasure, nor suffereth a man in that 
instant to mind the troublesome griefes that our life is full off. 

Therefore (as you see) laughing is very acceptable to all men, 
and hee is much to be commended that can cause it in due time 
and after a comely sort. 

But what this laughing is, and where it consisteth, and in 
what manner, sometime it taketh the veines, the eyes, the 
mouth and the sides, and seemeth as though it would make us 
burst, so that what ever resistance we make, it is not possible 
to keepe it, I will leave it to be disputed of Democritus, the which 
also in case he would promise us, hee shoulde not performe it. 

The place therefore and (as it were) the head spring that 
laughing matters arise of, consisteth in a certaine deformitie, 
or ill favourednesse,^ because a man laugheth onely at those 
matters that are disagreeing ^ in themselves, and (to a mans 
seeming are in ill plight, where it is not so in deed.^ I wote not 
otherwise how to expound it. 

But if you will bethinke your selfe, ye shall perceive the thing 
that a man alwaies laugheth at, is a matter that soundeth not 
well, and yet is it not in ill sitting. 

What kind of waies therefore those be that the Courtier ought 
to use in causing laughter, and of what scope, I will assay in 
what I can to utter unto you as farre as my judgement can give 
me, because to make men laugh alwaies is not comely for the 
Courtier, nor yet in such wise as frantike, dronken, foolish and 
fond men and in like manner common j casters doe: and though 
to a mans thinking, Courtes can not be without such kind of 
persons, yet deserve they not the name of a Courtier, but each 
man to be called by his name, and esteemed such as they are. 

The scope and measure to make men laugh in taunting, must 
also be diligently considered: who he is that is taunted, for it 
provoketh no laughter to mocke and scorne a sillie soule in 
miserie and calamitie, nor yet a naughtie knave and common 
ribauld, because a man would thinke that these men deserved 
to be otherwise punished, than in jeasting at. And mens minds 
are not bent to scoffe them in miserie, unlesse such men in their 
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mishappe bragge and boast of themselves, and iia\'e a proud 
and hautie stomacke. 

Againe, a lespect must be had to them that are generally 
favoured and beloved of e^'ery man, and that beare stroke, 
because in mocldng and scorning such a one, a man may some- 
time purchase himselfe daungerous enimitie. Therefore it is not 
aniisse to scoffe and mocke at tices that are in persons not of 
such miseiie that it should move compassion, nor of such wicked- 
nesse that a man ould thinke they deserved not to goe on the 
ground, nor of such authoriiie, that any iitle displeasure of theirs 
may be a great hinderance to a man. 

You shall understande moreover, that out of the places^ 
jeasting matters are derived from, a man may in like manner 
picke grave sentences to praise or dispraise. And otherwhile 
with the selfe same words, as to praise a hberall man that par- 
taketh his goods in common with his friendes, the common 
saying is, That he hath, is none of his owne. 

The like may bee saide in dispraise of one that hath stolen or 
compassed that hee hath by other ill meanes. It is also a common 
saying, She is a woman of no small price, when a man wall prayse 
her for the vertues, for her wisedom and goodnesse. The verie 
same may be saide of a woman that looketh to be kept 
sumptuously. 

But it commeth oftner to purpose, that a man in this case 
serveth Ids turne with the selfe same places, than with the 
selfe same wordes. As within these few dayes three gentlemen 
standing at masse together in a Church where was a gentle- 
w'oman one of the three was in love withall, there came a poore 
begger and stood before her requiring her almes, and so with 
much instance and lamenting with a groning voice repeated 
many times his request: yet for all that did she not give him her 
almes, nor deny it him in making signe to depart in Gods name, 
but stood musing with her selfe as though she minded an other 
matter. 

Then saide the gentleman that loved her, to his two com- 
panions, see what I may hope for at my mistresse hands, which 
is so cruel, that she wiU neither give the poore naked soule dead 
for hunger, that requireth her with such passion and so instantly, 
her almes, ne yet leave to depart, so much she rejoyceth to 
behold with her eyes one that is brought iowte with miserie, and 
that in vaine requireth her rewarde. 

One of the two answered : it is no crueltie, but a privie admoni- 
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tion for you to doe you to wit, that your mistresse is not pleased 
with him that requireth her with much instance. 

The other answered: Nay, it is rather a lesson for him, that 
although she give not that is required of her, yet she is willing 
inough to be sued to. 

See here, because the gentlewoman sent not the poore man 
away, there arose one sa3dng of great dispraise, one of modest 
praise, and another of nipping boord.^ 

To returne therefore to declare the kindes of jeastes apper- 
taining to our purpose, I say (in mine opinion) there are of three 
sortes, although Sir Fredericke hath made mention but of two. 
The one a civill and pleasant declaration without interruption, 
which consisteth in the effect^ of a thing. The other a quick and 
subtil readinesse, which consisteth in one saying alone.® 

Therefoi*e will we adde a third sorte to these, which we call 
Boordes or merrie Pranckes, wherein the processe is long, and 
the sayings short, and some deedes withall.'^ 

The first therefore that consisteth in communication without 
interruption, are in that sorte (in a maner) as though a man 
would tell a tale. And to give you an example, when Pope 
Alexander y® sixt dyed and Pius the third was created, being 
then in Rome, and in the Palaice, your Sir Anthonie Agnello 
of Mantua, my Ladie Dutchesse, and communing of the death 
of the one, and creation of the other, and therein making sundrie 
discourses with certaine friends of his, he saide. 

Sirs, in Catullus time, gates began to speake without tongues, 
and to heare without eares, and in that sorte discovered 
Advouteries.® 

Now although men bee not of such worthinesse as they were 
in those dayes, yet perhaps the gates that are made, a great sort 
of them especially here in Rome, of auncient Marble, have the 
same vertue they had then. 

And for my part I believe that these two will cieare us of ail 
our doubtes, in case wee will aske counsaile of them. 

Then those Gentlemen mused much at the matter, and 
attended to see to what end it would come, when sir Anthony 
following on still ® up and down lift up hk eies, as at a sodaine, 
to one of the two gates of the Hall where they walked: and 

1 ‘"Nipping boord’^ cf. “biting satire.*’ 

® “In the effect*’: cf. “in rendering the effect.” 

» “One saying*’: cf. single phrase.” 

* Cf. “ceiled practical joking, in which long narratives and short sayings 
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staying a while, with Ms finger hce shewed his company the 
inscription over it, which was Pope Alexanders name, and at 
the end of it was V, and I, because it should signifie (as ye 
know) the sixt. 

And said: See here, lids gate saith Alexander Papa VI., 
which signiiicth. he hath beene Pope through the force he hath 
used, and hath pre\’ailed more thereby than with right and 
reason. 

Now let us see if we may of this other understand any thing 
of the new Bishop: and turning him as at adventure to the other 
gate, pointed to the inscription of one N, two P P, and one V, 
which signifieth Nicolaus Papa quintus, and immediately he said. 

Good Lord, ill newes, see here this gate saith Kiktl Papa valet. 

See now how this kinde of jeastes is proper and good, and how 
fitting it is for one in Court, whether it be true or false a man 
saith, for in this case it is lawful! to feigne what a man lusteth ^ 
without blame: and in speaking the truth, to set it forth with a 
feate h^e, augmenting or diminishing according to the purpose. 

But the perfect grace and very pith of this, is to set forth so 
well and without paine ^ not onely in wordes, but in gestures, the 
thing a man purposeth to expresse, that unto the hearers he 
may appeare to doe before their eyes the tliinges he speaketh of. 

And this expressed manner in this wdse hath such force, that 
otherwhile it setteth forth and maketh a matter delite very 
much, which of it selfe is not very merrie nor wittie. 

And although these protestations neede gestures, and the 
earnestnesse that a lively voice hath, yet is the force of them 
known© also otherwhile in writing. 

Who laugheth not when John Boccaccio in the eight journey 
of his hundreth tales® declareth how the Priest of Varlungo 
strained himselfe to sing a Kyrie and a Sanctus, when he per- 
ceived Belcolore was in the Church. 

There be also pleasant declarations in his tales of Calandrino,^ 
and manie other. 

After the same sort seemeth to be the making of a man laugh 
in counterfeiting® or imitating (how ever wee list to terme it) 
pf a mans manners, wherein hetherto I have scene none passe 
our maister Robert of Bari. 

^ Cf. "to fabricate as much as he pleased.*' 

® “Without paine”: cf. “with such ease.” 

3 Cl “the Eighth Day of his Decameron** (tale two). 

^ “Calandrino” : see Decameron^ Eighth Day, tales three and six; Ninth 
Day, tale five. 
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This were no small praise quoth maister Robert, if it were 
true, for then woulde I surely goe about to counterfeite rather 
the good than the bad: and if I could liken my selfe to some I 
know, I would thinke my self a happie man. But I feare me I 
can counterfeite nothing but what maketh a man laugh, wliich 
you saide before consisteth in vice.^ 

Maister Bernard answered. In vice in deede, but that that 
stancleth not in ill plight.® And weete ye well that this counter- 
feiting yee speake of, can not be without wit, for beside the 
manner to apply his wordes and his gestures, and to set before 
the hearers eyes the countenance and manners of him he speaketh 
of, he must bee wise, and have great respect to the place, to the 
time and to the persons with whom hee talketh, and not like a 
common jeaster passe his boundes, which thinges you wonder- 
fully well observe, and therefore I believe yee are sldlfuli in all. 

For undoubtedly it is not meete for a gentleman to make 
weeping and laughing faces, to make soundes and voices, and 
to wrastle with him selfe alone, as Berto doth, to apparrel 
himselfe like a lobbe of the Countrie, as doth Strascino, and 
such other matters, which doe well become them, because it 
is their profession. 

But we must by the way and privily steale this counter- 
feiting,^ alwaies keeping the estate of a gentleman, without 
speaking filthie wordes, or doing uncomely deedes, without 
making faces and antiques, but frame our gestures after a 
certaine manner, that who so heareth and seeth us, may by our 
wordes and countenances imagine much more than he seeth and 
heareth, and upon that take occasion to laugh. 

He must also in this counterfeiting take heede of too much 
taunting in touching a man, especially in the ill favourednesse 
of visage, or ill shape of bodie. For as the mishaps and vices 
of the bodie minister many times ample matter to laugh at, if 
a man can discretely handle it, even so the using of this manner 
too bytingly, is a token not onely of a common jeaster, but of 
a plaine enimie. 

Therefore must a man observe in this point (though it be hard) 
the fashion of our maister Robert, as I have saide, which countei;- 
feiteth all men, and not without touching them in the matters 
wherein they be faultie, and in the presence of them selves, and 
yet no man findeth himselfe agreeved, neither may a man thinke 

I **Tt! vice”: cf. “in the imperfect.” 
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that he can take it in ill part. And of this I will give you no 
example, because we all see infinite in liim dayly. 

Also it provoketli much laughter (which neverthelesse is 
contained under declaration ^ ) when a man repcateth ® with a good 
grace certaine defaults of other men, so they be meane and not 
worthie greater correction: as foolish matters sometime simply 
of them selves alone, sometime annexed with a litle readie 
nipping fondnesse. Likewise certaine extreame curious matters. 
Otherwhile a great and well forged lye: as few dayes agoe our 
maister Cesar declared a pretie foolish matter, which was, that 
being with the Maior of this Citie, hee saw a Countrieman come 
to him, to complaine that hee had an asse stolen from him, and 
after he had tolde him of his povertie, and how the thiefe 
deceived him, to make his losse the greater he saide unto him. 

Sir if you had seene mine Asse you should have known what 
a cause I have to complaine, for with his pad on his backe a 
man wmuld have thought him verie Tuily him selfe. 

And one of our traine meeting a herde of Goates before the 
which was a mightie great Ram Goate, he stayed, and with a 
marvellous countenance saide: Marke me the Goate, he seemeth 
a Saint Paul. 

The Lord Gasper saith, he knew an other, which for that he 
was an olde servant to Hercules Duke of Ferrara, did offer him 
two pretie boyes which he had, to be liis pages, and these two 
died both before they came to his service. The which when the 
Duke understood, he lamented lo\ingly with the father, saying 
that he was verie sorie, bycause when he sawe them upon a time, 
hee thought them handsome and wittie children. The father 
made answere. 

Nay my Lord, you sawe nothing, for within these few dales 
they were become much more handsome and of better qualities 
than I w^oulde ever have thought: and song together like a 
couple of Haukes. 

And one of these dayes a Doctour of ours beholding one that 
was judged to bee whipped about the market place, and taking 
pittie upon him, because the poore soules shoulders bledde sore, 
and went so soft a pace, as though he had walked about for his 
pleasure to passe the time withail, he saide to him: Goe on a 
pace poore fellow, that thou maist be the sooner out of thy paine. 

Then he turning about, and beholding him that so saide (in 
a manner) with a wonder, staled a while without any word. 
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afterwarde he saide: When thou art whipped^ goe at thy pleasure^ 
for now will I goe as I shall thinke good.^ 

You may remember also the foolish matter that not long agoe 
the Duke rehearsed of the Abbots that being present upon a 
day when Duke Fredericke was talking where he shoulde bestow 
the great quantitie of rubbish that was cast up to lay the found- 
ation of this PallacC; working dayly uppon it^ saide: I\Iy Lorde, 
I have well bethought mee where you shall bestow it^ let there 
be a great pitte digged^ and into that may you have it cast 
without any more adoe. 

Duke Fredericke answered him not without laughter: And 
where then shall we bestowe the quantitie of earth that shall 
be cast out of that Pitte? The Abbot saide unto him: Let it be 
made so large, that it may wel receive both the one and the 
other. And so for all the Duke repeated sundrie times the 
greater the Pitte was, the more earth should be cast out of it, 
yet could he never make it sinke into his braine, but it might 
be made so large, that it might receive both the one and the 
other: and he answered him nothing else, but, make it so much 
the larger. Now see what a good forecast this Abbot had. 

Then saide maister Peter Bembo: And why tell you not that, 
of your great Captaine of Florence, that was beseeged of the 
Duke of Calabria within Castellina? Where there were founde 
upon a day in the towne certaine quarels poysoned, that had 
beene shotte out of the campe, hee wrote unto the Duke, if the 
warre shoulde proceede so cruelly, he would also put a medicine 
upon his Gunstones, and then he that hath the worst, hath his 
mendes in his hands. ^ 

Maister Bernarde laughed and saide: If you holde not your 
peace (maister Peter) I will tell whatsoever I have scene my selfe, 
and heard of your Venetians, which is not a litle, and especially 
when they play the ryders. 

Doe not I beseech ye, answered maister Peter, for I will keepe 
to my selfe two other verie pretie ones that I know of your 
Florentines. 

Maister Bernarde saide: They are rather of the Seneses/ for 
it often happeneth among them. As within these few dayes one 
of them hearing certaine letters read in the Councell Chamber, 
in which for avoiding too often repetition of his name y‘ was 
spoken of, this tearme was many times put in, il PrelibatOj 
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(which signifietli the aforenamed) he saide unto them that read 
them: soft, stay there a litle, and tell me this Prelibato what is 
he? A friende to our Communal tie? 

Maister Peter laughed: then he proceeded: I speake of Flor- 
entines^ and not of Seneses. Speake it liardhg quoth the Ladie 
Emilia, and bash not for that matter. 

Maister Peter saide, when the Lords of Florence were in 
warre against the Pisanes they were otherwliile out of money, 
by reason of their great charges and laying their heades together 
upon a day in the counceil chamber, wha.t way were best to make 
provision to serve their turne wit hall, after manie devises pro- 
pounded, one of the auncientest Citizens saide. 

I have found two waies, whereby without much travel we 
may in a small while come by a good portion of money. Whereof 
the one is (because we have no readier rent than the custome at 
the gates of Florence) where we have XL gates, let us with 
speede make a XL moe, and so shall we double our revenue. 

The other way is to set up a Mint in Pistoia, and an other in 
Prato, no more nor lesse ^ than is here within Florence, and there 
doe nothing els day and night but coine money, and all Ducats 
of golde: and this devise (in mine opinion) is the speedier and 
lesse chargeable. 

They fell a laughing a pace at the subtil device of the Citizen, 
and when laughing was ceased, the Ladie Emilia said: Will 
you (maister Bernarde) suffer maister Peter thus to jeast at 
Florentines without a revenge? 

Maister Bernarde answered smiling: I pardon him this offence, 
for where hee hath displeased me in jeasting at Florentines, he 
hath pleased me in obeying of you, the which I would alwaies 
doe my selfe. 

Then saide the Lord Cesar: I heard a Brescian speak a joiy 
grosse matter,® which being this yeare in Venice at the feast of 
the Ascension, rehearsed in a place w^here I was to certaine 
mates of his, the goodly matters hee had seene there, what 
sundrie marchandise, what plate, what sortes of spices, and what 
cloth and silke there was, then how the Signoria issued out with 
a great pompe in the TBucentoro to wedde the Sea, in which were 
so many gentlemen well apparayled, so manye sortes of instru- 
ments and melodies, that a man would have thought it a Paradise. 

And when one of his companions demaunded him what kinde 
of Musicke did please him best of ail that he had hearde there, 
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hee saide: Ail were good, yet among the rest I saw one blow on a 
straunge Trumpet, which at every push thrust it into his throate 
more than two handfull, and then by and by drew it out againe, 
and thrust it in a fresh, that you never saw a greater wonder. 

Then they all laughed, understanding the fond imagination 
of him that thought the blower thrust into his throat that 
part of y® Shagbut that is hid in putting it backe againe. 

Then maister Bernarde went forwarder Those affectations 
and curiosities that are but meane, bring a lothsomnesse with 
them,^ but when they bee done out of measure, they much 
provoke laughter. As otherwhile when some men are heard to 
speake of their auncientrie and noblenesse of birth: some time 
women of their beautie and handsomnesse. 

As not long ago a gentlewoman did, which at a great feast 
being verie sad, and musing with her selfe, it was demanded of 
her what she thought upo, that should make her so sad. And 
she made answere, I thought upon a matter, which as oft as it 
commeth into my mind doth much trouble me, and I can not 
put it out of my hart: which is, where in the day of generall 
judgement, all bodies must arise againe and appeare naked before 
the judgement seat of Christ, I can not abide the griefe I feele 
in thinking that mine must also be scene naked. 

Such affectations as these be, because they passe the degree, 
doe rather provoke laughter than lothsomnesse. 

Those feate lyes now that come so well to purpose, how they 
provoke laughter yee all know. 

And that friend of ours that suffereth us not to want, within 
these fewe dayes rehearsed one to me that was verie excellent. 

Then saide the Ladie Julian, What ever it were, more excel- 
lenter it can not be, nor more subtiler, than one that a Tuskane 
jof ours, which is a merchant man of Luca, affirmed unto me the 
last day for most certaine. 

Tell it us, quoth the Dutchesse. The Lord Julian saide smyling: 
This merchant man .(as he saith) being upon a time in Polonia, 
determined to buye a quantitie of Sables, minding to bring them 
into Italie, and to gaine greatly by them.^And after much prac- 
tising in the matter, where he could not himselfe goe into 
Moscovia, because of the warre betwixt the king of Polonia, 
and the Duke of Moscovia, he tooke order by the meane of some 
of the Countrie, that upon a day appointed, certain merchant 
men of Moscovia should come with their Sables into the borders 
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of Polonia, and he promised also to be there himselfe to bargaine 
with them. 

This merchant man of Luca travailing then with his company 
toward Moscoria, arrived at the river of BoristheneSj which 
he found hard frozen like a marble stone, and saw the Moscovites 
which for suspicion of the wane were in doubt of the Polones, 
were on the other side, and nearer came not than the breadth 
of the river. 

So after they knew the one the other, making certain signes, 
the Moscovites beganne to speake aloude, and tolde the price 
ho we they would sell their Sables, but the colde was so extreme, 
that they were not understood, because the wordes before they 
came on the other side where this merchant of Luca was and his 
interpreters, were congeled in the a5Te, and there remained 
frozen and stopped. So that the Polones that knew the manner, 
made no more adoe, but kindled a great fire in the middest of 
the river (for to their seeming that was the point whereto the 
voyce came hote before the frost tooke it) and the river was 
so thicke frozen, that it did well beare the fire. 

When they had thus done, the wordes that for space of an 
houre had beene frozen, beganne to thaw, and came downe, 
making a noyse as doth the snow fr5 the mount aines in May, 
and so immediately they were w^ell understood: but the men on 
the other side were first departed ^ : and because he thought that 
those wordes asked too great a price for the Sables, he woulde 
not bargaine, and so came away without. 

Then they laughed aU. And maister Bernard, Truely (quoth 
hee) this that I will tell you is not so subtill, yet is it a pretie 
matter, and this it is. 

Where taike was a few dayes agoe of the Countrie or world 
newly found out by the Mariners of Portugal,^ and of straunge 
beastes and other matters brought from thence, that friende 
I tolde you of, affirmed that he had seene an Ape, very divers in 
shape from such as wee are accustoijied to see that plaied 
excellently well at Chestes. 

And among other times upon a day before the king of Portugal 
the gentleman that brought her plaied at Chestes with her, 
where the Ape shewed some draughtes® very subtil, so that she 
put him to his shifts, at length she gave him Checkemate, Upon 
this the gentleman being somewhat vexed (as commonly they 

* “First departed**: cf. “already gone.” 
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are all that lose at the game) toke the king in his hand which 
was good and bigge (as the fashion is among the Portugales) and 
reached y® Ape a great knocke on the heade. She forthwith 
leaped aside complaining greatl}^, and seemed to require justice 
at the kinges handes for the wrong done her. 

The gentleman afterward called her to play wnth him again^ 
the which with signes she refused a while, but at last was con- 
tented to piaye another game, and as she had done the other 
time before, so did she now drive him to a narrow point. 

In conclusion; the Ape perceiving she could give the gentle- 
man the mate, thought with a new devise she would be sure to 
escape without any moe knockes, and privily conveyed her 
right hand without making semblant what her intent was, 
under the gentlemans left elbowe, leaning for pleasure upon a 
litle taffata coushin, and snatching it slightly away, at one 
instant gave him with her left hand a mate with a paune,-*- and 
with her right hand cast the coushing upon her head to save 
her from strokes: then she made a gamboll before the king 
joyfully, in token (as it were) of her victory. Now see whether 
this Ape were not wise, circumspect, and of a good understanding. 

Then spake the Lord Cesar Gonzaga: It must needs be that 
this Ape was a doctour among other Apes, and of much author- 
itie: and I believe the common weale of the Apes of India sent 
her into Portugal to get a name in a straunge Countrie. 

At this every man laughed, both for the lye and for the 
addition made to it by the Lord Cesar: so proceeding on in this 
talke, maister Bernard saide: you have understood therefore 
what jeastes are that be of effect and communication without 
interruption as much as commeth to minde; therefore it shall 
be well now we speake of such as consist in one saying alone, 
and have a quick sharpnesse that lyeth briefly in a sentence or 
in a worde. And even as in the first kinde of merrie talke a man 
must in his protestation and counterfeiting take heede that hee 
be not like common je^sters and parasites, and such as with 
fond matters move men to laugh, so in this briefe kinde the 
Courtier must be circumspect that he appeare not malicious 
and venemous, and speake tauntes and quippes onely for spite 
and to touch the quicke, because such men oftentimes for offence 
of the tongue are chastised in the whole bodie. 

Of those readie jeastes therefore that consist in a short saying, 
such are most lively that arise of doubtfulnesse,® though alwaies 
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they provoke not laughing: for they bee rather praysed for 
wittie^ than for matters of laughter. As few dayes it is that our 
maister Aiiniball Palleotto saide to one that appointed him a 
maister to teach his children the Graramer, and after that hee 
had praysed him, to be a man very well learned^ coming to 
wages^ saide, that besides the money he would have a chamber 
furnished to dwell and sleepe in, for that he had not leito, that 
is a bedde. 

Then maister Anniball answered presently: and how can he 
be learned, if he have not letto^ that is, read. 

See how well he tuoke a vantage at the diverse signification 
of haver letto (which is interpreted both to have a bedde, and 
to have read.) Bui because those doubtfull wordes ha\'e a 
pretie sharpenesse of wit in them, being taken in a contrarie 
signification to that all other men take them, it appeareth (as 
I have saide) that they rather provoke a man to wonder than to 
laugh, except when they be joyned with other kindes of sayinges. 

The kinde therefore of wittie sayinges that is most used to 
make men laugh, is when we give eare to heare on thing, and he 
that maketh answere, speaketh an other, and is alledged con- 
trarie to expectation, and in case a doubt be annexed therewith- 
al!, then it is verie wittie and pleasant. As the last night dis- 
puting to make a faire mattonaio^ that is, paviment in the 
chamber of the Ladie Dutchesse, after many wordes. You maister 
John Christopher saide. If we could have the bishop of Potentia, 
and make him flat, it should be very fit, for that he is the fairest 
matto that is naturall foole, that ever I did see.^ 

Every one laughed greatlye for that dividing that worde 
matto naio you made the doubt, afterwarde saying that if they 
had to make fiat a bishop and place him for pavement of a 
chamber it was farre from the opinion of the hearers, thus the 
sentence came to bee verie sharpe and worthie the laughing. 

But of doubtfull wordes there be many sortes, therefore must 
a man bee circumspect, and choose out termes very artificial!, 
and leave out such as make the jeast colde, and that a man 
would weene were haled by the haire, or els (as wee have saide) 
that have too much ^oittemesse in them. As certain copanions 
being in a friends house of theirs, who had but one eye, after he 
had desired the companie to tarrie dinner with him, they 
departed all saving one, that saide. 

And I am well pleased to tarrie, for I see a voide roome for 

^ A pavement (mMtonato) was required. Bring the bishop, said one, for 
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one, and so with his finger pointed to the hole where his eye 
had beene. 

See how bitter and discourteous this is passing measure, for 
he nipped him without a cause, „ and without being first pricked 
himselfe: and he saide the thing that a man might speake 
against blinde men. Such generall matters delite not, because 
it appeareth they are thought upon of purpose. 

And after this sorte was the saying to one without a nose: 
And where dost thou fasten thy spectacles.^ Or wherewithal! 
doest thou smell Roses at the time of the yeare ? 

But among other merry sayings, they have a verie good grace, 
that arise when a man at the nipping talke of liis fellow, taketh 
the verie same words in the selfe same sense, and returneth them 
backe againe, pricking him with his owne weapon. As an 
Attorney in the law, unto whom in the presence of the Judge 
his adversarie saide, what barkest thou? Forthwith he answered: 
Because I see a thiefe. 

And of this sorte was also, when Galeotto of Nami passing 
through Siena stayed in a streete to enquire for an Inne, and a 
Senese seeing him so corpulent as he was, saide laughing: Other 
men carrie their Bougettes behind them, and this good fellow 
carrieth his before him. Galeotto answered immediately: So 
must men doe in the Countrie of theeves. 

There is yet an other sorte called in Italian Bischizzi and that 
consisteth in chaunging or increasing, or diminishing of a letter 
or sillable. As he that said: Thou shouldest be better learned 
in the Latin tongue than in the Greeke. 

And to you (madam) was written in the superscription of a 
letter, To the Ladie Emilia Impia. 

It is also a merrie devise to mingle together a verse or moe, 
taking it in an other meaning than the Author doth, or some other 
common saying. Sometime in the verie same meaning, but alter- 
ing a worde, as a gentleman that had a foule and scouling wife: 
when he was asked the question how hee did, he answered. 

Thinke thou thy selfe; for Furiarum maxima juxta me cuhat} 

And maister Hierom Donato going a visiting the Stations^ of 
Rome in Lent in companie with many other gentlemen, met with 
a knotte of faire Romane Ladies, and when one of these gentle- 
men had said: 

Quot ccBltim Stellas, tot habet tua Roma Puellas.^* 
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By and by he added: 

Pascna quotque hacdos, tot habet tua Roma cinaedos.^ 

Shewing a rout of yong men that came on the other side. 

And Marcantonio deila Torre said after the manner to the 
bishop of Padoa, Where there was a Xunrie in Padoa^ under 
the charge of a religious person^ much esteemed for his good life 
and learning, it happened that this Father haunting much to 
the Nunrie very familiarly, and confessing often the sisters, 
begatte five of them with childe, where there were not passing 
five mo in all. And when the matter w^as knowne, the Father 
would have fiedde, and wist not how’. 

The bishoppe caused him to be apprehended, and upon that, 
he confessed that he had gotten those five Xunnes with childe 
through y® temptations of the divel, so that the bishoppe was 
fully bent to chastice him sore. And because this man was 
learned, hee had made manie iriendes, which altogether assayed 
to helpe him, and among the rest there went also maister 
Marcontonio, to ent reate for him. 

The bishop wouide in no wise give eare to them. At length 
they being instant upon him, and commending the guiitie, and 
excusing him through the commoditie of place, fraiitie of man, 
and many other causes, the bishop saide. 

I will doe nothing for you, because 1 must make account unto 
God of this. And when they had replied againe, the bishop said : 
what answere shall I make unto God at the day of judgemet, 
when he shall say unto me, Redde rationem villicationis 
tli<B 9 ^ 

Maister Marcantonio answered him immediatelye : Mary my 
Lorde, the verie same that the Gospel saith^: Domine quinqm 
talenta imdidisti mihij ecce alia quinque superlucratus sum. 

Then could not the bishop abstaine laughing, and hee asswaged 
much his anger and the punishment that hee had ordained for 
the offender. 

It is likewise verie pretie to allude to names and to faine 
somewhat, wherfore he y* the talke is of is so called, or els 
because he doth some thing: as not long since the provost of 
Luca (which as you know is one merrilie disposed) asking the 
bishoprik of Caglio, the Pope answered him. 

Dost thou not know that Caglio, in y® Spanish tongue is as 
much to say as, I holde my peace, and thou art a great prater. 

* ‘‘As many kids has pasture, so many sodomites has your Rome.” 

•1 an »^rf>unt of thv stew^dship,” etc. —St. Luke xvi. 2. 
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Therefore it were unfitting for a bishop at any time in naming 
his title to make a lye, now Calia, hold thy peace then. 

To this y® provost gave an answere, the which although it 
were not in this sorte, yet was it no lesse pretie than this. For 
after he had often put him in remembrance of this his sute and 
saw it of none effect, at last hee saide. Holy father, in case your 
holinesse doe give me this bishoprike, it shall not be without 
profit to you, for then will I surrender two offices into your hands. 

And what offices hast thou to surrender into my handes, quoth 
the Pope? the provost answered: I shall surreder unto you 
Officium principale and Offidum heaicB Maries} 

Then could not the Pope though he were a very grave person, 
abstaine from laugliing. An other also in Padoa saide, Cal- 
phurnius was so named because he was w'ont to heate furnaces. 

And upon a day when I asked Phedra how it happeneth, 
where prayer is made in the Church upon good Fry day not 
onely for Christians, but also for Paganes and for Jewes, there 
was no mention made of the Cardinalles, as there was of bishops 
and other prelates. He answered me, that the Cardinalles were 
contained in the Collect, Oremus pro Jiceretids et Schismatids. 

And our Count Lewis saide, that I reprehended a ladie of 
love for occupying a certaine kinde of iye^ that shined much, 
because when she was trimmed therewithal!, I might see my 
selfe in her face, and for that I was ill favoured I could not 
abide to looke upon my selfe. 

In this manner was that maister Camillo Paleotto said unto 
maister Anthonio Porcaro, which reasoning of a companion of 
his that under confession had saide unto the Priest that he 
fasted with all his hart, and went to Masse and to holy service, 
and did all the good deedes in the world, saide: This fellow in 
stead of accusing praiseth him selfe. Unto whom maister Camillo 
answered nay, he rather confesseth him selfe of these matters, 
because he reckoneth the doing of them great sinne. 

Doe you not remember how well the Lord Generali saide the 
last day, when John Thomas Galeotto wondred at one that 
demaunded two hundred Ducats for. a horse? for when John 
Thomas said that he was not worthie a farfhing, because among 
other ill properties he had, he coulde not abide weapons, neither 
was it possible to make him come nigh where he saw any, the 
Lord Generali saide (willingly to reprehend him of cowardise) 

Thie play is on the word ‘‘officinm” {ufftcio), meaning employment and, 
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if the horse hath this propertie that bee can not abide weapons, 
I marvel! hee asketh not a thousand Ducates. 

Also sometime a man speaketh the very same word, hut to 
another ende than the common use is. As, vhen the Duke was 
passing over a verie swift river, he saide to the trumpeter: 
goe on. The trumpeter turned him backe v ith his cappe in his 
hand and after a re\'erent manner, saide: It shall bee yours 
my Lord.^ 

It is also a pleasant manner of jeasting, when a man seemeth 
to take the wordes and not the meaning of him that speaketh. 
As this yeare a Dutchman in Rome meeting in an evening our 
maister Phillip Beroaldo vhose scholler he was, saide unto 
him Domine magisier^ Deus det vobis bonum sera. And Beroaldo 
answered incontinently Tibi malum cito.^ 

And another Spaniard sitting at the table with the great 
Captaine, Diego de Chignognes saide. Vino dios^ (calling for 
wine) Diego answered him againe: Vino^ y no lo conocistesj to 
nip him for a chesnut ^ 

Also maister James Sadoleto saide unto Beroaldo, that had 
tolde him how hee would in any wise goe to Bolonia, what is 
the cause that maketh you thus to leave Rome where there are 
so many pleasures, to goe to Bolonia, full of disquietnesse ? 

Beroaldo answered: I am forced to goe to Bolonia for three 
Counts. And now he had lift up three fingers of his left hand to 
alledge three causes of his going, when maister James sodainly 
interrupted liim and saide: The three countes that make you 
goe to Bolonia are. Count Lewis da San Bonifacio, Count 
Hercules Rangon and the Count of Pepoli. 

Then they all laughed because these three Countes had been 
Beroaldoes scholers and were proper young men and applyed 
their studie in Bolonia. 

This kinde of merry jeasting therfore maketh a man laugh 
much, because it bringeth with it other manner answeres than 
a man looketh for to heare, and our own errour doth naturally 
delite us in these matters, which when it deceiveth us of that 

we iooke for, wee laugh at it. 

* 

’ Cf. “turned caj> in hand . . . and said . . . * After your Lordship.’*’ 

* “Master, God give you good evening” He used s&o in the Low Latin 
sense (evening). His master twisted it to the classical sense (late), and 
replied in kind, “Evil to you, soon.” 

* Dws is omitted in otner versions. V%f%o may mean “wine,” or “he 
came.” In this latter sense Diego answered it: “He came (Christ) and you 
knew Him not.” 
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But the termes of speach and figures that have any grace and 
grave talke^ are likewise (in a manner) alwaies comely in jeastes 
and merrie pieasantnesse. 

See how wordes placed contrariwise give a great ornament^ 
when one contrarie ^ clause is set against an other. 

The same manner is oftentimes verie merrie and pleasant. 
As a Genuese that was verie prodigall and lavish in his expences 
being reprehended by an usurer, who was most covetous that 
saide unto him: And when wilt thou leave casting away thy 
substance?. Then answered he: w^hen thou lea vest stealing 
of other mens. 

And because (as we have alreadie saide) of the places that 
wee derive jeastes from, that touch a man, wee may many 
times from the very same take grave sentences to praise and 
comend: It is a very comely and honest manner both for the 
one and the other purpose, when a man consenteth to and con- 
firmeth the selfe same thing that the other speaketh, but inter- 
preteth it otherwise tha he meaneth. 

As within these few daies a Priest of the countrie spying 
Masse to his parishioners, after he had told them what holy 
dayes they should have that weeke, he beganne the generall 
confession in the name of all the people, and saide: I have 
sinned in ill doing, in ill speaking, in ill thinking, and the rest 
that foUoweth, making mention of all the deadly sins. Then a 
Gossippe of his and one that was very familiar with the Priest 
to sporte with him, saide to the standers by. 

Beare recorde, Sirs, what he confesseth with his owne mouth 
he hath done, for I entend to present him to the bishop for it. 

The very same manner used Sallazza della Pedrad to honour 
a Ladie withall, with whom entring in talk, after he had praysed 
her, beside her vertuous qualities, for her beautie also, she 
answered him that she deserved not that praise, because she 
was now well striken in yeares. And he then saide to her: That 
is in you of age,^ is nothing els but to liken you unto the Angels 
which were first, and are the auncientest creatures that ever 
God made. 

Also merry sayinges are much to the pur|)ose to nippe a man, 
as well as grave sayinges to praise one, so the metaphors be well 
applyed, and especially if they be answered, and he that maketh 
answere continue in the selfe same metaphor spoken by the 
other. 
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banished out of Florence, and sending thither one of his about 
certaine affaires, saide unto him after a threatening manner. 

Tel Cosmus de ^ledicis in my name, that the henne sitteth^ a 
brood. The messenger did the errand to him, as hee was willed. 
And Cosmus without any more deliberation, answered him 
immediately. 

Tell maister Palla in my name againe, that Hens can full ill 
sit a brood out of the nest. 

With a metaphor also maister Camillo Parcaro commended 
honorably the Lord Marcantonia Colonna, who understanding 
that maister Camillo in an Oration of his had extolled certaine 
noble men of Italy that were famous in marciall prow^esse, and 
among the rest had made most honourable mention of him, 
after rendring due thankes, he saide to him: you (maister 
Camillo) have done by your iriendes as some marchant men play 
by their money, which finding a counterfeite Ducate, to dis- 
patch him away, cast him into a heape of good ones and so 
utter him. 

Even so you, to honour me withall, where I am litle w'orth, 
have set me in companie with so excellent and vertiious per- 
sonages, that through their prow’esse, I may peradventure passe 
for a good one. Then maister Camillo made answ^ere. 

They that use to counterfeite Ducates, gylt them so that they 
seeme to the eye much better than the good: therefore if there 
were to be found counterfeiters of men, as there be of Ducates, 
a man might have a just cause to suspect you were false, being 
(as you are) of much more faire and brighter mettall than anie 
of the rest. 

You may see that this place is common both for the one and 
the other kinde of jeastes, and so are many moe, of the which 
a man might give infinite examples, and especially in grave 
sayinges. As the great captaine saide, (which being set at table 
and every roome filled) saw two Italian gentlemen standing 
by that had done him verie good service in the warre, sodainly 
he start up and made all the rest to arise to give place to those 
two, and saide. 

Make roome Sirs Ifor the gentleme to sit at their meat, for 
had not they beene, wee shoulde not have had now wherewithal! 
to feede our selves. He saide also to Diego Garzia that pers waded 
him to remove out of a dangerous place that lay open upon 
gunshot: Since God hath not put feare into your minde, put 
not you it into mine. 



And king Lewis, which is now French king, where it was saide 
unto him soone after his creation, that then was the time to be 
even with the enimies that had done him much injurie while hee 
was Duke of Orleans. Hee made answere: That the French king 
hath nothing adoe to revenge the wronges done to the Duke 
of Orleans. 

A man toucheth also in jeast manie times with a certaine 
gravitie without moving a man to laugh. As Gein Ottoman! 
brother to the great Turke, when hee was prisoner in Rome, 
he saide: Justing (as wee used it in Italic) seemed to him over 
great a daliance, and a trifle to that should be in deede. 

And he saide, when it was told him that king Ferdinande the 
younger was nimble and quicke of person in running, leaping, 
vauting, and such matters, in his countrey slaves used these 
exercises, but great men learned from their childhood liberalitie, 
and were renowmed for that. 

And in a manner after that sorte, saving it had a litle more 
matter to laugh at, was that the Archbishop of Florence saide 
unto Cardinall Alexandrine, That men have nothing but 
Substance, a bodie and a soule. Their Substance is at Lawiers 
disposing,^ their bodie at Phisitions, and their soule at Divines. 

Then answered the Lord Julian: A man might adde unto this 
y® saying of Nicholetto: which is, that it is seldom scene a 
Lawier to goe to law, nor a Phisition take medicin, nor a Divine 
a good Christian. 

Maister Bernarde laughed, then hee proceeded : Of this there 
bee infinite examples spoken by great Princes and very grave 
men. But a man laugheth also many times at comparisons. As 
our Pistoia wrote unto Seraphin: I send thee backe againe thy 
great male ^ which is like thy selfe. If ye remember well Seraphin 
was much like a male. 

Againe, there be some that have a pastime to liken men and 
women to horses, to dogges, to birdes, and often times to coffers, 
to stooles, to cartes, to candelsticks, which sometime hath a good 
grace, and otherwhile very stale. 

Therefore in this point a man must consider the place, the 
time, the persons, and the other thinges wee have so manie 
times spoken of. 

Then spake the Lord Gasper Pallavicin: The comparison 
that the Lorde John Gonzaga made of Alexander the great 
to maister Alexander his sonne, was very pleasant. I wote not 
what it was, answered maister Bernarde. 



The Lord Gasper saide: The Lord John was playing at dice 
(as his use is) and had lost a number of Ducats and was still 
on the losing hand^ and maister Alexander his sonne, which 
for all hee is a childe, deliteth no Icsse in play than his Father^ 
stoode very still to behold him, and seemed very sad. 

The Count of Pianella, that was there present with manie 
oilier gentlemen, said : See (my Lord) maister Alexander is verie 
lieavie for your losse, and his hart pantetli waiting when lucke 
wil come to you that he may get some of your winninges : ther- 
fore rid him of his griefe, and before yee lose the rest, give him 
at least one Ducate that he may goe play him too, among 
his companions. 

Then saide the Lord John: You are deceived, for Alexander 
thiiiketh not upon such a trifle, but as it is writen of Alexander 
the great while he was a chiide, understanding that Philip his 
father had discomfitted a great armie, and conquered a certaine 
kingdom, he fell in weeping, and when he was asked the question 
why he wept, hee ansivered, because he doubted that his father 
woulde conquere so many Countreyes, that he woulde have none 
left for him to conquere: Even so now Alexander my sonne is 
sory and readie to w’eepe in seeing me his father lose, because 
he doubted that I shall lose so much, that I shall leave him 
nothing at all to lose. When they had a wiiile laughed at this, 
maister Bernarde went for^varde. 

A man must take heed also his jeasting be not wicked, and 
that the matters extend not to appeare quicke witted, to blas- 
pheme, and studie therein to invent new waies. 

Least herein, wLere a man deserveth not onely blame, but 
also sharpe punishment, he should appeare to seeke a prayse, 
which is an abhoniinable matter. And therefore such as these 
be, that goe about to shew their pregnant witte with small 
reverence to Godw^arde, deserve to bee excluded out of et^erie 
gentlemans company. 

And no lesse, they that be filthie and baudie in talke, and that 
in the presence of women have no manner respect, and seeme 
to take none other delite, but to make women blush for shame, 
and uppon this go seeking out merrie and jeasting words. 

As this yeare in Ferrara at a banket in presence of many 
Ladies, there was a Florentine and a Senese, which for the 
most part (as you know) are enimies together. The Senese saide 
to nip the Florentine : We have marryed Siena to the Emperour 
and given him Florence to doi^rie. And this he spake because 
the talke was abroad in those dayes, that the Seneses had given 



a certaine qu anti tie of -money to the Emperour, and he tooke 
the protection of them upon him. 

The Florentine answered immediately: But Siena shall be 
first ridden (after the French phrase, but hee spake the Italian 
word) and then shall the dowrie afterwarde be pleaded for at 
good leasure. 

You may see the taunt was wit tie, but because it was in 
presence of women, it appeared bawdie and not to be spoken. 

Then spake the Lord Gasper Pallavicin: Women have none 
other delite but to heare of such matters, and yet will you 
deprive them of it. And for my part I have beene readie to blush 
for shame at wordes which women have spoken to mee oftner 
than men. 

I speake not of such women as these be, quoth maister 
Bernard, but of the vertuous that deserve to be reverenced and 
honoured of all gentlemen. 

The Lorde Gasper saide : It were good we might find out some 
pretie rule how to know them, because most commonly the 
best in apparance are cleane contrarie in effect. 

Then saide maister Bernard smiling: were not the Lorde 
Julian here present, that in every place is counted the protector 
of women, I would take upon me to answere you, but I will 
not take his office from him. 

Here the Ladie Emilia in like manner smyling, saide: Women 
neede no defender against an accuser of so small authoritie. 
Therefore let the Lorde Gasper alone in this his forward opinion, 
risen more because he could never finde woman that was willing 
to looke upon him, than for any want that is in women, and 
proceed you in your communication of jeastes. 

Then maister Bernard e, truely Madam (quoth hee) me thinke 
I have named unto you many places, out of the which a man 
may picke pleasaunt and wittie sayinges, which afterwarde 
have so much the more grace, as they are set forth with a 
comelye protestation. 

Yet may there bee alleaged manie other also, as when to 
increase or diminish, thinges be spoken that uncredibly passe 
the likelihood of truth. And of this sorte*was that Marius de 
Volterra saide by a prelate that thought him selfe so tall a 
person, that as he went into Saint Peters, hee stouped for hitting 
his heade against the great beame over the porch. 

Also the Lord Julian here saide, that Golpino his servant 
was so leane and drye, that in^a morning as he was blowing 
the fire to kindle it, the smoke Dore him up the chimney unto 



the fonnelj and had gone away with him had he not stuck on 
the crosse at one of the holes above. 

And maister Augustine Bevazzano tolde^ that a covetous man 
which woulde not sell his come while it was at a high pricey, 
w’hen he saw afterwarde it had a great fall, for desperation hee 
hanged him selfe upon a beame in his chamber, and a servant 
of his hearing the noise, made speede. and seeing his maister 
hang, forthwith cut in sunder the rope and so saved him from 
death: aftenvarde when the covetous man came to him selfe, 
hee would have had his servant to have paide him for his 
haulter that he had cut. 

Of this appeareth to bee also that Laurence de Medicis saide 
unto a colde jeaster: thou shouldest not make me to laugh if 
thou tickled st me. The like he answered unto an other foolish 
person, who in a morning had found him in bed very late, and 
blamed him for sleeping so much, saying unto him: I have now 
beene in the newe and olde market place, afterv arde I went out 
at the gate of San Gallo to walke about the walks, and have 
done a thousand other matters, and you are yet in bedde. Then 
saide Laurence: that I have dreamed in one houre, is more 
wmrth, than all that you have done in foure. 

It is also pretie when one repreheiideth a thing which a man 
would not thinke hee minded to reprehend. As the marquesse 
Fredericke of I^Iantua our Dutchesse father being at table with 
many gentlemen, one of them after he had eaten up his dish of 
broth, saide: by your leave my Lorde marquesse. And when he 
had so saide, he began to suppe up the rest that remained in 
the dish. Then saide the marquesse by and by: Aske leave of 
the swine, for thou doest me no wrong at all. 

Also maister Nicholas Leonicus saide, to touch a noble man 
that was falsly reported to be liberall: Gesse you what liberalitie 
is in him, that doth not onely give aw'ay his owme good but other 
mens also. 

That is in like manner an honest and comely kinde of j easting, 
that 'consisteth’ in a certaine dissimulation, when a man speaketh 
one thing and privily meaneth another. I speake not of the 
manner that is cleaif contrarie, as if one shoulde call a dwarfe 
a giant: and a blacke man, white: or one most ill favored, 
beawtifull: because they be too open contraries, although other- 
while also they stirre a man to laugh. But when with a grave 
and drie speach in sporting a man speaketh pleasantly that hee 
hath not in his mind. ^ 

As when a gentleman tolde maister Augustine Folietto a loud 



lye and earnestly did afiirme it, because he thought he scarse 
believed it. At last maister Augustine saide: Gentleman, if you 
will ever doe me pleasure, be so good to me as to quiet your 
selfe in case I doe not believe any thing you say. 

Yet when he replyed againe and bound it with an oth to be 
true, at length hee saide: Since you will have me, I am content 
to believe it for your sake, for to say the truth I would doe a 
greater tiling for you than this commeth too. 

In a manner after the same sorte Don Giovanni di Cardona 
saide of one that woulde forsake Rome: in mine opinion this 
fellow is ill advised, for hee is so wicked, that in abiding in 
Rome it may be his chaunce in time to be made a Cardinall. 

Of this sorte is also that Alfonsus Santocroce saide, which a 
litle before having certaine injuries done him by the Cardinall 
of Pavia, and walking without Bolonia with certaine gentleman 
nigh unto the place of execution, and seeing one newly hanged 
there, turned him that way with a certaine heavie looke, and 
saide so loude that everie man might heare him: Thou art a 
happie man that hast nothing adoe with the Cardinall of Pavia. 

And the kinde of jeasting that is somewhat grounded upon 
scoffing seemeth verie meete for great men, because it is grave 
and wittie and may be used both in sporting matters and 
also in grave. 

Therefore did many of olde time and men of best estimation 
use it; As Cato, Scipio Affricanus minor. But above all they say 
Socrates the Philosopher excelled in it. And in our time king 
Alphonsus the first of Aragon: which upon a time as he went 
to dinner tooke many rich jewels from his fingers, for wetting 
them in washing his handes, and so gave them to him that stood 
next him as though hee had not minded who it was. This servant 
had thought sure the king marked not to whom he gave them, 
and because his heade was busied with more waighty affaires, 
woulde soone forget them cleane, and thereof hee tooke the more 
assurance when hee saw the king asked not for them againe. 
And when that matter was passed certaine dayes, weekeS', and 
monthes without hearing any worde of it, he thought surely 
he was safe. 

And so about the yeares end after this matter had happened, 
an other time as the king was in like manner going to dinner, 
he stepped forth and put out his hand to take the kinges ringes. 
Then the king rounding him in the eare, saide: The first is welD 
for thee, these shal be good for another. 

^ **Is well”: cf. “will do.” 



See this taunt how pleasant^ wittie, and grave it is, and 
worthie in verie deede for the noble courage of an Alexander. 

Like unto this manner grounded upo scoffing there is also 
an other kinde^ when with honest wordes^ a man nameth a 
vicious matter or a thing that deserveth blame. As the great 
Captaine saide unto a gentleman of his, that after the journey 
of Cirigiiola and when all things were alreadie in safetie, met 
him as richly armed as might be, readie to fight. Then the great 
Captaine turning him to Don Ugo di Cardona^ saide: Feare ye 
not now any more Sea tempest,^ for S. Hermus- hath appeared. 
And with this honest worde hee gave him a iiicke. Because you 
know Saint Hermus doth alwaies appeare unto Manners after 
a tempest, and giveth a token of caime. 

And the meaning of the great Captaine was, that when this 
gentleman appeared, it was a signe the daunger vras alreadie 
cleane past. 

Againe maister Octavian Ubaldino being in Florence in 
companie with certaine of the best Citizens, and reasoning 
together of souldiers, one of them asked him whether he knew 
Antonello da Forli which was then dedde out of the state of 
Florence. Maister Octavian answered: I have no great knowledge 
of him, but I have heard him alwaies reported to be a quicke 
souldier. Then saide an other Florentine, It appeareth he is 
quicke, for he tarried not so long as to aske leave to depart. 

They be also pretie taunts when a man oi the very com- 
munication of his fellow taketh that he would not, and my 
meaning is in that sort, as our Duke answered the Captaine 
that lost Saint Leo. When this state was taken by PopexVlexander, 
and given to Duke Valentin. 

The Duke being in Venice at that time I speake of, many of 
his subjects came continually to give him secrete information 
how the matters of state passed, and among the rest, thither 
came also the Captaine: which after hee had excused himselfe 
the best he coulde, laying the fault in his unluckinesse, hee saide. 

My Lord doubt ye not, my hart serveth mee yet to worke a 
mean that Saint Leo may be recovered again. Then answered 
the Duke: trouble ndl thy self any more about it, for in losing 
it thou hast wrought a meane that it may be recovered againe.® 

Certaine other sayinges there are, when a man that is knowne 
to be wittie speaketh a matter that seemeth to proceede of 

J ‘*Sea tempest”: cf. “storm.” 

“ “Saint Hermns”: cf. “Saint Elmo,” 

® Cf. “for the mere loss of it was%i measure that rendered its recovery 
possible. 
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fallie. As the last day maister Camillo Paleotto saide by one: 
that foole, as soone as hee began to waxe rich, died 

There is like unto this matter a certaine wittie and kinde 
dissimulation, when a man (as I have saide) that is wise maketh 
semblant not to understand that hee doth understand. 

As the marquesse Fredericke of Mantua, which being sued 
to by a prating felow that complained upon a certaine of his 
neighbours taking the Pigions of his Dovehouse with snares, 
and held one continually in his hand hanging by the foote in 
a snare, which he had found so deade, hee answered him that 
there would be a remedie for it. 

This fellow never satisfied, not once but many a time repeated 
unto him his losse, shewing alwaies the Pigion so hanged, and 
saide still: But I beseech you, how think ye (my Lorde) what 
shoulde a man doe in this matter.^ 

The marquesse at length saide: By mine advise the Pigion 
ought in no wise to be buried in the Church, for since he hath so 
hanged him selfe, it is to be thought that he was desperate. 

In a manner after the same sorte was that Scipio Nasica saide 
unto Ennius. For when Scipio went unto Ennius house to speake 
with him and called to him in the streete, a maiden of his made 
him answere that he was not at home. And Scipio heard plainely 
Ennius him self speak unto his maiden to tell him that he was 
not at home, so he departed. 

Within a while after Ennius came unto Scipioes house, and so 
likewise stoode beneath, and called him. Unto whom Scipio 
himselfe with a loude voice made answere, that hee was not 
at home. 

Then saide Ennius: What, doe not I know thy voice Scipio 
answered: Thou hast small courtesie in thee, the last day I 
believed thy maiden, that thou wast not at home, and now wilt 
not thou believe me my selfe? 

It is also pretie when one is touched in the verie same matter 
that he hath first touched his fellow. 

As Alonso Carillo being in the Spanish Court, and having 
committed certaine youthfull partes, that were of no great 
importance, was by the kings commandement carried to prison, 
and there abode for one night. The next day he was taken out 
againe, and when he came, to the paliace in the morning, he 
entred into the chamber of presence, that was full of gentlemen 
and Ladies, and jeasting together at this his imprisonment, 
nmistresse Boadilla saide. 

Maister Alonso, I tooke great thought for this mishap of 



yours, for all that knew you w’ere in feare lest the king would 
have hanged you. 

Then saide immediatly Alonso: In deede maistrcsse, I was in 
doubt of the matter my selfe too, but yet I had a good hope 
that you would have begged me tor your husband. 

See how sharpe and \^ittie this is. Because in Spaine (as in 
many other places also) the manner is when a man is lead to 
execution, if a common harlot will aske him for her husband, 
it saveth his life. 

In this manner also Raphaell the painter answered two 
Cardinals (with whom he might be familiar) which to make him 
talke, founde fault in his hearing with a table he had made. 
where S. Peter and S. Paule \vere : saying, that those two pictures 
were too redde in the face. Then saide Raphael by and by. 

My Lordes, wonder you not at it, for I have made them so 
for the nonce, because it is to be thought that S. Peter and 
S. Paule a.re even as red in Heaven as you see them here, for 
very shame, that their Church is governed by such men as 
you be. 

Also those jeasts are pleasant that have in them a certaine 
privy semblat of laughter.^ As when a husband lamented much 
and bewailed his wife that had hanged her selfe upon a figge 
tree, an other came to him and plucking him by the slee\’e3 
saide. 

Friende, may I receive such pleasure as to have a graffe of 
that figge tree to graffe in some stocke of mine Orchard? 

There be certaine of other jeastes that bee patient and spoken 
softly with a kinde of gravitie. As a man of the Countrie carrying 
a co&er upon his shoulders, chaunced therewithali to give Cato 
a hard push, and afterw^arde saide: Give roome: Cato answered: 
hast thou any tiling upon thy shoulders beside that coffer? 

It is also a matter of laughter when a man hath committed 
an errour^ and to amend it speaketh a matter purposely that 
appeareth foolish, and yet is applyed to the end that he hath 
appointed, and serveth his turne therewithal that he seeme not 
out of countenance and dismayed. 

As not longe since, two enemies being together in the counsel 
chamber of Florence, (as it happeneth often in those Common 
weales) the one of them which was of the house of Altoviti, 
slept, and he that satte next unto him for a sport, where his 
adversarie that was of the house of Alamanni, had saide nothing 
neither then' nor before, stirring him with his elbow made him 
^ Cf. ‘*a oertaui''lateiit spice of fim.** 



awake^ and saide unto him: Hearest thou not what such a one 
saitli? make ansuere, for the Lords aske for thine ad\ise. 

Then did Altuviti all sieepie arise upon his feete and without 
any more deliberation saide: My Lordes, I say the cleane 
contrarie to that Alamanni hath spoken. 

Alamanni answered, what? I have saide nothing: Altoviti 
saide immediatly: To that thou wilt speake. 

In this manner also did your maister Seraphin the Phisition 
here in Urbin say unto a man of the Countrie, which had received 
such a stroke upon the eye, that in very deede it was out, yet 
thought he best to goe seeke to maister Seraphin for remedie. 
When hee saw it, though he knew it was past cure, yet to plucke 
money out of iiis handes as that blow had plucked the eye out 
of his heade, he promised him largely to heale it. And so he was 
in hand with him ever>" daye for money, putting him in comfort 
that within sixe or seven dayes, he should beginne to see with 
it againe. 

The poore Countrie man gave him the litle he had, but when 
he saw him so prolong the matter, he began to finde himselfe 
agreeved with the Phisition, and saide that he was nothing the 
better, neither coulde he see any more with that eye, than if 
he had none at all in liis head. 

At length maister Serapiiin perceiving there was no more to 
be gotten at his handes, saide: Brother mine, thou must have 
patience, thou hast cleane lost thine eye, and no remedie is there 
for it, pray God thou lose not thine other withall. 

The Countrie man seeing this, fell in weeping, and lamented 
much, and saide, maister mine, you have pilled me and robbed 
me of my money, I will complaine to the Duke, and made the 
greatest outcries in the world. 

Then saide maister Seraphin in a rage, and to cleare liimselfe: 
ah thou villaine knave: thou wouldest then have two eyes as 
Citizens and honest men have, wouldest thou? Get thee hence 
in the divels name. And those words were thrust out with such 
fury, that the poore sillie man was dismayed, and held his peace, 
and soft and faire departed in Gods name, thinking that hee 
himselfe had beene in the wrong. 

It is also pretie when a man declareth or interpreteth a matter 
merrily. As in the Spanish Court in a morning there came into 
the palace a knight who was very ill favoured, and his wife, 
that was verye beautifull, both apparrelled in white Damaske, 
and the Queene saide unto Alonso Carillo, How thinke yee 
Alonso by these two? 



Madam, answered Alonso, me thinke the Ladle is the Dame, 
and he the Aske, which si^nifieth a foule person and uglesome,^ 
Also when Raphael de Pozzi saw a letter that the Priour of 
Messina had writen to a maistresse of his, the superscription 
whereof was : Esia mria s' ha dar a qui en causa mi penar, that 
is, This letter be given to the cause ot mygriefe^: me thinke 
(quoth he) this letter is directed to Paul Tholossa. 

Imagine you howe the standers by laughed at it, for they all 
knew that Paule Tholossa had lent ten thousand Ducates tc 
the Priour of Messina, and because he was verie lavish in his 
expellees, he coulde finde no way to pay his debt. 

It is like unto this, when a man giveth familiar admionition 
in manner of counsel, but dissemblingly. As Cosmus de Medicis 
saide unto a friend of his that had more riches than witte, and 
by Cosmus meanes had compassed an office ^ without Florence, 
and at his setting forth asking Cosmus what way he thought 
best for him to take to execute this office ivell. 

Cosmus answered him: Apparrel thy selfe in scarlet, and speake 
litle. Of this sort w'as that Count Lewis saide unto one that 
woulde passe for an unlmowne person in a certaine daungerous 
place, and wist not how to disguise him selfe, and the Count 
being demaunded of his advise therein, answered: Apparreli 
thy selfe like a Doctor, or in some other raiment that wise men 
use to weare. 

Also Jannotti de Pazzi saide unto one that minded to make 
an arming coate of as many divers colours as might be in\unted : 
Take ^ the wordes and deedes of the Cardinall of Pavia. 

A man laugheth also at certaine matters disagreeing. As one 
saide the last day unto maister Antony Rizzo of a certaine 
Forlivese. 

Gesse ^ whether he be a foole or no, for his name is Bartholo- 
mew. And an other: Thou seekest a rider and hast no horses. 
And this man wanteth nothing but good and a horSe.® 

And at certaine other that seeme to agree. As within these 
few dayes where there was a suspition that a friend of ours bad 
caused a false advousion of a benefice to bee drawue out, after- 
ward when an other driest fell sicke, Antony Torello saide unto 

^They were clad in damasco; she, the dam{a) (beauty); he, the asm 
(beast). 

* Cf. ‘’This missive is to be delivered to the author of my woes/’ 

^ “An office": cf. “a mission." 

* “Talte": cf. “Imitate," 

^ “Gesse," etc.: cf, “you may knov , . 

« Cf. “ all the fellow lacks is money and brains." 
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Mm; What dost thou linger the matter? Why dost thou not 
send for thy Clarke and see whether thou canst hit upon this 
other benefice? 

Likewise at certaine that doe not agree. As the last day when 
the Pope had sent for maister John Luke of Pontremolo and 
maister Dominick da la Porta_, which (as you know) are both 
crookebacked;, and made them Auditours, saying that hee 
intended to bring the Rota into a right frame. ^Maister Latin 
Juvenal saide: Our holy father is deceived^ if he thinke that he 
can bring the Rota into a right frame with two crooked persons^ 

iVlso it pro^’oketh laughter, when a man graunteth the thing 
that is tolde him and more, but seemeth to understand it other- 
wise. As Captaine Peralta being brought into the lists to fight 
the combat with Aldana, and Captaine Molart that was Aldanas 
patrone, requiring Peralta to sweare, whether he had about him 
any Saint Johns Gospel or charme and inchauntment, to pre- 
serve him from hurt. Peralta swore that he had about him 
neither Gospel nor inchantment, nor relike, nor any matter of 
devotion wherein he had any faith. 

Then saide Molart, to touch him to be a Marrane: Weil no 
mo wordes in this, for I believe without swearing that you 
have no faith also in Christ. 

It is pretie moreover to use metaphors at a time in such 
purposes. As our maister Marcantonio that saide to Botton de 
Cesena, who had vexed him with wordes: Botton, Botton, 
thou shalt one day be the button, and the haulter shall be the 
buttonhole. 

And also when Marcantonio had made a Comedy which was 
very long and of sundrie actes, the very same Botton saide in 
like manner to Marcantonio: to play your Comedie ye shall 
neede for preparation as much woode as is in Sclavonia. Maister 
Marcantonio answered, and for preparation of thy Tragedie 
three trees ® is inough. 

Againe a man speaketh a word many times wherein is a 
privie signification farre from that appeareth hee would say. 
As the Lord Generali here being in companye where there was 
a cammunication of a Captaine that in cfeede all his life time 
for the more part had received the overthrow, and as then by 
a chaunce wan the victorie: atid when hee that ministred this 
talke saide: When he naade his enterie into that towne he was 
apparelled in a very faire crimosin velvet coate, wMch he wore 

Cf “set (the Rota) right with two wrongs.*’ 



alwaies after his victories. The Lord General! saidcj^ Belike 
it is verie new. 

And no lesse doth it provoke laughter, when otherwhile a 
man maketh answ'ere unto that which the other he talketh 
withal! hath not spoken: or els seemeth to believe he hath done 
that wiiich he hath not done, and should have done it. 

As Andrew Cosia, when he went to visit a gentleman that 
discourteously suffered him to stand on his feete and he himselfe 
sate, saide: Since you commande me Sir, to obey you, I will 
sit, and so sate him dowme. 

Also a man laugheth when one accuseth himself of some 
trespasse. As the last day when I saide to the Dukes Chaplaine, 
that my Lordes grace had a Chaplaine that could say masse 
sooner^ than he: He answered me. it is not possible. And round- 
ing mee in the eare, saide. You shall understand that I say not 
the third part of the secretes.® 

Also Biagin Crivello, when a Priest was slaine at Millane, 
he required his benefice of the Duke, the which he was minded 
to bestow upon another. At length Biagin perceiving no other 
reason would prevaiie, and what (quoth he) if I were the cause 
of his death,^ why will you not give me his benefice.^ 

It hath also many times a good grace to wish those tiiinges 
that can not be. As the last day one of our company beholding 
ail these gentlemen here playing at fence, and he lying upon a 
bedde, saide: O what a pleasure it were, were this also a valiant 
mans and a good souldiers exercise. 

In like manner it is a pretie and wittie kinde of speaking, and 
especially in grave men and of authoritie, to answere contrarie 
to that he woulde with whom he talketh, but drily and (as it 
were) with a certaine doubting and heedfull consideration. 

As in times past Alphonsus the first king of Aragon, giving 
unto a servant of his, horse, hamesse and apparrell, because he 
told how the night before he had dreamed that his highnesse 
had given him all those kinde of matters, and not long after, 
the verie same servant saide againe how he dreamed that night, 
that he had given him a good sorte of royalles, hee answered 
him: Henceforth believe dreames no more, for they are not 
alwaies true. 

In this sorte also did the Pope answere the Bishop of Cervia, 
that to grope his mind saide unto him : Holy father, it is noysed 

* “Sooner”: cl “faster.” 

* Cf. “Yon must know, I do not r<^te a third of the silent prayers.” 

* Cl “what ! after I have had the priest killed . . 
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ail Rome o\ er and in the Palace too^ that your holinesse maketh 
me goveiiiour. 

Then answered the Pope: Let the knaves speake what they 
lust, doubt you not, it is not true I warrant you. I coulde (ray 
Lurdes) beside these gather many other places^ from which a 
man maye draw merrie and pleasant jeastes, as matters spoken 
with feare, with marvaile, with threatnings out of order^ with 
o\"ermuch furiousnesse : Beside this, certaine^ newly happened 
cases provoke laughter: sometime silence wath a certaine wonder: 
at other times verie laughter it selfe without purpose. Bui me 
thinke I have now spoken sufficient: for the jeastes that consist 
in worries (1 believe) passe not these bound es we have reasoned of. 

As for such as be in operation,^ though there be infinite partes 
of them, yet are they drawne into few principles. But in both 
kindes the chief e matter is to deceive opinion, and to answere 
otherwise than the hearer iooketh for: and (in case the jeast 
shall have any grace) it must needs be seasoned with this deceite, 
or dissimulation, or mocking, or rebuking, or comparison, or 
what ever other kinde a man will use. 

And although all kinde of jeastes move a man to laugh, yet 
doe they also in this laughter make diverse effects. For some 
have in them a certaine cleannesse and modest pleasantnesse. 
Other bite sometime privily, otherwhile openly. Other have 
in them a certaine wantonnesse. Other make one laugh as soone 
as he heareth them. Other the more a man thinketh upon them. 
Other in laughing make a man blush withalL Other stirre a 
man somewhat to anger. But in all kindes a man must consider 
the disposition of the mindes of the hearers, because unto persons 
in adversity oftentimes merry toyes augment their affliction: 
and some infirmities ther be, that the more a ma occupieth 
medicine about them, the worse they waxe. 

In case therefore the Courtier in jesting and speaking merry 
conceites have a respect to the time, to the persons, to his 
degree, and not use it too often (for pardye it bringeth a loth- 
somnesse if a man stand evermore about it all day in all kinde 
of talke and without purpose) hee may be called pleasant and 
feate conceited.^ So hee be heedfull also that he be not so bitter 
and byting, that a man might conjecture hee were an envious 
person, in^ pricking without a cause, or for plaine malice, or 
men of too great authoritie (which is lacke of discretion) or of 
too much miserie (which is craeltie)® or too mischievous (whidi 

^Cf. ‘‘shown in action.” * Cf “called a man of immonr.” 



is vaiiitie) or els in speaking matters that may offend them whom 
he would not offend (which is ignorance.) For some there bee 
that thinke they are bound to speake and to nip w itiiout regarde^ 
as often as they can, how ever the matter goe afterwarde. 

And among these kinde of persons are they, that to speake a 
word which should seeme to come of a readines of wit, passe not 
for staining of a worthie gentlewomans lionestie, which is a 
verie naughtie matter and worthy sore punishment. Because 
in this point women are m the number of sillie soulcs^ and 
persons in misery, and therefore deserve not to be nipped in it, 
for they have not weapon to defend themselves. 

But beside these respects, he that will be pleasant and full 
of jeasting, must be shaped of a certaine nature apt to all kinde 
of pleasant nesse, and unto that frame his lashions, gestures, 
and countenance, the which the more grave, steadie and set it 
is, so much the more maketh it the matters spoken to seeme 
wittie and subtil. 

But you (Sir Frederick) that ought to rest your selfe under 
this my tree without leaves, and in my withered reasonings, 
I believe you have repented your selfe, and you recken ye are 
entred into a bayting place ^ of Montefiore. 

Therefore it shall be well done for you like a wel practised 
Courtier (to a\’oid an ill hosterie) to arise somewhat before 
your ordinarie houre and set forwarde on your journey. 

Nay, answered Sir Fredericke, I am come to so good an 
hosterie, that I minde to tarrie in it longer than I had thought 
at y® first. Therfore I will rest mee yet a wlrile, untill you have 
made an end of al the talke ye have begun withall. Whereof 
ye have left out one parcel that ye named at the beginning: 
which is merrie pranckes,^ and it were not well done to deceive 
the companie of it. 

But as you have taught us many pretie matters concerning 
jeastes, and made us hardie to use them through example of 
so many singular wittes, great men. Princes, Kinges and Popes, 
I suppose ye will likewise in merie pranckes so bolden us, that 
we may take a courage to practise some against your selfe. 

Then saide maister'Bernarde smyling: you shall not be the 
first, but perhaps it will not be your chaunce, for I have so 
many times beene served with them, that it maketh me looke 

’ Cf. “are to be numbered among the weak.” 

“Bayting place,” etc.: cf. “inn.” “A proverbial expression for a bad 
hostelry^’ (Opaycke). 

* Cf. “practical 
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well about me: As dogs^ after they have beene once scaulded 
with hote water^ are afeard of the colde. 

Howbeit since you wili have me to speake somewhat of this 
toOj I bclie-^^c I may rid my handes of it in fewe wordes. 

And in mine opinion a merrie prancke is nothing els^ but a 
friendly deceite in matters that offend not at al or very litle. 
And even as in jeasting to speake contrarie to expectation 
moveth laughter, so doth in merrie pranckes, to doe contrarie 
to expectation. And these doe so much the more delite and are 
to be practised, as they be wittie and modest. For he that will 
worke a merrie prancke without respect, doth many times 
offend, and then arise debates and sore hatred. 

But the places tiiat a man may derive merrie pranckes from, 
are (in a manner) the verie same that be in jeasts. Therefore to 
avoid repetition of them, I wnil say no more but that there bee 
two kindes of merrie pranckes every one of which may after- 
ward be devided into moe partes. 

The one is, when any man whosoever he be, is deceived 
wittily, and after a feate manner and with pleasantncsse.^ The 
other, w^hen a man layeth (as it were) a nette, and sheweth a 
peece of a baite so, that a man runneth to bee deceived of himself e. 

The first is such, as the merrie prancke was, that within 
these few dayes was wTOught unto a couple of great Ladies 
(whom I will not name) by the meane of a Spaniarde called 
Castilio. 

Then the Dutchesse, and why, (quoth she) wili you not name 
them? maister Bernarde answered: because I w’ouid not have 
them to take it in ill part. 

Then saide the Dutchesse againe, smyling: it is not against 
good manner sometime to use merrie pranckes with great men 
also. And I have heard of many that have beene played to 
Duke Fredericke, to king Alphonsus of Aragon, to Queene 
Isabel of Spaine, and to many other great Princes, and not 
onely they tooke it not in ill part, but rewarded verie largely 
them that played them those partes. 

Maister Bernarde answered: neither upon this hope doe I 
entende to name them. Say as pleaseth you", quoth the Dutchesse. 
Then proceeded maister Bernarde and saide: Not manie dayes 
since in the Court that I meane, there arrived a man of tlie 
Countrey about Bergamo, to be in service with a gentleman of 
the Court: which was so well set out with garments and so finely 
clad, that for ail his bringing vp was alwaies in keeping oxen 



and could doe nothing els, yet a man that had not heard him 
speake woulde have judged him a worthie gentleman. 

And so when those two Ladies were enformed that there was 
arrived a Spaniarde, servant to Cardinal! Borgia whose name 
was Castillo, a very wittie man, a musition, a dauiicer, and the 
best Courtier in all Spaine, they longed verie much to speake 
with him, and sent incontinently for him, and after they had 
received him honourably, they caused him to sit down, and began 
to entertaine him vith a very great respect in the presence of 
all men, and few there were present that knew him not to be a 
Bergamaske Cowheard. 

Therefore seeing those Ladies entertaine him with such 
respect, and honour him so much, they fell all in a laughing, 
the more because the sillie fellow spake still his native language 
the mere Bergamaske tongue. 

But the gentlemen that devised this prancke, had first tolde 
those Ladies that among other thinges he w'as a great dissembler, 
and spake all tongues excellently w^ell, and especially the 
Countrie speach of Lumbard, so that they thought he fained, 
and many times they beheld the one the other with certaine 
marveilings, and saide: what a wonderfull matter is this, how 
he counterfaiteth this tongue? 

In conclusion, this communication lasted so long, that every 
mans sides aked for laughing, and he coulde not choose him 
selfe but utter so many tokens of his noblenesse of birth, ^ that 
at length those Ladies (but with much adoe) believed bee was 
the man that he w'as in deed. 

Such merrie pranckes w’e see dayly, but among the rest they 
be pleasant that at the first make a man agast, and after that, 
end in a matter of suretie, because he that was deceived laugheth 
at himself when he perceiveth he was afeard of nothing. 

As lying upon a time in Paglia, there chanced to be in the 
verie same Inne three other good feiio'wes, two of Pistoia and 
one of Prato, which after supper (as the manner is for the most 
part) fell to gaming. And not long after, one of the Pistoians 
losing his rest,-® had not a farthing left him to blesse him selfe, 
but beganne to chafe,-* to curse, and to banne and to blaspheme 
terribly, and thus tearing of God he went to bedde. The other 
two after they had played a while, agreed to worke a merrie 
prancke with him that was gone to bed. 

And when they perceived that he was fallen in sleepe, they 

^ Cf. “giving so many fepkens of his gentility.” 

® “Rest”: cf. “aE he had.” 
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blewe out the candels and raked up the fire and beganne to 
speake aloud, and to make the greatest Imrly burly in the 
world, making wise to contend together about their game. The 
one saide: Thou tookest the card underneath.^ The other denying 
it saide: I'hou hast vied upon flush, let us mount 2 ; and such other 
matters, with such noise, that he that slept awoke, and hearing 
them at play and talking even as though they had scene the 
cardes, did a litle open his eyes: when hee saw there was no 
manner light in the chamber, he saide: What a dive! meane 
you to cry thus all night? 

Afterwarde hee laide him downe againe to sleepe. The other 
two companions gave him no manner answere: but still con- 
tinued in their purpose untill he awoke better, and much 
w’ondred, and when he sawe for certain tie that there was neither 
fire nor any kinde of light, and perceived they played still and 
fell in contention, he said. 

And how can 3 'e see the cardes without light? The one 
of the two answ'ered, I weene thou hast lost thy sight as 
well as thy money. Seest thou not that wee have here two 
candles ? 

He that was in bedde lift up himselfe up5 his elbowes, and in 
a manner angred, said: Either I am dronken or blinde, or els 
you make a lye. The two arose and went to y® bed darkelong, 
laughing and making wise to believe that he went about to 
mocke them. And he againe saide to them: I tell you truth I 
see you not. At length the two began to wonder much, and the 
one said to the other. By good Lord, I believe he speaketh in 
good earnest, reach me the candle, and let us see lest perhaps 
hee have some impediment in his sight. 

Then thought the poore wretch surely that hee had beene 
blinde, and weeping downe right, saide: oh sirs, I am blind, and 
forthwith hee beganne to call upon our Ladie of Loreto and to 
beseech her to pardon him liis blasphemies and cursing for 
the losse of his money. 

But his two companions put him in good comfort and saide: 
it is not possible but thou shouldest see us. It is some fancie 
that thou hast conceived in thine head. Oh good Lorde answered 
the other, it is no fancie, nor I see no more than if I had never 
had eyes in my head. Thy sight is cleare inough, quoth the two. 
And the one saide to the other. 

Marke how well he openeth his eyes: and how faire they be 

‘*The card underneath’'': cf, 7 the under card.** 

* Cf. “And vnn have watered on four of a suit; let ns deal again." 



to looke to: and who would believe but he coulde see? The 
pore soule wept faster, and cryed God mercie. 

In conclusion they saide unto him: see thou make a vow to 
goe devoutly to our Ladie of Loreto barefooted and bare legged, 
for that is the best remedie that may be had. And in the mean 
space we will goe to Aquapendente and the other townes here 
about to seeke for some Phisition, and will helpe thee in what 
we can. 

Then did the sillie soule kneele upon his knees in the bed, 
and with aboundance of teares and very bitter repentance for 
Ills blaspheming, made a solemne vow to goe naked to our Ladie 
of Loreto and to offer unto her a paire of eyes of silver, and to 
eate no flesh upon the Wednesday, nor egges upon Friday, and 
to fast breade and water every Saterday in worship of our Ladie, 
if she give him the grace to receive his sight againe. 

The two companions entring into an other chamber, lighted 
a candel, and came with the greatest laughter in the world before 
this poore soule, who for all he was rid of so great an anguish 
as you may thinke he had, yet was he so astonied with bis 
former feare, that he could not only not laugh, but not once 
speake a w’ord, and the tw'o companions did nothing else but 
stur him, saying that hee was bounde to perfourme all those 
vowes, for that hee had received the grace he asked. 

Of the other kinde of merrie pranckes when a man deceiveth 
liimselfe, I will give you none other example, but what hap- 
pened unto me my selfe not long since. For this shroftide that 
is past, my Lordes grace of Saint Peter ad vincula, which 
know'eth full well what a delite I have when I am in maskerie 
to playe merrie pranckes with Friers, having first given order 
as hee devised the matter, came uppon a day with my Lorde of 
Aragon and certaine other Cardinals, to y® windowes, making 
wise to stand there to see maskers passe to and fro, as the 
manner of Rome is. 

I being in maskerie passed by, and when I behelde on the one 
side of the streete a Frier standing (as it were) in a studie with 
Mmselfe, I judged I had found that I sought for, and forthwith 
rarme to him, like a greedie hauke to her pray, and when I had 
asked him and he told me who hee was, I made semblant to 
knowe him, and with many wordes be^nne to make him believe 
that the marshall went about to seeke him for certaine com- 
plaintes against him, and perswaded him to goe with me to the 
Chauncerie and there I would saye him. 

The Frier dismaied and all trembling seemed as though he 
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wist not \Umt to doe, and saidc that he doubted taking, in case 
he shoulde goe farre from Saint Celso.^ Stil I put him in good 
comfort, and said so much to him, that he leaped up behind 
me, and then me thought my devise was fully accomplished. 
And I beganne to ride my horse by and by up and downe the 
merchants streete, which went kicking and winsing. 

Imagine with your selves now what a faiie sight it was to 
beholde a Frier on horsebacke behind a masker, his garments 
flying abroad, and his head shaking too and fro, that a man 
would have thought he had been aluaies falling. 

With this faire sight, the gentlemen began to hurle egges out 
at the windowes, and afterwarde all the bankers and as many 
as were there, so that the haile never fell with a more violence 
from the skye, than there fell egges out from y® windowes, which 
for the most part came ail upo me. And I for that I was in mas- 
kerie, passed not upon the matter,^ and thought verily that all 
the laughing had beene for the Frier and not for me, and upon 
this went sundrie times up and downe the bankes, ahvaies with 
that furie of hel® behind me. And though the Frier (in manner) 
weeping besought mee to let him goe downe, and not to shew 
such shame to the weede, yet did the knave afterwarde privily 
cause egs to be given him by certaine Lackies set there for the 
nonce, and making wise ^ to gripe me hard for falling,® squised 
them in my bosom, and many times on my heade, and other- 
while on my forehead, so that I was foule arrayed. 

Finally, when every man was wearie.both of laughing and 
throwing egges, he leaped downe from behinde me, and plucking 
his hoode backwarde, shewed a great bush of haire,® and saide; 
maister Bernarde I am a horsekeeper in the stable of Saint 
Peter ad vincula, and am hee that iooketh to your Hulet. 

Then wist I not which prevailed most in me, griefe, anger, or 
shame. Yet for the lesse hurt, I fled toward ray lodging, and the 
next morning I durst not shew my heade abroad. But the 
laughing at that merrie prancke did not endure the day following 
onely, but also lasteth (in manner) untill this day. And so when 
they had a while renewed the laughing at rehearsing this againe, 
maister Bernard proceeded. 

It is also a good and pleasant kinde of merrie prancks, from 

' Saint Celso the name a street, and of a church, near the Bianchi, 

® Passed not ^ : ci “I did not care.” 

‘‘Cf. 

* Cf. ** pretending.” 

® **For falling”: cf. “to keep from falling.” 

e ‘‘ftrwai- ** etc.: cf. *‘ms lone hair.” 
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whence in like manner jeastes are derived, when one belie veth 
that a man will doe a matter w hich he will not in deed. 

As when I was in an evening after supper upon the bridge of 
Leo. and going together with Cesar Beccadello sporting one with 
another, we beganne to take Iiolde fast the one of the others 
arnies, as though we would have wrastled, because then wee 
perceived no man about the bridge, and being in this manner 
together, there came two French men by, which seeing us thus 
striving, demaunded what the matter meant, and staled to part 
us, thinking we had beene at debate in good earnest. 

Then said I incontinently: Helpe sirs, for this poore gentle- 
man at certaine times of the Moone is frantike, and see now^ 
how' he striveth to cast himselfe off the bridge into the river. 

Then did the two runne and laide hand upon Cesar with me 
and held him straight. And he (saying ai\vaies that I was out 
of my wit) struggled the more to winde himselfe out of their 
handes, and they griped him so much the harder. At this the 
people assembled to beholde our ruffling together, and everie 
man ran, and the more poore Cesar laide about him with his 
liandes and feete (for he beganne now to enter into choiler) 
the more resort of the people there was, and for the great 
strength he put, they believed verily that hee would have 
leaped into the river, and therefore held they him the straiter, 
so that a great throng of people carried him to the Inne above 
ground, all turmoiled and without his cappe, pale for wrath and 
shame, that nothing hee spake coulde prevaile, partly because 
those Frenchmen understood him not, and partly because I 
also carrying him to the Inne did alwaies bewaile the poore 
soules ill lucke, that was so waxed out of his wit. 

Now (as we have saide) of merrie prancks a man may taike 
at large, but it sufficeth to repeat that the places whence they 
are derived bee the verie same which wee have saide of 
jestes. 

As for examples, we have infinite which wee see dayly and 
among the rest there are many pleasant in the tales of Boccaccio, 
as those that Bruno and Buffalraacco plaied^ to their Calandrino, 
and to maister Symon: and many other of women, which in 
verie deede are wittie and pretie. 

I remember also I have knowne in my dayes many that have 
beene merrily disposed in this manner, and among the rest a 
scholer in Padoa borne in Sicilia, called Pontius, which seeing 
upon a time a man of the Coun^iie have a couple of fat Capons, 
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fainiiig iiimselfe to biiye them, was at a point with him for the 
piiccj and bid him come with him to his lodging, for beside his 
price liee oulcle give him somewhat to breake his fast witlialL 
And so brought him to a place where was a steeple that stood 
by iiiiii seife alone severed fro the Church, that a man might 
goe round about him, and directly over against one of the foure 
sides of the steeple was a lane. 

Here Pontius^ when he had first bethought himself what he 
had to doe, saide unto the man Of the Countrie: I have laide 
these Capons on a wager with a fellow of mine, who saith that 
this Toure compasseth fortie foote, and I say no, and even as 
I met with thee, I had bought this packthreed to measure it. 

Therefore before we goe to my lodging, I will trye which of us 
hath wonne the wager. And in so saying, he drew the pacthreed 
out of his sleeve, and put the one end of it into the man of the 
Countries hand, and saide: give here, and so tooke the Capons: 
and with the other end he began to goe about the bell toure, 
as though hec would have measured it, making first the man of 
the Countrie to stand still, and to holde the pacthreed directly 
on the contrarie side of the toure to that, that w^as at the head 
of the lane, where as soone as he came, he drove a naile into the 
wail, to the which hee tyed the packthreed e, and leaving it so, 
went his wayes without any more adoe downe the lane with 
the Capons. 

The man of the countrey stood still a good while, allwayes 
lookinge when hee would have done measuring. At length after 
hee had sayde many times, what do you so long? he thought 
hee would see, and founde that Pontius held not the line, but 
a naile that was drive into the wal, which onelye remayned for 
payment of his Capons. 

Of this sorte Pontius played many Merry Pranckes. And 
ther have bene also manye other pieasaunt men in this maner, 
as Gonella Melioio in those dayes, and now our Frier Seraphin 
and Frier Marian here, and many well knowen to you all. And 
in very deede this kind is to bee praysed in men that make pro- 
fession of nothinge els. But the merry prapkes that the Courtier 
oughte to use, must (by myne advise) bee somewhat wide 
from immoderate jesting. 

He ought also to take heed that his mery prankes turne not 
to pilferinge, as wee see many naughty packes, that wander 
about the worlde with divers shafts to get money, fayninge now 
one matter, now another. And that they be not yet bitter, and 
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as in all other thinges, to women, and especially where the 
stayning of their honesty shall consist. 

Then the L. Caspar, tmely, M. Bernard (quoth hee) you are 
too partiail to these women. And why v\ ill you that men shoulde 
have more respect to women than women to men,^ Set not you 
as much by your honestye, as they do by theirs ? 

Thinke you the that women ought to nip men both with wordes 
and mockes, in everye matter without anye regard, and men 
should stand with a flea in their eare, and thanke them for it^.^ 

if. Bernard aunsweared: I say not the contrary, but women 
in their Jestes and merry pranckes, ought to have the respectes 
to nienne which wee have spoken of. Yet I say, with more 
liberty may they touch men of small honesty, then men may 
them. And that beecause wee our selves have established for a 
law, that in us wanton life is no vice, nor default, nor any 
slaunder, and in women it is so great a reproach and shame, 
that slice that hath once an ill name, w'hether the reporte that 
goeth of her be true or false, hath lost her credite for ever. 

Therefore since talking of womens honesty is so daungerous 
a matter to offende them sore. 1 say that wee ought to touch 
them in other matters, and lefraine from this. For when the 
Jest or merry prancke, nippeth too sore, it goeth out of y® 
bounds which we have allready said is fit for a gentleman. 

Here M. Bernard making a little stop, the L. Octavian Fregoso 
saide smyling: My L. Caspar can make you an aunsweare to 
this law, which you aliedge that wee our selves have made, that 
it is not perchance so out of reason, as you thinke. For since 
women are so unperfit creatures, and of litie or no worthinesse 
in respect of men, it behoved for that they were not apt to 
worke any vertuous deede of themselves, that they should have 
a bridle put upon them with shame and feare of infamie, that 
should (in manner) by force bring into them some good con- 
dition. And continencie was thought more necessarie in them 
than any other, to have assurance of children. 

So that verie force hath driven men with all inventions, 
poliicies, and waies possible, to make women continent, and 
(in manner) graunted'^them in all thinges beside to be of small 
worthinesse, and to doe the cleane cotrarie alwaies to that 
they ought to doe. 

Therefore since it is lawfull for them to swarve out of the 
way in al other things without blame, if we should touch them 
in those defaults, wherein (as xtfe have saide) they are to be 
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borne withal! and therefore are not unseemely in them, and 
passe full litie upon it, we shoulde never move laughter. For you 
have aircadie saide, that laughter is provoked with certaine 
thing cs that are disagreeing.^ 

Then spake the Dutebesse: speake you (my Lord Octavian) 
of women thus, and then complaine that they love you not? 

The Lorde Octavian answered: I complaine not of it, but 
rather I thanke them for it, since in not loving of me, they binde 
not me to love them. Neither doe I speake after mine owne 
opinion, but I say that the Lorde Gasper might alleage these 
reasons.® 

^faister Bernarde saide: trueiy women should make a good 
bargaine, if they could make attonements with such two , great 
enimics as you and the Lord Gasper be. 

I am not their enimie answered the Lord Gasper, but you 
aie an enimie to men. For in case you wil not have women 
touched in this honestie of theirs, you ought as well to appoint 
them a law not to touch men, in that which is as much shame 
to us, as incontinencie to women. 

And why was it not as meete for Alonso Carillo to make the 
answere which hee gave mistresse Boadilla of the hope that 
hee had to save his life, in that she would take him to husband, 
as it was for her to say first: All that knew him thought the 
king woulde have hanged him?^ 

And why was it not as lawfull for Richard Minutoli to beguile 
Philiippellos wife, and to traine her to that baite, as it was 
for Beatrice to make Egano her husband arise out of his bedde, 
and Anichin to beswadele him with a cudgell, after she had 
lyen a good space with him? 

And the other that tyed the packthreede to her great toe, 
and made her owne husband believe that hee was not himselfe,® 
since you saye those merrie pranckes of women in Boccaccio 
are so wittie and pretie? 

Then saide maister Bernarde smiling : my Lordes, for so much 
as my part hath beene to entreate onely of jeastes, I entend 
not to passe my boundes therein, and I suppose I have alreadie 
shewed why I judge it not meete to touch women neither in 

* “Are to be borne withall”: cf. “are all permitted them.** 

“ Cf. “mcongruous.** 

® Cf. “Nor am I speaking my own mind, but saying that my Lord Caspar 
might use these ailments.*’ 

* See the Decam^ron^ Third Day, tale six ; Seventh Day, tales seven and 
eiffiht 
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^-^orde nor deede above their honestie. and I have also given 
them a rule not to nip men where it grceveth them. 

But I say, that those merrie pranckes and jeastes which you 
(my Lord Gasper)^ aleage, as that Alonso saide unto maister 
Boadiilaj although it somewhat touch honestie: yet doth it not 
discontent mce, because it is set farre inougii/ and is so privie, 
that it may be seemely^ understood, so, that hee might have 
dissembled the matter, and affirmed that he spake it not to 
that end. 

He spake an other (in mine opinion) veiie unseemely, 'which 
was: when the queene passed by maister Boadillas house, 
Alonso saw painted with coales all the gate over such kind of 
dishonest beasts,^ as are painted about Innes in such sundrie 
wise, and comming to the Countesse of Castagneto saide unto her. 

See (madam) the heads of the wilde beasts'* that maister 
Boadiila killeth every day in hunting. ISIarke you this, though 
it were a wittie metaphor, and borrowed of hunters, that count 
it a glorie to have many wilde beastes heades nailed at their 
gates, yet is it dishonest and shamefull jeasting. Beside that, it 
was not in answering, for an answere hath much more courtesie 
in it/ because it is thought that a man is provoked to it, and 
it must needes bee at a sodaine. 

But to returne to our matter of the merrie pranckes of women, 
I say not that they doe well to beguile their husbands: But I 
say that some of the deceites which Boccaccio reciteth of 
women, are pretie and wittie inough, and especially those you 
have spoken of your selfe. 

But in mine opinion the prancke that Richard IMinutoli 
wrought, doth passe the boundes, and is much more bitterer 
than that Beatrice wrought. For Richard Minutoli tooke much 
more from Philippelios wife, than did Beatrice from Egano 
her husband : because Richard with that privie pollicie enforced 
her, and made her to doe of her selfe that she woulde not have 
done: And Beatrice deceived her husband to doe of her selfe 
that she lusted. 

Then saide the Lorde Gasper: for no other cause can a man 
excuse Beatrice but for love, which ought to be allowed as well 
in men as in women. 

Then answered maister Bernard: Truely the passions of love 
bring with them a great excuse of everie faulte, yet judge I 

^ Cf. “very remote.** | Cf. “innocently.” 

•Cf, “indecencies.** * “Wilde beasts’*: cf. “game.” 

bv wav of retort . . .** 
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(for my part) that a gentleman that is in love, ought as well 
in this point as in all other thinges, to be voide of dissimulation, 
and of an upright meaning. And if it be true that it is such an 
abhominable profit and trespasse to use tradiment against a 
mans verie enimie^: consider you how much more hainous that 
offence is against a person wliom a man loveth. And I believe 
each honest lover sustaineth such veines, such watchinges, 
hazardeth him selfe in such dangers, droppeth so many teares, 
useth so many meanes and waies to please the woman whom 
he loveth, not chiefely to come by her body, but to win the 
fortresse of that minde, to breake in peeces those most hard 
Diamonds, to lieate that colde yce, that lye manie times in the 
tender breasts of these women. 

**Vnd this doe I believe is the true and sound pleasure, and the 
end whereto the intent of a noble courage is bent. And for my 
part truely (were I in love) I would like it better to know’ 
assuredly that she whom I loved and served, loved me againe 
with hart, and had bent her minde towarde me, without receiving 
any other contentation, than to enjoy her, and to have my fill 
of her against her owme wii, for in that case I shoulde thinke 
my selfe maister of a deade carkase. 

Therefore such as compasse their desires by the meane of 
these merrie pracks, which may perhaps rather be termed 
Tradiments ^ than merrie pranckes, doe injurie to other, and yet 
receive they not for all that the contentation which a man 
shoulde wish for in love, possessing the bodie without the will. 

The like I say of certaine other that in love practise enchant- 
ments, sorceries, and otherwhile plaine force, sometimes meanes ® 
to cast them in sleepe and such like matters. And know for 
a sooth, that gifts ^so diminish much the pleasures of love, 
because a man may stande in doubt whether he be beloved or 
no, but that the woman maketh a countenance to love, him, 
to fare the better by him. 

Therefore ye see that the love of Ladies and great women is 
esteemed, because it appeareth that it can arise of none other 
cause, but of perfect and true love: neither is it to be thought 
that a great Lkdie will at any time shew*" to beare good will to 
her inferiour, unlesse she love him in verie deede. 

Then answered the Lord Gasper: I denye not that the intent, 
the paines and daungers of lovers ought not principally to have 



their end directed to the victorie rather of the minde than of 
the bodie of the woman beloved. But I say, that these deceites 
which you in men terme Tradiments, and in women merrie 
pranckes, are a verie good meane to come to this end, because 
alwaies he that possesseth the bodie of women, is also maister 
of the minde: And if you bethinke you well, Philippellos wife 
after her great lamentation for the deceite wrought her by 
Richard, knowing how much more savorie the kisse of a lover 
w ere than her husbands, turning her rigour into tender affection 
lowarde Richard, from that day forwarde loved him most 
dearely. 

You may perceive now that his continual haunting, his 
presents, and his so many other tokens, which had beeiie so 
long a proofe of liis good will towards her, were not able to 
compasse that, that his being with her a small while did. Now 
see this merrie prancke or Tradiment (how ever you will terme 
it) was a good w^ay to w'in the fortresse of that minde. 

Then maister Bernarde, you (quoth he) make a surmise, 
wiiich is most false, for in case women shouide aiw'aies give 
their minde to him that possesseth their bodie, there shouide 
bee none found that w^oulde not love their husbandes more than 
any person in the w’orld beside, wiiere it is scene not to be so. 
But John Boccaccio was (as you bee) without cause an enimie 
to w’omen. 

The Lord Gasper answ^ered: I am no enimy of theirs, but 
(to confesse the truth) few' men of worthinesse there bee that 
generally set anie store by women, although otherwhile, to 
serve their turne withall, they make wise to the contrarie. 

Then answ^ered maister Bernard: You doe not onely injurie 
to women, but to all men also that reverece them. Notwith- 
stading (as I have saide) I will not swarve from my first purpose 
of merrie pranckes, and undertake such an enterprise so hard, 
as is the defence of women against you that are a valiant 
Champion. 

Therefore I will end this my cOmunication w'hich perhaps 
hath beene longer than needed, but out of peradventure not 
so pleasant as you looked for. And since I see the Ladies so 
quiet, and beare these injuries at your handes so paciently as 
they doe, I will henceforth believe that some part of that which 
the Lord Octavian hath spoke is true; namely. That they 
passe not to be evil reported of in every other matter, so their 
hones tie be not touched. 

Then a great part of the women there, for that the Dutchesse 



liad beckoned to them so to doe^ arose upon tiieir teete^ ana ran 
all laughing toward the Lord Gasper^ as they would haix buffeted 
hinij and done as the wood women did to Orpheus, saying 
continually: Now shall you see wdiether we passe to be ill spoken 
off or II u. 

Thus r>artly for laughing, and partly for the rising of every 
one from his scale, it seemed the sleepe that now' bcganne to 
enter into the eyes and heade of some of them departed, but 
the Lord Gasper saide. 

See I pray you w here they have not reason on their side, they 
will prevaile by plaine force, and so end the communication, 
gi\'ing us leave to depart with stripes.^ 

Then answered the Ladie Emilia: No (quoth she) it shall 
not be so: for when you perceived maister Bernarde was W’earie 
of his long talk, 3’ou began to speake so much ill of women, 
thinking you shouide finde none to gainesay you. But wee will 
set intc» the held a fresher knight that shall fight with you, 
because your offence shall not bee long unpunished. So turning 
her to the Lord Julian, that hetherto had saide litle, she saide 
unto him. 

You are counted the protector of the honour of w'omen, there- 
fore it is now high time to shew that you come not by this name 
for nothing, and in case yee have not beene worthily recom- 
pensed at any time for this professio hetherto, now must you 
thinke that in putting to flight so bitter an enimie, you shall 
binde all women to you much more, and so much, that where 
they shall doe nothing els but reward you, yet shall the bondage 
still remaine fresh, ^ and never cease to be recompensed. 

Then answered the L. Julian: me thinke (madam) you 
shew great honour to your enimie, and verie litle to your 
defender: for undoubtedly the Lorde Gasper hath saide nothing 
against women, but it hath beene fully answered by maister 
Bernard. And I believe every one of us knoweth, that it is meete 
the Courtier beare verie great reverence towarde women, and 
a discrete and courteous person ought never to touch their 
honestie neither in jeast, nor in good earnest. Therefore to dispute 
of this so open a truth, were -(in manijer) to put a doubt in 
manifest matters. 

I thinke well that the Lorde Octavian passed his boundes 
somewhat in saying that women are most unperfect creatures, 
depart with stripes”: cf. giving us Braccesque leave ” —which 
amounts to the same thing. / 

shall the bondage,” etc.>cf. “yet the obligation must always 

stand.” 



and not apt to worke any vertuous deede, and of litle, or no 
wortiiinesse in respect of men. And because many times credite 
is given to men of great authoritie, although they speake not 
the ful tratii, and when the}' speake in jeast, the Lord Gasper 
hath suffered liimselfe to be led by the Lord Octavians words, 
to say that men of wisedoin set no store by them, which is 
most false. For I have knowne few men of wortiiinesse at any 
time that doe not love and observe women, the vertue and 
consequently the worthinesse of whom I deeme not a jotte 
inferiour to mens. 

Yet if V e should come to this contention, the cause of women 
were like to quaile greatly, because these Lords have shaped a 
Courtier that is so excellent and of so many devine qualities, 
that who so hath the understanding to consider him to bee such 
a one as he is, will imagine that the deserts ^ of women can not 
attaine to that point. But in case the matter should bee equally 
devided, we shall first neede of so wittie and eloquent a person 
as is Count Lewis and Sir Fredericke, to shape a gentlewoman 
of the Pailace with all perfections due to a woman, as they 
have shaped the Courtier ^uth the perfections belonging to a 
man. And then if he that defended their cause were any tiling 
wittie and eloquent, I believe (because the truth will be a helpe 
to him) hee may plainely shew that women are as full of vertues 
as men be. 

The Ladie Emilia answered: Nay a great deaie more, and that 
it is so, ye may see, vertue is the female, and vice the male.® The 
Lord Gasper then laughed, and turning him to maister Nicholas 
Phrisio, what is your judgement Phrisio (quoth he.) 

Phrisio answered: I am sorie for the Lord Julian that he is 
so seduced w ith the promises and flattering wordes of the Ladie 
Emilia to runne into an errour to speake the thing which for his 
sake 1 am ashamed of. 

The Ladie Emilia answered smiling: you will surely bee 
ashamed for your owne sake when you shall see the Lord Gasper 
after he is convicted, confesse his owne errour, and yours too, 
and demaund that pardon which we will not graunt him. 

Then spake the Dutchesse: Because it is verie late, I will 
wee deferre the whole untill to morrow, the more for that I 
think it well done we follow the Lorde Julians counsel, that 
before he come to this disputation we may have a gentlewoman 
of the Palace so fashioned in all perfections, as these Lordes 
have fashioned the perfect Coifrtier. 

* “Deserts*': cf “merits.** 
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Madanij quoth the Ladie Emilia then, I pray God it fall not 
to our lotte, to give this enterprise to any confederate with the 
Lord Gas.per, least he fashion us for a gentlewoman of the Court, 
one that can doe naught els hut looke to the kitchin and spin. 
Then saide Phrisio: In deed that is an office fit for her. Then 
the Dutchesse, I have a good hope in the Lord Julian (quoth she) 
who will {for the good wit and judgement I know he is of) 
iniagin the greatest perfection that may be wished in a woman, 
and in like manner expresse it well in wordes, and so shall we 
have somewhat to confound the Lorde Gaspers false accusation 
withalL 

Madam, answered the L. Julian, I wmt not whether your demise 
be good or no, to commit into my handes an entei prise of so 
great waight, (to tell you the truth) I thinke not my selfe 
able inough. Neither am I like the Count and Sir Fredericke, 
which with their eloquence have shaped such a Courtier as 
never was: nor I believe ever shall be. Yet if your pleasure be 
so, that I shall take his burden upon me, let it be at the least 
with those conditions that the other have had before me: 
namely that everie man, wffiere hee shall thinke good, may reply 
against mee, and this shall I reckon not overthwarting, but aide, 
and perhaps in correcting mine errours wee shal finde the 
perfectid of a gentlewoma of the palace which we seeke for, 

I trust, answered the Dutchesse, your talke shall be such, 
that litle may be saide against you. Therefore settle your minde 
to thinke upon onely this, and fashion us such a gentlewoman, 
that these our adversaries may be ashamed to say, that she is 
not equall with the Courtier in vertue: of whom it shall be W’eli 
done Sir Fredericke speake no more, for he hath but too well 
set him forth, especially since we must compare a woman to him, 
I have (madam) answered Sir Fredericke, litle or nothing 
now left to speake of the Courtier^ and that I did thinke upon 
maister Bernardes jestes have made mee forget. 

If it be so, quoth the Dutchesse, assembling together to 
morrow betimes, wee shall have leisure to accomplish both the 
one and the other. And when she had sq saide, they arose all 
upon their feet, and taking their leave reverently of the Dutch- 
esse, every man withdrew him to his lodging.^ 

^ ‘‘Ms lodging”: cf. “his own room.” 
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THE THIRDE BOOKE OF THE COURTIER, OF 
COUNT BALDESSER CASTILIOX, UNTO MAISTER 
ALFONSUS ARIOSTO 

It is read that Pythagoras verie wittily and after a subtil! 
manner found out the measure of Hercules bodie, in that he 
knew that the space where every yeares they kept the 
games or prises of Olympus^ in Achaia nigh unto Elis before 
Jupiter Olympicus Temple, was measured by Hercules himselfe: 
and appointed a furlong of ground there of sixe hundreth and 
five and twentie of liis own feete and the other furlongs which 
after his time were cast out in diverse partes of Greece by his 
successors, were also of sixe hundreth and five and twentie 
of their feete, but for all that somewhat shorter than his. Pytha- 
goras knew forthwith by that proportion how much Hercules 
foot was bigger than all the other mens feete, and so the measure 
of his foote once known, he gathereth that all Hercules bodie 
proportionally in greatnesse exceeded all other mens, so much, 
as that furlong, all other furlongs. 

You may then (gentle maister Alphonsus) by the verie same 
reason easily gather by this least pari of all the rest of the bodie 
how farre the Court of Urbin excelled all the other in Italy. 
For if the sportes and pastimes (that are used to none other end 
but to refresh the wearisom mindes after earnest labours) 
farre passed all such as are commonly used in the other Courts 
of Italy, 

What (gesse you) were all the other vertuous practises, where- 
unto ail. men had their mindes bent, and were fully and wholy 
addicted. And of this I may be bolde to make my vaunt, nothing 
mistrusting but to b‘e credited therm, considering I goe not 
about to prayse so auncient antiquities wherein I might, if I 
were disposed, faine what I lusted^: but of this I speake, I am 
able to bring forth many men of worthie credence, for sufficient 

^ Cf. “tfae Olympic games.” 

* Cf. '*and a Stadium made 625 tinges the length of his own foot.” 

® Cf . I am not praising things so ancient that I might he allowed to 
invent.” 



trial!, which as yet are in lifc^ and have themselves scene and 
marked well the living and conversation of such as in times 
past excihed in that Couit. And I reckon my selfe bound (for 
that lyeth in me to doc) to stretch forth my force with all 
diligence to defend this famous memorie from mortall oblivion, 
and with, my penne to make it live in the mindcs of our posteritie. 

Whereby perhaps in time to come, there shall not want that 
will envie this our time. For there is no man that readeth of the 
wonderful! families oi times past, but in his mind hee conceiveth 
a certaine greater opinion of them that are written upon, than 
it appeareth those bookes can expresse, though they ha\*e 
beene written with perfection. 

Even so doe w ee desire, that all the readers of this our travaile 
(if at the least wise it shall deserve so much favor, that it may 
come to the sight of noble men and vertuous Ladies) will cast 
in their niinde and thinke for a suretie, that the Court of Urbin 
hath beene much more excellent and better furnished with 
notable men, than wee are able to expresse in writing. And in 
case so much eloquence were in mee, as there \vas prowesse in 
them, I should need none other testimonie to make such give 
full credence to my wordes, as have not scene it. 

When therefore the companie was assembled in the accus- 
tomed place, the daye following at the due houre, and set with 
silence, every man turned his eyes to Sir Fredericke and to the 
Lorde Julian, waiting when the one of them w^oulde beginne to 
speake his minde. 

Wherefor the Dutchesse, after she had beene still a while, 
my Lord Julian (quoth she) every mans desire is to see this 
your gentlewoman wel set forth, and if you shew us her not in 
such manner, that all her beauties may bee discerned, wee will 
suspect that you are jealous over her. 

The Lord Julian answered: Madam, if I reckoned her beau- 
tiful, I would shew you her without any other setting forth, ^ and 
in such wise as Paris did beholde the three goddesses. But in 
case these Ladies bee not a helpe to me to trim her (who can doe 
it right well) I doubt me, that not onely the Lord Gasper and 
Phrisio, but all the other Lordes here shall have a just cause 
to speake ill of her. 

Therefore since she is yet in some part deemed beautifull,* 
perhaps it shall be better to keepe her close ® and see what Sir 

* ‘^Without . . .**: cf. “aU imadomed.*’ 

‘ Cf. ** white still she stands in some repute for beauty.*’ 

* ’‘Close”: cf. “hidden.” 



FreJericke hath yet behinde to speake of the Courtier, which 
(no doubt) is much more beautifuil than my woman can be. 

That I had in minde, answered Sir Fredericke, is not so 
necessarie for Courtier, but it may be left out, and no hurt 
done: yea, it is a contraries matter almost to that hetherto hath 
beene reasoned of. 

And what matter is it then, quoth the Dutcliesse.^ Sir Freder- 
icke answered, I was purposed in \that I could, to declare the 
causes of these companies and orders of knights brought up by 
great Princes, under divers standers. as is that of Saint llichael 
in the house of Fraunce, the order of the Garter under the title 
of Saint George in the house of England,^ the golden Fleece in 
the house of Curgony, and how these dignities be given, and in 
what sorte they that deserve are disgraded from them, how they 
first came up, who were the founders of them, and to what end 
they were ordained, because we see that these knights in great 
Courtes aie iiluaies highly esteemed. 

I minded also, if time had sufficed me, beside the diversitie 
of manners used in the Courtes of Christian Princes in feasting 
and appearing in open shewes, to speak somewhat also of the 
great Turke, but much more particularly of the Sophy® king 
of Persia. 

For when I understood by merchant men a long time trafficked 
in that countrie, the noble men there be verie full of prowesse 
and well mannered, and use in their conversation one with 
another, and in womens service, and in ail theijr practisinges 
much courtesie and great sobrietie, and when time serveth, in 
martiall feates, in sportings, and undertaking enterprises, 
much sumptuousnesse, great liberalitie and braverie: I delited 
to know what order they take in these thinges which they set 
most store by, wherein their pomps consist, and braveries of 
garments and armour, wherein they differ from us, and wherein 
we agree, what kinde of entertainement their women use, and 
with what sober moode ^ they shew favour to who so is in their 
love service, but to say the truth, it is no fit time now to enter 
into this talke, especi^llye since there is other to be said, and 
much more to our purpose than this. 

Yes, quoth the Lorde Gasper, both this and many other 
things bee more to tlie purpose, than to fashion this gentie- 

* ‘*Contrarie**: cf, “rather different.” 

* It will be remembered that Castiglfone had returned from England only 
a few days before, bringing with him the dignity and insignia of (^mpanion 
of the Order of the Garter to Duke Guidobaldo. 

* Cf “Sophi.” * “Sober moode”: cf. “modesty.” 
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woman of the pallacc, forsomuch as the vcrie same roles that 
are given for the Courtier, serve also for the woman, for aswell 
ought she to have respect to times and places, and to observe 
(as much as her weakeiiesse is able to beare) ail the other pro- 
perties tliat have heene so much reasoned upon, as the Courtier. 

And therefore in stead ol tins it were not perhaps amisse to 
teach to me particular points that belong to the service about a 
Princes person: for no doubt the Courtier ought to knowe them, 
and to have a grace in doing them. Or els to speake of the way 
that hee ought to take in the bodily exercises, how to ride, to 
handle weapon, and wrastle, and wherein consisteth the liardnes 
of these feates. 

Then spake the Dutchesse, smiling: Princes are not served 
about their persons with ^ so excellent a Courtier as this is. As 
for the exercises of bodie and strength, and slightnesse^ of 
person, we will leave them for maister Peter Mount here to take 
charge to teach them when he shall thinke most meet, for pre> 
sently the Lorde Julian hath nothing els to speake of, but of 
this womil, whom (me thinke) you now begin to have a feare 
of, and therefore would bring us out of our purpose. 

Phrisio answered: certaine it is, that now it is needles and out 
of purpose to talke of women, especiall being yet behinde 
somewhat to be spoken of the Courtier, for the one matter ought 
not to be mingled with the other. 

You are in a great errour, answered the Lorde Cesar Gonzaga: 
for like as dq Court, how great soever it be, can have any sight- 
linesse or brightnesse in it, or mirth without women, nor any 
Courtier can bee gracious, pleasant or hardie, nor at any time 
undertake any galant enterprise of Chivalrie, uniesse he be 
stirred with the conversation and with the love and contentatio® 
of women, even so in like case, the Courtiers talke is most un- 
perfect evermore, if the entercourse of women give them not a 
part of the grace wherwithali they make perfect and decke out 
their playing the CourtierA 

The Lorde Octavian laughed and saide: Beholde a peece of 
the baite that bringeth men out of theij: wits. Then the Lorde 
Julian turning him to y® Dutchesse, Madam (quoth he) since it 
is so your pleasure, I will speak that commeth to mind, but 
with verie great doubt to satisfie. And I wis a great deale lesse 
paine it were for mee to fashion a Ladie that shoulde deserve 

^ Cf. “Princes do not employ the personal service of . . 

* Cf, “agility.** ® Cf. “pleasure.** 

* “A part of the grace,’* etc.: cf. “a touch of that grace wherewith they 
perfect Cburtiexship and adorn it.’* 



to bee Queene of the \torld, than a perfect gentlewoman of the 
Court, for of her I wot not where to fetch any patterne, but for 
a Queene I shoulJe not neede to seeke farre, and suthcient it 
were for me onely to imagine the heavenly conditions of a Ladie 
whom I know, and through seeing them, direct all my thoughts 
to expresse plainelye with wordes the thing, that many see with 
their eyes, and where I coulie doe no more,, yet should I fulfil! 
ray due tie in imagining^ her. 

Then saide the Dutcbesse: Passe not your bounds (my Lord 
Julian) but minde the order taken, and fashion the gentlewoman 
of the pallace^ that this so w^orthie a maistresse may have him 
that shall so worthily sen’e her. 

Then the Lord Julian proceeded: for a proofe therefore 
(if a dam) that your conmiandement may drive me to assay to 
doe. yea the thing I ha\ e no skill in, I will speake of this excellent 
woman^ as I w’oulde have her. And when I have fashioned her 
after my minde^ and can afterwarde get none other,- I wall take 
her as mine owne. after the example of Pigmalion. 

And wdiereas the Lorde Gasper hath said, that the verie same 
rules that are given for the Courtier serve also for the woman. 
I am of a contrarie opinion. For albeit some qualities are common 
and necessarie as well for the w^oman as the man, yet are there 
some other more mecte for the w’oman than for the man, and 
some again meete for the man, that she ought in no wise to 
meddle withalL 

The verie same I say of the exercises of the bodie: But prin- 
cipally in her fashions, manners, wordes, gestures and conver- 
sation (me thinke) the w'oman ought to be much unlike the 
man. For right as it is seemely for him to shew a certaine man- 
linesse full and stcadie, so doth it well in a woman to have a 
tendernesse, soft and niilde, wdth a kinde of wmmanlye sweete- 
nesse in every gesture of hers, that in going, standing, and 
speaking what ever she lusteth, may alwaies make her appeare 
a woman without anye likenesse of man. 

Adding therefore this principle to the rules that these Lords 
have taught the Xourtier, I thinke well, she may serve her 
turne® with manie of them, and be endued with verie good 
qualities, as the Lorde Gasper saith. For many vertues of the 
minde I recken be as necessarie for a woman, as for a man. 

Likewise noblenesse of birth, avoiding affectation or curio- 
sitie, to have a good grace of nature in all her doings, to be of 

^ Cl ** by merely naming.” * Cf. **have (none) other such.” 

* Cf, ** profit by.” 
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good conditions^ wittie^ foreseeing,^ not haughtie, not envious, not 
ill tongued, not liglit, not contentious, not untowardly,^ to have 
the knowledge to winne and keepe the good will of her Ladie 
and of all others, to doe well and with good grace the exercises 
comely for a woman. 

Me thinke well beautie is more necessary in her than in the 
Courtier, for (to say the truth) there is a great lacke in the 
woman that wantcth beautie. 

She ought also to be more circumspect, and to take better 
heede that she give no occasion to bee ill reported of, and so 
behave her sclfe, that she be not onely not spatted with any 
fault, but not so much as with suspition. Because a woman hath 
not so manie waies to defend her selfe from slanderous reportes, 
as hath a man. 

But for somuch as Count Lewis hath verie paiticularly 
expressed the principal profession of the Courtier, and wilieth 
it to bee in Martial! feates, me thinke also behovefull to utter 
(according to my judgement) what the gentlewoman of the 
Palace ought to be: in which point when I have throughly 
satisfied, I shal thinke my selfe rid of the greatest part of 
my duetie. 

Leaving therefore a part the vertues of the minde that ought 
to be common to her with the Courtier, as wisedom, noblenesse 
of courage, staiednesse,® and many moe, and likewise the con- 
ditions that are meet for all women, as to be good and discreete, 
to have the understanding to order her husbands goodes and 
her house and children ^ when she is married, and all those partes 
that belong to a good huswife: I say that for her that liveth 
in Court, me thinke there belongeth unto her above all other 
thinges, a certaine sweetenesse in language® that may delite, 
wiierby she may gently entertain all kinde of men with talke 
worthie the hearing and honest, and applyed to the time and 
place, and to the degree of the person she cdmuneth withal. 
Accompanying with sober and quiet manners,® and with the 
honestie^ that must alwaies be a stay to her deedes, a readie 
livelinesse of wit,® whereby she may declarer her selfe far wide 

» **Good oouditioos,*’ etc.: cf. “mannerly, clever, prudent.” 

* “Not light,” etc.: cf. “not vain, not quarrelsome, not silly.” 

*Cf, “such as prudence, magnanimity, continence . . 

* Cf, “such as kindne^, discretion, ability to manage her husband’s 
property . . 

Certaine sweetenesse,” etc.: cf. “pleasant aifability.” 

« Cf. “calm and modiKt mann^.” ^ Cl “seemliness.” 



from all dulnesse^ : but with such a kinde of goodnesses tnai snc 
may bee esteemed no iesse chaste^ wise and courteous, than 
pleasant, feate conceited and sober®: and therefore muste she 
keepe a ceriaine meane \'erie hard^ and (in a manner) derived 
of contrary matters, and come just to certaine limittes^ but not 
to passe them. 

This woman ought not therefore (to make her selfe good and 
honest be so squeimish and make wise ® to abhorre both the 
company and the talke (though somewhat of the wantonest^) 
if she bee present^ to get her thence by and by/ for a man may 
lighliy gesse that she fained to be so cove to hitle that in her 
seife which she doubted others might come to the knowledge of: 
and such nice fashions are alwaies hateful! . 

Neither ought she againe (to shew her selfe free and pleasant) 
speake wordes of dishoncstie, nor use a certaine familiaritie 
without measure and bridle, and fashions to make men believe 
that of her that perhaps is not: but being present at such kinde 
of talke, she ought to give the hearing with a litle blushing 
and shamefacednesse. 

Likewise to eschew’ one %dce that I have seene raigne in many: 
namely, to speake and willingly to give eare to such as report 
ill of other w'omen: for such as in hearing the dishonest behaviors 
of other women disclosed, are offended at the matter, and make 
wise not to credit and (in manner) to thinke it a wonder that a 
woma should leade an uncleane life, they make proofe that 
since this fault seemeth unto them so foule a matter, they 
commit it not. But those that goe alwaies harking out the loves 
of others ^ and disclose them so point by pointe, and with such 
joy, it seemeth that they envy the matter, and that their desire 
is to have ail men knowx it, that the like may not bee imputed 
them for a trespace. 

And so they toume it to certaine laughters with a kind of 
gesture, wherby they make men to suspecte at the very same 
instant that they take great contentation at it. And of this 
ariseth, that men although to their seeminge they give diligente 
eare to it, for the most part conceive an ill opinion of them, and 
have them in very^small reputatiO, and (to their weening) with 
these behaviours are entised to attempt them farther. 

^ “Duinesse*': cl “indelicacy.” 

® “Goodnesse, ” etc. ; cf. “such a kindly manner,” 

* Cf. “agreeable, witty, and discreet.” 

* “To make herself,” etc.: cf. “to be thought good and pure.” 

® Cl “coy.” * “Make wise”: cf. “seem.” ’ Cf. “a little free.” 

* “By and by,” etc, : cl “as soon as she finds herself therein.” 

* Cf. “continually prying into other men’s intrigues.” 



And many times afterward they ranne so farre^ at rovers 
that it purcliaseth them worthely an ill name, and in conclusion 
are so little regarded, that men passe not for their company, 
but rather abhorre them. And contrarywise, there is no man so 
shameksse and iiigh minded, ^ but bearetli greate reverence 
toward them that be counted good and honest, because that 
gravity tiipered with knowledge and goodnes, is (as it were) 
a shielde againste the wanton pride and beastlinesse of sawsie 
merchants.® Wherefore it is scene that one worde, a laughter or 
a gesture of good will (howe iitle soever it bee) of an honest 
woman, is more set by of every man, than ail the toyes and 
wanton gestures of them that so lavisWy shew small shame- 
fastnesse. And where they Icade not in deede an uncleane life/ 
yet with tliose wanton countenances, babling, scornfulnes, and 
such scoffing conditions, they make men to think they doe. 

And forsomuch as words that arc not grounded upon some 
pithy foundation, are vain and childish, the gentlewoman of 
the palace, beside her descretion ® to understand the condition 
of liim she talketh withall, to entertaine him honestly, must 
needes have a sight in many things, and a judgement in her 
communication to picke out such as be to purpose for the con- 
dition of him she talketh withall, and be heed full that she 
speake not otherwhile where she would not, words that may 
offend him. 

Let her beware of praising her selfe undiscretely, or being 
too tedious, that she make him not wearie. Let her not go mingle 
with pleasant and laughing talke matters of gravitie: nor yet 
with grave jestes and feat conceites. 

Let her not foolishly take upon her to know that she knoweth 
not, but soberly seeke to be esteemed for that she knoweth, 
avoyding (as is saide) Curiositie in all thinges. 

In this manner shall she be indued with good conditions, and 
the exercises of the bodie comely for a woman shall she do with 
an exceeding good grace, and her talke shall bee plenteous and 
full of wisedom, honestie, and pleasantnesse: and so shall she 
be not onely beloved but reverenced of all men, and perhaps 
worthy to compared to this great Courtier, as well for the 
qualities of the minde as of the bodie. 

* n **go sucli lengths.” 

* ‘*High minded”: cf, “insolent.” 

* “Wanton pride/* etc.: cf. “the insolence and coarseness of the pre- 
sumptuous.** 

* “Toyes and wanton gestures*’: cf. “endearments and caresses.** 

® a. “And if they are not immodest.” • Cl “good sense.** 



When the Lord Julian had hetherto spoken^, and he held his 
peace, and setled liimseife as though hee bad made an end of 
his talke. Then saide the Lord Gasper, no doubt my Lord 
Julian but you have decked eayly out this gentlewoman, and 
made her of an excellent condition: yet me seemeth that you 
have gone generally inough to worke, and named in her certaine 
things, so great, that I tliink in my mind you are ashamed to 
expound them, and have rather %’^ishcd them in her, after the 
manner of them that sometimes wish for tilings unpossible 
and above nature, than taught them. 

Therefore would I that you declared unto us a litle better, 
what exercises of the bodic are meet for a gentleivoman of the 
Palace, and in wdiat sorte she ought to entertaine,^ and what 
those many thinges be, which you say she ought to have a sight 
in: and whether wisedom, noblenesse of courage, staiednesse,'^ 
and those many other vertues that you have spoken of, your 
meaning is should helpe her about the overseeing only of her 
house, children and housholde (the which neverthelesse you wil 
not have her principal! profession) or els to entertaine, and to 
doe these exercises of the bodie with a good grace : and in good 
felowshippe take heede yee put not these sillie vertues to so vile 
an occupation,’^ that they may be ashamed of it. 

The Lord Julian laughed, and saide: you can not choose 
(my Lord Gasper) but still you must utter your ill stomacke"^ 
against women. But certes, mee thought I had spoken sufficient, 
and especially before such audience, that I believe none here, 
but understandeth concerning the exercises of the bodie, that it 
is not comely for a woman to practise feates of armes, ryding, 
playing at tenise, wrastling, and many other thinges that 
belong to men. 

Then said Unico Aretino: Among them of old time the manner 
was, that women wrastled naked with men, but wee have lost 
this good custome together with many moe. 

The Lord Cesar Gonzaga reply ed to this. And in my time I 
have scene women play at tenise, practise feates of armes, 
ride, hunt, and doe, (in a manner) all the exercises beside, that 
a gentleman can doe. 

The Lord Julian answered: Since I may fashion this woma 
after my mind, I will not only have her not to practise these 
manly exercises so sturdie and boisterous, but also those that 

1 Cf. “converse.” “ Cf. “pmdencej magnanimity, continence.” 

® Cf. “these poor virtues to such a menial duty.” 

* Cf . “ your ill will.” 
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bee meetc fur a woman, I will have lier to doe them with heede- 
fulnesse and with the short mildenes that we have saide is 
comely for her. And therefore in daunsing I would not have 
her use too swift and violent trickcs/ nor yet in singing or playing 
upon instruments those hard and often divisions that declare 
more cunning than sweetenes. Likewise the instruments of 
Miisicke which she useth (in mine opinion) ought to bee fit 
for this purpose. 

Imagin \\ ith your selfe \vhat an unsightly matter it were to 
see a woman play upon a tabour or drum, or blow in a flute or 
trumpet, or any like instrument: and this because the boistrous- 
nesse of them doth both cover and take away that sweete mild- 
nesse which setteth so forth everie deede that a woman doth. 

Therefore when she commeth to daunce, or to shew any kind 
of musicke, she ought to be brought to it with suffring her selfe 
somewhat to be prayed, and with a certain bashfulnesse, that 
may declare the noble shamefastnesse that is contrarie to 
headinesse. 

She ought also to frame her garments to this entent, and so 
to apparrell her selfe, that she appeare not fonde and light. 

But for so much as it is lawfull and necessarie for women to 
set more by their beaw'tie than men, and sundrie kindes of 
beau tie there are, this woman ought to have a judgement to 
know what manner garments set her best out, and be most 
fitte for the exercise, that she entendeth to undertake at that 
instant, and with them to aray her selfe. And where she per- 
ceiveth in her a sightly and chearefuii beau tie, she ought to 
farther it with gestures, words and apparrel, that all may 
betoken mirth. In like case an other that feeleth her selfe of a 
milde and grave disposition, she ought also to accompany it 
with fashions of the like sorte, to encrease that that is the gift 
of nature. 

In like manner where she is somewhat fatter or leaner ® than 
reasonable sise, or wanner, or browner, to helpe it with garments 
but fainingly as much as she can possible, and keeping her selfe 
clenly, and handsom,*® shewing alwaies that she bestoweth no 
paine nor diligence at all about it. 

And because the Lord Gasper doth also aske what these many 
thinges bee she ought to have a sight in, and how to entertaine, 
and whether the vertues ought to bee applyed to this enter- 


^ ** Tricks ct- ‘'movements.’ 



tainement^ I say that I will have her to understad that these 
Lordes have '\\illed y® Courtier to know: and in those exercises 
that wee have saide are not comely for her: I will at the least 
she have that judgement, that men can have of the thinges 
which they piactise not, and this to have knowledge to praise 
and make of Gentlemenne more and lease according to their 
deserts. 

And to make a briefe rebersall in few wordes of that is alreadie 
saide, I will that this woman have a sight in letters, in musicke, 
in drawing, or painting, and skilfuil in dauncing, and in devising 
sports and pastimes, accompanying with that discrete sober 
moode/ and with the giving a good opinion of her selfe, the other 
principles also that have beene taught the Courtier. 

And thus in conversation, in laughing, in sporting, in jesting, 
finally in everie thing she shal be bad in great price, and shall 
eiitertaine accordingly both with jestcs, and feate conceites 
meete for her, every person that commeth in her company. 

And albeit stayednesse, noblenesse of courage, temperance, 
.«;trength of the minde, wisedom, and the other vertues, a man 
would thinke belonged not to entertaine, yet will I have her 
endowed with them all, not so much to entertaine (although 
notwithstanding they may serve thereto also) as to be vertuous: 
and these vertues to make her such a one, that she may deserve 
to bee esteemed, and all her doings framed by them. 

I wonder then quoth the Lorde Gasper smyling, since you 
give women both letters, and stayednesse, and noblenesse of 
courage, and temperance, ye will not have them also to beare 
rule in cities, and to make lawes, and to leade armies, and men 
to stand spinning in the kitchin. 

The Lord Julian answered in like manner smiling: Perhaps 
too this were not amisse: then he proceeded. Do you not knowe 
that Plato (which in deed was not verie friendly to women) 
giveth them the overseeing of Cities, and all other martiall 
offices hee appointed to men? Thinke you not there were many 
to be found that could as well skill in ruling Cities and armies, 
as men can? But I have not appointed them these offices, 
because I fashion ^ waiting gentlewoman of the Court, not 
a Queene. 

I see well you would covertly have up againe the slaunderous 
report that the Lord Octavian gave women yesterday: namely, 
that they be most unperfect creatures and not apt to worke any 
vertuous deede, and of verie iitle worthinesse, and of no value 

^ ** Sober moode**: cf. ^‘modesty.” 
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in respect of men: But surely both he and you shoulde be in 
verie great errour if ye thought so. 

Then saide the Lord Gasper: I will not have up againe matters 
alreadie past, but you woulde faiiie pi esse me to speake some 
word that might oilend these Ladies mindcs. to make them my 
foes, as you with flattering them falsely will purchase their good 
will. But they are so ^Yise above other/ that they love truth better 
(although it make not so much wdth them than false prayses : 
Neither take they it in ill part for a man to say, that men are 
of a more worthines, and they will not let to confesse ^ that you 
have spoken great winders, and appointed to the gentlewoman 
of the Pallace certaine fonde unpossible matters, and so manie 
vertues, that Socrates and Cato and all the Philosophers in the 
world are nothing to her. 

For to tell you the plaine truth, I marvell you were not 
ashamed so much to passe your bounds, where it ought to have 
suffised ye to make this gentlewoman of the pallace beautiful!, 
sober, honest, w'ell spoken,^ and to have the understanding to 
entertaine without running in slaunder, with dauncing, musicke, 
sportes, laughing, jestes, and the other matters that wee see 
dayiy used in Court. But to goe about to give her the knowledge 
of all thinges in the world, and to appoint her the vertues that 
so seldome times are scene in men, yea and in them of okie 
time, it is a matter that can neither be held withali, nor scantly 
heard. 

Now that women are unperfect creatures, and consequently 
of iesse worthinesse than men, and not apt to conceive those 
vertues that they are, I purpose not to affirme it, because the 
prowes of* these Ladies were inough to make me a iyar. Yet this 
I say unto you, that most wise men have left in writing, that 
nature, because she is aiwaies set and bent to make things most 
perfect, if she could, would continually bring forth men, and 
when a woman is borne, it is a slackenesse or default of nature, 
and contrarie to that she wmuld doe. As it is also scene in one 
borne blinde, lame, or with some other impediment, and as in 
trees many fruites that never ripen. 

Even so may a woman bee saide to bee;a creature brought 
forth at a chaunce and by happe, and that it is so, marke me 
the workes of the man and the woman, and by them make your 
proofe of the perfection of each of them. Howbeit since these 

* “Other”: cf. “other women.” 

* Cf. (“even if it be little in their favour”). 

® “And will not let,” etc.:'.cf. “and wil| admit.” 
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defaults of women are the defect of nature that hath so brought 
them forth, wee ou^ht not for this to hate them^ nor faint in 
having lesse respect to them than is meete : but to esteeme them 
above that they are. me thinketh a plaine errour. 

The Lorde Julian looked the Lord Gasper would have pro- 
ceeded on still, but when he saw no^v that hee held his peace;, 
he saide. 

Of the unperfertnes of women me thinke you have alleaged 
a verie colde reason, whereunto (albeit may hap it were not now 
meete to enter into these subtil pointes) I answere according 
to the opinion of him that is of skill, and according to the truths 
that substance in what ever thing it be, can not receive into it 
more or lesse: for as no stone can bee more perfectly a stone 
than an other, as touching the being of a stone : nor one blocke 
more perfectly a blocke, than an other: no more can one man be 
more perfectly a man than an other: and consequently the male 
kinde shall not be more perfect, than tlie female, as touching 
his formal! ^ substance, for both the one and the other is conteined 
under the Species of Homo, and that wherein they differ is an 
Accident ail matter and no Essential!. 

In case you will then tell me that the man is mur perfecter 
than y® woman though not as touching the Essential!, yet in the 
Accidents, I answere that these accidents must consist either 
in the bodie. or in the minde: if in the bodie, because the man is 
more sturdier, nimbler, lighter, and more able to endure travaile, 
I say that this is an argument of smal perfection: for among men 
themselves such as abounde in these qualities above other, 
are not for them the more esteemed: and in warre, where the 

f reatest part of painefull labours are and of strength,® the stoutest 
re not for all that the most set by. 

If in the minde, I say, what ever thinges men can understand, 
the selfe same can women understand also: fuid where it pearceth 
the capacitie of the one,® it may in likewise pearce the others. 

Here after the Lord Julian had made a litle stoppe, hee pro- 
ceeded smiling: Doe you not know that this principle is helde 
in Philosophye, who so is tender of flesh, is apt of minde: There- 
fore there is no dou&t, but women being tenderer of flesh, are 
also apter of mind, and of a more inclined wit to musings and 
speculations, than men. Afterwarde he folowed on. 

But leaving this apart, because you saide that I should make 

^ “Formall*’: cf. “essential.” 

* Cf. “where the greater part of the work is laboriotis.** 
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my proof c of the peifectiun of eche of them by the workesj I say 
unto you, ii you consider effects of nature, you shall fiiide. that 
she brin^eth women forth as they be, not at a chaunce, but 
fitly necessaric for the end. For albeit she shapeth them of bodie 
not stout and of a milde mind, with manie other qualities con- 
trarie to mens, yet doe the conditions ot each of them stretch 
unto one selfe end, concerning the selfe same profit. For even 
as through that weake feeblenesse, women are of a lesser courage, 
so are they also by the verie same more wary. Therefore mothers 
nourish up children, and fathers instruct them, and with man- 
lines provide ^ for that abroad, that they with careful diligece 
store up in the house which is no lesse praise. 

In case you will then consider the auncient histories (albeit 
men at ail times have beene verie sparing in writing the prayses 
of women) and them of latter daies, ye shall finde that con- 
tinually vertue hath raigned as well among women as men : and 
that such there have beene also that have made w^arre and 
obtained glorious victories, governed Reaimes with great wise- 
dome and justice, and done what ever men have done. 

As touching sciences, doe you not remember yee have reade 
of so many that w'ere well seene in Phiiosophie ? Other that have 
beene most excellent in Poetrie? Other, that have pleaded, and 
both accused and defended before Judges most eloquently.^ 

Of handicrafts, long it were to rehearse, neither is it needful! 
to make any rehersall thereof. If then in Essentiail substance, 
the man is no more perfect than the woman, nor yet in the 
Accidents (and of this beside reason, the experiences are seene) 

I wot not wherein this his perfection should consist. 

And because you said that Natures entent is alwaies to bring 
forth thinges most perfect, and therefore if she could, would 
alwaies bring forth a man, and that the bringing a woman 
forth is rather a default and slacknesse of nature, than her entent. 

I answere you that this is full and wholy to be denyed, neither 
can Tsee why you may say that nature entendeth not to bring 
forth women, without whom mankinde can not be preserved, 
whereof nature her selfe is more desirous than of any thing els. 

Because through y« means of this felowship of male and female 
she bringeth forth children, that restore the received benefits 
in their childhood to their fathers in their old dayes, in that they 
nourish them: alterwarde they renue them, in begetting them- 
selves also other children, of whom they looke in their olde age 
to receive it, that being young tihfey bestowed upon their fathers: 
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whereby nature (as it were) turning her about in a circle^, ful- 
filletli an everlastingnesse, and in this wise giveth an immortalitie 

to mortall men. 

Since then to this, the uoman is as needfull as the man, I can 
not disccrne for what cause the one is made by hap more than 
the other. 

Truth it is, that Nature entendeth ahvaies to bring forth 
matters most perfect, and therefore meaneth to bring forth the 
man in his kind, but not more male than female. Yea were it 
so that she ahvaies brought forth male, then should it without 
perad venture bee an unperfectnesse: for like as of the bodie and 
of the soule there ariseth a copound more nobler than his partes, 
which is man: Even so of the feiowship of male and female there 
ariseth a compound preserving mankinde, without wdiich the 
partes were in decay, and therefore male and female by nature 
are ahvaies together, neither can the one be without the other: 
right so he ^ ought not to bee called the male, that hath not a 
female (according to the definition of both the one and the 
other) nor she the female that hath not a male. 

And for so much as one kinde alone bctokeneth an imper- 
fection, the Divines of olde time referre both the one and the 
other to God: Wherefore Orpheus saide that Jupiter was both 
male and female: And it is read in scripture that God fashioned 
male and female to his likenesse. And the Poets many times 
speaking of the Gods, meddle the kindes together. 

Then the Lord Gasper, I would not (quoth hee) wee should enter 
into these subtill pointes, for these women will not understand 
us. And albeit I answere you with very good reasons, yet will 
they believe, or at the least make wise to believe that I am in 
the wrong, and forthw'ith will give sentence as they list. Yet 
since w’ee are entred into them, onely this will I say, (as you 
know, it is the opinion of most wise men) that man is likened 
to the Forme, the woman to the Matter, and therefore as the 
Forme is perfecter than the Matter yea it giveth him his being, 
so is the man much more perfect than the woman. 

And I remember that I have heard (when it was) that a great 
Philosopher® in certaitie Problemes of his,saith: Whence commeth 
it that naturally the woman alwaies loveth the man, that hath 
been the first to receive of her amorous pleasures? And con- 
trariwise the man hateth the woman that hath beene the first 
to couple in that wise with him? And adding thereto the cause, 
affirmeth it to be this: For that* in this act, the woman receiveth 
1 “that.” ‘Aristotle, L Physics, xviii. 
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o£ the man perfection, and the man of the woman imperfection: 
and therefore every man naturally loveth the thing that maketh 
him perfect, and hateth that maketh him unperfect 

And beside this, a great argument of the perfection of the 
man, and of the imperfection of the woman, is, that generally 
every woman wisheth she were a man, by a certain provocatio 
of nature that teaclieth her to wish for her perfection. 

The Lorde Julian answered sodaincly : The silly poore creatures 
wish not to bee a man to make them more perfect, but to have 
iibertie, and to be rid of the rule that men have of their owne 
authoritie chalenged over them. And the similitude which you 
give of the Matter and Forme, is not alike ^ in everie point: 
because the woman is not made so perfectly by the man, as is 
the Matter by Forme, for the Matter receiveth his being of 
the Forme, and can not stand without it. 

Yea the more ]\Iatter Formes have, the more imperfection 
they have withall, and severed from it, are most perfect: but 
the woman receiveth not her being of the man, yea as she is 
made perfect by the man, so doth she also make him perfect: 
w'hereby both the one and the other come together to beget 
children: the wdiich thing they can not doe any of them by 
themselves. 

The cause then of the continual! love of the wmman toward 
the first that she hath beene with, and of the hatred of the man 
, towarde the first woman, I will not affirme to be that youi 
Philosopher alleageth in his Problemes, hut I impute it to the 
surenesse and stablenesse of the woman, and wavering of the 
man, and that not without naturall reason: for since the male 
is naturally hote, by that qualitie he taketh lightnesse, stirring 
and unstedfastnesse: and contrariwise the woman through 
colde quietnesse, steadie waightinesse, and more earnest im- 
printings. 

Then the Ladie Emilia turning her to the Lorde Julian, for 
love of God (quoth she) come once out of these your Matters 
and Formes and males and females, and speake so that you may 
bee understood: for we have heard and verie well understood 
the ill that the Lord Octavian and the Lord Gasper have spoken 
of us : but since wee understand not now in what sorte you stand 
in our defence, me thinke therefore that tliis is a straying from 
the purpose, and a leaving of the ill imprinting in every mans 
mind that these our enimies have given of us. 

Give m not this name answered the Lorde Gasper, for more 
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meeter it were for the Lord Julian^ which in giving women 
false prays: 3 deciareth that there are none true for them. 

The Lorde Julian saide then: doubt 3’e not (madam) all 
shall be answered to. But I will not raile upon men so without 
reason, as they have done upon rvomen. And if perchance there 
were any one here that meant to pen this our talke, I would 
not that in place where these blatters and Formes were under- 
stood. the arguments and reasons w^hich the Lord Gasper 
alleageth against you should be seenc unanswered to. 

I wote not, my Lord Julian, quoth then the Loide Gasper, 
how in this you can deny, that the man is not thiough his natural! 
qualities more perfect than the woman, which of complexion 
is cold and the man hate, and much more nobler and perfecter 
is licdte than colde, because it is active and forth bringing: and 
(as you know) the element ^ poureth downe here among us onely 
heate, and not colde, which pearceth not ^ the workes of nature. 

And therfore because women are colde of complexion, I 
thinke it is the cause of their faint-hartednesse and fearfulnesse. 

Will yon still, answ^ered the Lord Julian, enter into subtill 
pointes? You shall perceive your selfe at everie time to come into 
a greater pecke of troubles : and that it is so, hearken to. 

I graunt you, that heate in it selfe is more perfect tha colde, 
but this followeth not in medled matters and compounded, for 
in case it were so, the bodie that were most hote should be most 
perfect: which is false, because temperate bodies bee mo.st 
perfect, 

I doe }mu to wete moreover, that the woman is of complexion 
colde in comparison of the mans, which for overmuch heate 
is farre wide from temper^: but as touching her selfe, she is 
temperate, or at the least nearer to temper than the man, 
because she hath that moisture within her of equail portion with 
the natural! heat, which in the man through overmuch drouth 
doth sooner melt and consume away. 

She hath also such a kind of colde, that it resisteth, and com- 
forteth the naturall heat, and maketh it nearer to temper, and 
in the man overmujph heate doth soone bring the naturall 
warmth to the last degree, the which wanting nourishment, 
consumeth away: and therefore, because men in generation 
sooner waxe drye than women, it happeneth oftentimes that 
they are of a shorter life. Wherefore this perfection may also 

^ “The element”: cf. “the heavens.” 

* Cf. “does not enter into . ” 
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be given to women, that ii\ing longer than men they accomplish 
it, that is the entent oi nature more than men. 

Of the heate that the element poureth downe upon us. we 
talke not now. because it is diverse in signification to it which 
wee entreat upon: the which since it is nourisher of all thinges 
under the sphere of y** moone, as well hote as colde, it can not 
be coiitrarie to colde. 

But the fearefullnesse in women although it betokeneth an 
imperfection, yet doth it arise of a praise worthie cause, namely 
the subtilnesse and readinesse of the spirits,^ that convey 
speedeiy the shapes ^ to the understanding, and therefore are they 
soone out of patience, for outwarde matters.® 

Full well shall you see many times some men that dread neither 
death nor any thing els, yet are they not for all that to bee called 
hardie, because they know not the daunger, and goe forth like 
harebraines where they see the way open, and cast no more 
with themselves, and this proceedeth of a certain e grossenes 
of the dulled spirites. 

Therefore a fond person can not be saide to be stoute harted, 
but verie courage in deede commeth of a proper advisement 
and determined will so to doe, and to esteeme more a mans 
honestie and duetie, than all the perils in the world, and although 
he see none other way but death, yet to be of so quiet an hart 
and minde that his senses be not to seeke^ nor amazed, but 
doe their duetie in discoursing and bethinking,® even as though 
they were most in quiet. 

Of this guise and manner we have scene, and heard say many 
great men to be, likewise many women, which both in old 
time and presently have shewed stoutnesse of courage, and 
brought matters to passe in the worlde worthie infinite prayse, 
no lesse than men have done. 

Then said Phrisio: these matters began, when the first woman 
in offending, made others to offend also against God, and for 
inheritance left unto manldnde death, affections, sorrowes, and 
all other miseries and calamities, that be felt now a daies in 
the world. 

The Lord Julian answered: Since you will also farther your 
purpose with entring into scripture, doe you not know that 
the same offence was in like manner amended by a woman? 
which hath profited much more than she hindred us, so that that 
1 Cf. “their wits.” * “Shapes”: cf. “images.” 

* “Out of patience,” etc.: cf. “disturbed by things external.” 



trespasse acquited with so worthie a deede, is counted most 
happie. But I purpose not now to tell you, how much in dignitie 
all humane creatures bee inferiour to the virgin our Lady, for 
meddling holy matters with these our iond reasonings: Nor 
rehearse how manie women wit a infinite stediastnesse have 
suffered cruel death under Tyrants for the name of Christ: nor 
them that with learning in disputation have confuted so many 
Idolaters, 

And in case you \\ill answtir mee. that this was a miracle and 
the grace of the holy Ghost, I say unto you that no vertue 
deseiveth more prayse, than that which is approved by the 
testimony of God, 

Many other also of whom there is no talke, you your selfe 
may looke upon, especially in reading Saint Hierom, which 
setteth out certaiiie of his time with such wonderful prayses, 
that they might suffice the holiest man that can be. 

Imagin then how many there have beene of whom there is 
made no mention at ail: because the sillie poore soules are kept 
close without the pompous pride, tu seeke a name of holinesse 
among the people, that now a daies many men have, accursed 
Hipocrites, which not minding, or rather setting small store 
by the doctrine of Christ, that wilieth a man when he fasteth, 
to annoint his face that he may appeare not to fast, and com- 
mandeth prayer, almes deedcs, and other good works, to be 
done, not in the market place, nor Sinagogues, but in secrete, 
so that the left hand know not of the right: they affirme no 
treasure in the world to be greater, than to give a good example, 
and thus hanging their heade aside, and fastning their eyes 
upon the ground, spreading a report about, that they will not 
once speake to a woman, nor eate any thing but rawe hearbes, 
smoky, ^ with their side garments all to ragged and tome, they 
beguile the simple. 

But for all that, they abstaine not from falsifying willes,. 
sowing mortall hatred betweene man and wife, and otherwhile 
poison : using sorcerie, inchauntments, and all kinde of ribaldrie, 
and afterw^arde alleage a certaine authoritie of their own head, 
that saitli: Si non tamen cauti^ and with this weene to 
heale every great sore, and with good reason to perswade him 
that is not heedful! that God forgiveth soone all offences, how 
hainous soever they be, so they be kept close, and no evil 
example ariseth of them. 

Thus with a veile of holinesse, and this mischievous devise> 
^Cf. ** dirty.” 
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many times they turn all their thoughtes to defile the chaste 
mind of some woman, oftentimes to sow variance betweene 
brethren, to go\ erne states, to set up the one and plucke down 
the other, to chop off b cades, to imprison and banish men, to 
be the ministers of wickednesse, and (in a manner) the storers 
and hoorders up of the roberies that manie Princes commit. 

Other past shame, delight to seeme delicate and snioth, with 
their crowne mmionly ^ shaven, and well clad, and in their gate 
lilt up their garment to shew their hose sit cleane, and the 
haiidsomnesse of person in making curtesie. Other use certaine 
bylookes and gestures even at masse, which they hold opinion 
become them w’ell, and make men to behold them : mischievous 
and w'icked men, and cleane voide not onely of all religion, but 
of all good manner. And wdien their naughtie life is laide to 
them, they make a jest at it, and give them a mocke that 
telleth them of it, and (as it were) count their vices as praise. 

Then saide the Ladie Emilia. Such delight you have to speake 
ill of Friers, that are fallen into this talke without all purpose. 
But you commit a great offence to murmure against religious 
persons, and without any profit ye burden your conscience: for 
w’^ere it not for them, that they pray unto God for us, we shoulde 
yet have tarre greater plagues than we have. 

Then laughed the Lorde Julian, and saide: How^ gessed you 
so eaven (madam) that I speake of Friers, since I named them 
nol? But forsooth this that I say, is not called murmuring, for I 
speake it plaine and openly. And I meane not the good, but the 
bad and wicked, of whom I have not yet spoken the thousandeth 
part of that I know. 

Speake you not now of Friers, answered the Ladie Emilia: 
for I thinke it (for my part) a grievous offence to give eare to 
you, and for hearing you any more, I wil get me hence. 

I am well pleased, quoth the Lord Julian, to speake no more 
of this. But to return to the prayses of women, I say that the 
Lord Gasper shal not finde me out any notable man, but I will 
finde his wife, or sister or daughter of like merite, and other- 
while above him. Beside that, many have beene occasion of 
infinite goodnesse to their men, and sometime broken them 
of many errours. 

Therefore since women are (as wee have declared) naturally 
as apt for the selfe same vertues, as men be, and the proofe 
thereof hath beene often seene, I wote not why, in giving 
them that is possible they may have, and sundrie times have 
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had, and still have, I ought to ^ bee deemed to speake wonders, as 
the L. Gasper hath objected against me: Considering that 
there have ever bcene in the world, and still are, women as nigh 
the woman of the Pallace, whom I have fashioned, as men 
nijiii the man whome these Lordcs ha\'e fashioned. 

Then saide the Lord Gasper: those reasons that have experi- 
ence against them (in my ininde) are not good. And I wis, 

I should happen to aske you wiiat these great w*omen are, or 
have beene, so wortliie praise, as the great men whose wives, 
sisters, or daughters they have beene, or that have beene 
occasion of any goodnessc, or such as have broken them of their 
errors, I believe it woulde comber you shroudly. 

Surely answered the Lord Julia, none other thing could comber 
me, but the multitude of them. *\iid if time served me, I wmoid 
tell you to this purpose the Historie of Octavia wife to Marcus 
Antonins, and sister to Augustus: of Porcia daughter to Cato 
and wife to Brutus: of Caia Cecilia wife to Tarquinius Priscus: 
of Cornelia flaughter to Scipio, and of infinite other, which are 
most known. And not onely these of our countrie, but also 
Baibarians, as that Alexandra, which was wife to Alexander 
king of the Jewes, who after the death of her husband, 
seeing the people in an uproare, and alreadie runne to 
weapon to slea the two children wdiich he had left behinde 
him, for a revenge of the cruel and straight bondage that 
their father had alvwaies kept them in, she so behaved her 
selfe, that sodainly she asw^aged that just furie, and in a moment, 
with wisedom made those mindes favourable to the children, 
which the father in many yeares with infinite injuries, had made 
their most enimies. 

Teii us at the least, answ^ered the Ladie Emilia, how she did. 
The Lorde Julian saide: she perceiving her children in so great 
a jeopardie, immediatiy caused Alexanders bodie to be cast out 
into the middest of the market place, afterwarde calling unto 
her the Citizens, she saide, that she knew their mindes were set 
on fire with most furie against her husband : for the cruel injuries 
which he wickedly had done them, deserved it: and even as 
when he lived, she did her best alwaies to withdrawe him from 
so wicked a life, so now she was readie to make a tryall thereof, 
and to helpe them to chastice him even dead, as much as she 
might, and therefore shoulde take that bodie of his and give it 
to be devoured of dogs, and rent it in peeces in the cruellest 
manner they coulde imagine. But "she desired them to take pittie 



upon the innocent children, that could not onely be in no fault, 
but not so much as weeting of their fathers ill doings. 

Of such force were these words, that the raging fury once 
conceived in all that peoples mindes, was sodenly aswaged, and 
turned into so tender an affection, that not onely with one 
accord, they chose those children for their heades and rulers, 
but also to the deade corps they gave a most honourable burial!. 

Here the Lord Julian made a litle pause, afterwarde hee pro- 
ceeded. Know you not that Mithridates wife and sisters shewed 
a farre lesse feare of death, than Mithridates himselfe.^ And 
Asdruballes wife, than Asdrubal himselfe? 

Know you not that Harmonia daughter to Hiero the Sira- 
cusan, woulde have died in the burning of her Countrie ? 

Then Phrisio, where obstinacie is bent,^ no doubt (quoth he) 
but otherwhile ye shall find some women that will never chaunge 
purpose, as she that could no longer call her husband prick- 
louse,^ with her handes made him a signe.® 

The Lord Julian laughed and saide: Obstinacie that is bent 
to a vertuous ende, ought to bee called stedfastnesse, as in 
Epicaria a libertine of Rome, which made privie to a great 
conspiracie against Nero, was of such stedfastnesse, that being 
rent with all the most cruel torments that could be inveted, 
never uttered any of the partners: And in like perill many 
noble gentlemen and Senators, fearefully accused brethren, 
friendes, and the dearest and best beloved persons to them 
in the world. 

What say you of this other, called Leona? In whose honour 
the Athenians dedicated before the Castle gate, a Lionesse of 
mettall without a tongue, to betoken in her the steadie vertue 
of silence. For she being in like sorte made privie to a con- 
spiracie against Tirants, was not agast at the death of two 
great men her friendes, and for all she was tome with infinite 
and most cruel torments, never disclosed any of the conspiratours. 

Then said the Ladie Margaret Gonzaga: Me seemeth that you 
make too briefe rehersall of these vertuous acts done by women. 
For although these our enimies have heard them and read them, 
yet they make wise not to know them, and woulde faine the 
memorie of them were lost. But in case ye will doe us to under- 
stand them, they will at the least be honourable to us. 

Then answered the Lorde Julian: With a good will. Now will 

1 “Is bent’*: cf. “is concerned.**^ 

* “Call her husband,” etc.: cf. “say ‘scissors* to her husband,” 

® Cf. “the sign of them.'* 



I tell you of onC;, that did such a deed^ as I believe the Lorde 
Gasper himselfe will confesse that verie few men doe. And began. 

In Massilia there was in times past an usage which is thought 
came out of Greece^ and that was, that openly there was poyson 
laide up meddled with Cicuta, and it was lawfull for him to take 
it that aUedged to the Senate that he ought to bee rid of his life 
for some discommoditie that hee felt therein, or els for some 
other just cause: to the entent that w^ho so had suffered too 
much adversitie, or tasted over great prosperitie, hee mighty not 
continue in y® one, or change the other. In the presence therefore 
of Sextus Pompeius. 

Here Phrisio not tarrying to have the Lord Julian proceede 
further, this mee seemeth (quoth he) is the beginning of some 
long tale. 

Then the Lord Julian turning him to the Ladie Margaret said: 
See Phrisio will not suffer me to speake. I would have tolde 
you of a woman, that after she had shewed the Senate that she 
ought of right to dye, glad and without any feare, tooke in the 
presence of Sextus Pompeius the poyson with such stedfastnesse 
of minde, and with such wise and loving exhortations to hers, 
that Pompeius, and the rest that beheld in a woman such know- 
ledge and steadinesse in the trebling passage of death, remayned 
(not wythout teares) astonied wyth great wonder. 

Then the L. Caspar smiling, and I againe remember (quoth 
hee) that I have red an Oration, wherein an unfortunate husband 
asketh leave of the Senate to dye, and alledgeth that hee hath a 
just cause, for that he can not abide the continuall wearysom- 
nesse of hys wifes chatting, and had lieffer drinke of that 
poyson which you say was laid up openly for these respectes, 
than of his wives scoldinges. 

The L. Julian aunsweared: Howe many seely poore women 
shoulde have a juste cause to aske leave to dye, for abidinge, 
I will not say the ill wordes, but the most evill deedes of their 
husbandes? For I know some my selfe, that in this world suffer 
the paynes which are sayd to bee in hell. 

Be there not againe, trow you, aunswered the L, Caspar, 
many husbandes that are so tormented wyth their wives, that 
every houre they wish for death? 

And what displeasure, quoth the L. Julian, can women do 
their husbands, that is so wythout remedye, as those are which 
husbands do their wives? whiche though not for love, yet for 
feare are obedient to their husbaftdes. 

Sure it is indeede (quoth the L. Caspar, that the little they 



doo well otherwhile^ commeth of feare, for fewe there are in 
the worlde that secretely in their minde hate not their 
husbandes. 

Nay, cleane contrarie, answered the Lorde Julian: and in 
case you will remember what you have reade, it is to be scene 
in all histories, that alwaies (in a manner) wives love their 
husbandes better than they their wives. 

When have you ever scene or red that a husband hath shewed 
such a token of love towarde his wife, as did Camma towarde 
her husband ? 

I wot not, answered the Lord Gasper, what she was, nor what 
token she shewed. Nor I, quoth Phrisio. 

The Lorde Julian answered: Give eare. And you (my Ladie 
Margaret) looke ye beare well away. This Camma was a most 
beautifuil young woman, indowed with such modestie, and 
honest conditions, that no lesse for them, than for her beautie 
she was to be wondred at: and above other thinges, with all her 
hart she loved her husband, who had to name Synattus. 

It happened that an other gentleman of greater authoritie 
than Synattus, and (in a manner) heade ruler and Tyrant of the 
Citie where they dwelled, fell in love with this young woman: 
and after hee had long attempted by all waies and meanes to 
compasse her, and all but lost labour, bethinking him selfe that 
the love she bore her husband, was the onely cause that with- 
stood his desires, hee caused this Synattus to be slaine. 

Thus instant upon her afterward continually, other fruite 
could he never get of her, than what hee had before. Wherefore 
this love dayly encreasing, hee was fully resolved to take her to 
wife, for all in degree she was much inferiour to him. 

So sute being made to her friendes by Sinoris (for so was the 
lover named) they tooke in hand to perswade her to bee con- 
tented with it: Declaring that to agree thereto, was verie pro- 
fitable, and to refuse it, perillous for her, and them all. She after 
she had a while gainesayed them, at length made answere that 
she was contented. 

Her kinsfolke brought this tydinges to Synoris, which passing 
measure glad, gave order to have this marriage made out of hand. 

After they were then both come for this purpose solemnly 
into the Temple of Diana, Camma had caused to be brought 
to her a certaine sweete drinke which she had made, and so before 
the image of Diana, in the presence of Sinoris she dranke the 
one moitie.^ Afterwarde with her owne hand (for this was the 



usage in manages) she gave the remaine to the biidegroome, 
which dranke it clcane up. 

Camilla as soone as she saw her devise take effect^ kneeled 
her downe very joyful! before the image of Diana, and saide. 

Oh Goddesse. thou that knowest the bottom of my hart, 
bee a good witnesse to me, how hardly after my deare husband 
deceased, I have refrained from killing my selfe, and what paines 
I have sustained to endure the griefe to live in this bitter life, 
in wiiich I have felt none other joy or pleasure, but the hope of 
the revenge, which I perceive now is come to effect. 

Therefore with gladnes and contentation, I goe to finde out 
the sweete company of that soule, which in life and death I have 
alwaies more loved than mine owne selfe. 

.^Vnd thou caitife, that weenedst to have beene my husband, 
in stead of a marriage bed, give order to prepare thee a grave, 
for of thee doe I here make a sacrifice to the shadow of Synattus. 

Synoris amazed at these wordes, and alreadie feeling the 
operation of the poyson within him, that put him to great 
paine, proved many remedies, but all prevailed not. And 
Gamma had fortune so favourable on her side, or what ever els, 
that before she dyed, she had knowledge that Synoris was dead. 

When she heard of that, with verie great contentation she 
laid her upon her bed, with her eyes to heaven, continually 
calling upon the name of Synattus and saying: 0 most sweete 
mate, since now I have bestowed for the last tokens upon thy 
death, both teares and revenge, and perceive not that I have 
any thing yet behind to doe for thee here, I flee the world, and 
this without thee a cruel life, which for thy sake onely in times 
past was deare to mee. Come therefore and meete me (oh my 
Lorde) and embrace as willingly this soule, as she willingly 
commeth to thee. 

And speaking these words with her armes spread, as though 
she would at that instant have embraced him, dyed. Say now 
Phrisio, what thinke you by this? Phrisio answered. 

Me thinke you woulde make these Ladies weepe. But let us 
set case this was true„I say unto you, that we finde no more 
such women in the world. 

The Lord Julian said: yes, that there be, and that it is so, 
give eare. In my dayes there was in Pisa a gentleman whose 
name was maister Thomas, of what house, I remember not, for 
all I heard my father often times t^ll it, which was his great friend. 

This maister Thomas then, passing upon a day in a litle 
vessell from Pisa towarde Sicilia about his affaires, was over- 



take with certaine foistes ^ of Moores, that were on the backe 
of him unawares, and before the governours of the vessell had 
espied them: and for all the men within, defended themselves 
well, yet because they were but few, and the enimies many, 
the vessel with as many as were on borde was taken by the 
Moores, some hurt, some whole, as fell to their lot, and among 
them maister Thomas, which had plaied the man and slaine 
with his owne hand a brother of one of the Captains of those 
foists. 

For which matter the Captaine full of v;rath, as you may 
conjecture by the losse of his brother, woulde have him for his 
prisoner, and beating and buffeting him dayly, brought him 
into Barbary, where in great miserie hee determined to keepe 
him alive his captive and with much drudgery. 

All the rest, some one way, some another, within a space 
were at libertie, and returned home, and brought tidinges to 
his wife, called maistresse ^ Argentine, and children, of the hard 
life and great afliction which maister Thomas lived in, and was 
like without hope to live in continually, unlesse God wonder- 
fully helped him. The which matter when she and they under- 
stood for a certaintie, attempting certaine other waies for his 
deliverance, and where he himselfe was fully resolved to end his 
life, there happened a careful! affection and tender pittie so to 
quicken the witte and courage of a sone of his called Paule, 
that he had respect to no kinde of daunger, and determined 
either to dye, or to deliver his father. The which matter he 
brought to passe, and with such privie conveyance, that hee^ 
was first in Ligurno before it was knowne in Barbary, that he 
was parted thence. 

Here hence maister Thomas (being arived in safety) writte 
to his wife, and did her to weete his setting at libertie, and 
where hee was, and how the next day he hoped to see her. 

The honest gentlewoman filled with so great and sodaine joy, 
that she should so shortly aswell through the zeale as prowesse 
of her sonne, see her husband whom she loved so much, where 
she once surely believed never to have -seene him againe, after 
she had read the letter, she lifted her eyes to heaven, and calling 
upon the name of her husband, fell Starke dead to the ground, 
and with no remedie done to her, did the departed soule returne 
to the bodie againe. A cruel sight, and inough to temper the 
willes of men and to withdraw^ them from coveting too fervently 
superfluous joyes, 

1 ‘‘Foistes’^: cf. “galleys.” 
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Then saide Phrisio smiling: What know you whether she dyed 
for sorrow or no, ^understanding her husband was comming home ? 

The Lord Julian answered: Because the rest of her life was 
nothing agreeable thereto.^ But I weene rather the soule could 
not tarry the lingring to see him with the eyes of her body, and 
therefore forsooke it, and drawne out thence with coveting, 
fled by and by where in reading the letter, her thought was fled. 

The Lorde Gasper saide: it may be that this woman was over 
loving, because women in every thing cleave alwaies to the 
extremitie, which is ill. And see for that she was over loving 
she did ifl to her selfe, to her husband, and to her children, in 
whom she turned into bitternesse the pleasure of that dangerous 
and desired libertie of his. Therefore you ought not to alleage 
her for one of the women that have beene the cause of so great 
goodnesse. The Lorde Julian answered. 

I alleage her for one of them that make tryall ^ that there are 
wives which love their husbands. For of such as have beene 
occasion of great profits in the worlde, I could tell you of an 
infinit number, and rehearse unto you so auncient, that well- 
nigh a man woulde judge them fables. And of such as among 
men, have beene the inventers of such kinde of matters, that 
they have deserved to be deemed Goddesses, as Pallas, Ceres, 
the Sybilles, by whose mouth God hath so often times spoken 
and discovered to the world matters to come. 

And such as have taught verie great men, as Aspasia and 
Diotima, the which also with sacrifice drove of a plague tenne 
yeares that should e have fallen in Athens. 

I could tell you of Nicostrata mother to Evander, which 
shewed the Latins their letters. And of another woman also that 
was maistresse ^ to Pindarus Liricus. And of Corinna and Sappho 
which were most excellent in Poetrie: but I will not seeke matters 
so far off. 

I say unto you, that leaving the rest apart, of the greatnesse 
of Rome perhaps women were a no lesse cause than men. 

This quoth the Lord Gasper, were good to understand. The 
Lord Julian answered: Hearken to it then. After Troy was 
wonne, many Trojans, •that in so great a destruction escaped, 
fled some one way, some another: of which, one part, that by 
many Sea stormes were tossed and tumbled, came into Italy 
in the coast where the Tever entreth into the sea. 

^ Cf. “How do you know that^he did not die of grief 

^ “Agreeable/’ etc.: cf. “did not comport with this.” 

® “Make tryall”: cf. “bear witness.” ^ Cf. “preceptress.*’ 



So landing; to provide for their necessaries; began to goe a 
forraging about the Countrie. The women that tarried behinde 
in the shipS; imagined among themselves a profitable devisC; 
y* shoulde make an end of their perillous and long sea-wandering; 
and in stead of their lost countrie recover them a new. 

And after they had laide their heades together; in the mens 
absence; they set fire on the shipS; and the first that began this 
worke was called Roma. 

Yet standing in feare of the mens displeasure that were retyr- 
ing backe againC; they went to meete with them; and embracing; 
and kissing in token of good will; some their husbandeS; some 
their next a kiU; they asswaged that first brunt^: After- 
warde they disclosed to them quietly the cause of their wittie 
enterprise.^ 

Wherefore the Trojans on the one side; for neede, and on the 
other for being courteously received of the inhabitants; were 
very we? pleased with that the women had done, and there 
dwelled with the Latins in the place where afterward was 
Rome, And of this arose the auncient custome among the 
Romans; that women meeting their kinsfolkC; kissed them. Now 
ye see what a helpe these women were to give the beginning 
to Rome. 

And the Sabine women were a no lesse helpe to the encrease 
of it; than were the Trojane to the first beginning: for when 
Romulus had purchased him the generall hatred of all his neigh- 
bours; for the ravin ^ that he made of their women; hee was 
assailed with warre on all sideS; the which for that he was a valiant 
man; hee soone rid his handes of with victorie: onely the war 
with the Sabines excepted; which was verie sorC; because Titus 
Tatius king of the Sabines was verie puisant and wise. 

Whereupon after a sore bickering betweene the Romanes and 
Sabines, with verie great losse on both sides, preparing for a 
fresh and cruell battaile, the Sabine women clad in blacke, with 
their haire scattered and haled, weeping, comfortlesse, without 
feare of weapons now bent to give the onset, came into the 
middest betweene their fathers and husbands, beseeching them 
not to sile their hands with the bloud of their fathers in law, and 
sonnes in law, and in case it were so that they repined at this 
aliance, they should bend their weapons against them: for much 
better it were for them to dye, than to live widowes or father- 
lesse, and brotherlesse, and to, remember that their children 

^ “Brunt ”:cf. “impulse of anger.” 

* “Wittie caaterprise : cf, “wise device.” * Cf. “seizure.” 



had beeiie begotten of such as had slaine their fathers, or they 
themselves of such as had slaine their husbands. 

With these pitifuil \^ailings many of them carried in their 
armes their young babes, of whom some began alreadie to lose 
tlieir tongue, and seemed to call and sport with their grand- 
fathers, unto "^^'hom the women shewing forth their nephewes,^ 
and weeping saide. 

Behold your owne bloud that in such rage ye seeke to shed 
with your owne hands. 

Of such force w^as in this case the affection and wisedom of 
the women, that there was not onely concluded betweene the 
two Idnges enimies together, an indissoluble friendship and league, 
but also (which was a more wonderful! matter) the Sabins came 
to dwel in Rome, and of two peoples w'as made one, and so did 
this accorde much encrease the strength of Rome: thanked 
be the wise and couragious women which w^ere so rewarded of 
Romulus, that parting the people into thirtie bandes,^ gave them 
the names of the Sabine women. 

Here the Lord Julian pausing a while, and perceiving that 
the Lord Gasper spake not, trow you not (quoth he) that these 
women were occasion of goodnesse to their men, and helped 
to the greatnesse of Rome. 

The Lord Gasper answered: No doubt, they were worthie 
much praise. But in case you woulde as well tell the faultes of 
women, as their well doing, you woulde not have kept hid, 
that in this warre of Titus Tatius, a woman betrayed Rome, 
and taught the enimies the way to take the Capitolium, whereby 
the Romans were well nigh all undone. 

The Lorde Julian answered: You mention me one ill woman, 
and I tell you of infinit good. And beside the afore named, I 
could apply to my purpose a thousand other examples of the 
profit done to Rome by women, and tell you why there was once 
a temple builded to Venus armata, and an other to Venus calva, 
and how the feast of handmaidens was instituted to Juno, 
because the handmaidens once delivered Rome from the guiles 
of the enimies. 

But leaving all thdfee thinges apart, that couragious acte for 
discovering the conspiracie of Catilina, for which Cicero is so 
praysed, had it not chiefely his beginning of a common woman, 
which for this may be saide to have beene the occasion of all 
the good that Cicero boasteth hee did the common weale 
of Rome? 

^ “Their nephewes”: cf. “the little ones.” 
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And in case I had sufficient time, I woulde (may hap) shew 
you also, that women have oftentimes corrected men of many 
vices: but (I feare me) my talke hath alreadie beene overlong 
and combrous. Therefore since I have according to my power 
fulfilled the charge that these Ladies have given me, I meane 
to give place to him that shall speake more worthier matters 
to bee heard, than I can. 

Then the Ladie Emilia, Doe you not deprive (quoth she) 
women of the true praises due unto them? And remember 
though the Lorde Gasper and perchaunce the Lord Octavian 
too, heare you with noysomnesse, yet do we, and these other 
Lords harken to you with pleasure. 

Notwithstanding the L. Julian would there have ended, but 
all the Ladies began to entreat him to speake. 

Wherefore he said laughing: Least I should provoke my Lord 
Gasper to bee mine enimie any more than he is, I will but 
briefly tell you of a certaine that come into my minde, leaving 
many that I could recite unto you. Afterwarde he proceeded. 

Wlien Philip, Demetrius sonne, was about the Citie of Scio, 
and had laide siege to it, he caused to be proclamed, that what 
ever bondmen would forsake the Citie and fie to him, he promised 
them libertie and their maisters wives. 

The spite of women for this so shamefull a proclamation was 
such, that they came to the walles with weapon, and fought so 
fiercely, that in a small time they drove Philip awaye with 
shame and losse, which the men could not doe. 

These selfe same women being with their husbands, Fathers 
and brethren that went into banishment, after they came into 
Leuconia, did an act no lesse glorious, than this was. For the 
Erythrians that were there with their federates, made warre 
against these Sciotes, which not able to hold out, came to accord, 
with composition to depart onely in their doublet and shirt 
out of the Citie. 

The women hearing of this so shamefull a composition, were 
much offended, reviling them, that leaving their weapons, they 
woulde issue out like naked men among their enimies. And when 
they made answere that it was alreadie so condicioned, they 
willed them to carrie their shield and speare, and leave their 
clothes, and answere their enimies that this was their aray. 

And in so doing, by their womens counsell, they covered a 
great part of the shame, which they could not cleane avoide. 

Likewise when Cirus had discomfited in a battaile the armie 
of the Persians, as they ranne away, in their fleeing they met 



with their women without tiieir gates, wno coiniiiins 
said: whither flee ye you cowards? Entend ye perhaps to hide 
you in us, from whence ye came? These and such like words 
the men hearing, and perceiving how much in courage they 
were inferiour to their women, were ashamed of them selves, 
and returning backe againe to their enimies fought with them a 
fresh, and gave them the overthrow. 

When the Lorde Julian had hetherto spoken, he stayed, and 
turning him to the Dutchesse, saide: Now (madame) you will 
licence me to hold my peace. 

The Lord Gasper answered: it is time to holde your peace, 
when you know not what to saye more. The Lorde Julian saide 
smyling: You provoke mee so, that ye may chance bee occupied 
ail night in hearing the prayses of women. And ye shall under- 
stand of many Spartane wome that much rejoyced at the 
glorious death of their children: and of them that forsooke them, 
or slew them with their owne hands when they heard they used 
dastardlinesse. 

Againe, how the Saguntine women in the destruction of their 
Countrie, tooke weapo in hand against Hanniballes souldiers. 
And how the armie of the Dutchmen vanquished by Marius, 
their women not obtaining their sute to live free in Rome in 
service with the virgins Vestalles, killed them selves everie 
one with their young children. And a thousand moe that all 
auncient Histories are full of. 

Then saide the Lord Gasper: tush (my Lord Julian) God 
wotteth how these matters passed, for these times are so farre 
from us, that many lyes may be tolde, and none there is that 
can reprove them. 

The Lord Julian said: In case you will measure in everie time 
the worthinesse of women with mens, ye shall finde that they 
have never beene, nor yet presently are any whit inferior 
to men. 

For leaving apart those so auncient, if ye come to the time 
when the Gothes raigned in Italy, ye shall finde that there was 
a Queene among them Amaiasunta, that ruled a long while 
with marvellous wis«dom. Afterward Theodelinda queene of 
the Longobardes, of singular vertue, Theodora empresse of 
Greece. And in Italy among many other was a most singular 
Ladie the Countesse Matilda, whose prayses I leave to be told 
of Count Lewis, because she was of his house. 

Nay quoth the Count, it is your part, for you know it is not 
meete that a man should praise his owne. 



The Lord Julian continued on. And how many famous in 
times past find you of this most noble house of Montefeltro? 
How many of the house of Gonzaga, of Este and Pii? In case 
wee will then speake of the time present, we shall not neede 
to seeke examples far fet, for we have them in the house. 

But I will not serve my purpose with them, whom wee see 
in presence, lest yee should seeme for courtesie to graunt me 
it, that in no wise ye can deny me. And to goc out of Italy, 
remember ye, in our dayes w^e have seene Anne French Queene, 
a verie great Ladie, no lesse in vertue than in state: and if in 
justice and mildnesse, liberalitie and holinesse of life, ye lust 
to compare her to the kinges Charles and Lewis (which had 
bo»en wife to both of them) you shall not find her a jotte inferiour 
to them. 

Behold the Ladie Margaret, daughter to the Emperor Maxi- 
milian, which with great wisedom and justice hetherto hath 
ruled, and still doth her state. 

But omitting all other, tell me (my Lorde Gasper) what king 
or what prince hath there beene in our daies, or yet many 
yeares before in Christendom, that deserveth to be compared 
to Queene Isabel of Spaine. 

The Lord Gasper answered king Ferdinande her husband. 
The Lorde Julian said: This will I not deny. For since the 
Queene thought him a worthie husband for her, and loved and 
observed him so much, it can not bee said nay, but he deserved 
to be compared to her. And I thinke well the reputation he got 
by her, was a no lesse dowrie than the kingdom of Castilia. 

Nay, answered the Lorde Gasper, I believe rather of many 
of king Ferdinandes actes Queene Isabell bore the prayse. 

Then saide the Lorde Julian: In case the people of Spaine, 
the nobles, private persons, both men and women, poore and 
rich, be not all agreed together to lye in her prayse, there hath 
not beene in our time in the worlde a more cleare example of 
true goodnesse, stoiitnesse of courage, wisedom, religion, honestie, 
courtesie, liberalitie: to be briefe, of al vertue, than Queene 
Isabel. And where the renowne of that Ladie in every place, 
and in aU nations is very great, they that lived with her, and 
were present at all her doings doe ^1 affirme this renowne to 
bee sprong of her vertue and deserts. 

And who so wiU waigh her actes, shall soone perceive the 
truth to be so. For leaving apart infinite thinges that make tryall 
of this, and might be tolde, if it were our purpose, every man 
knoweth that in the first beginning of her raigne, she found 



greatest part of Castilia possessed by great estates yet recovered 
she the whole again, so justly and in such sort, that they dis- 
possessed themselves^ continued in a great good affection, and 
were willing to make surrender of that they had in possession. 

It is also a most knowne thing wdth what courage and wise- 
dome she alwaies defended her realmes from most puissant 
enimies. And likewise to her alone may be given the honour of 
the glorious conquest of the kingdom of Granado, which in so 
long and sharpe a warre against stubborne enimies, that fought 
for their livelode, for their life, for their law, and to their weening 
in Gods quarrell, declared evermore with counsel! and with her 
owne person so much vertue and prowesse, as perhaps in our 
time few princes have had y® stomacke, not only to follow her 
steps, but to en\7 her.^ 

Beside this, all that knew her, report that there was in her 
such a divine manner of government, that a man would have 
weened that her will only was almost inough to make everie 
man without any more businesse,^ to doe that he ought: so that 
scarse d.urs*t a man in his owne home and in secrete commit 
any thing that hee suspected would displease her. And of this 
a great part, was cause the wonderfull judgement which she had 
in knowing and choosing ministers meete for the offices she 
entended to place them in. 

And so well coulde she joine the rigour of justice with the 
mildenesse of mercie and iiberallitie, that there was no good 
person in her dayes that could complaine he had beene smally 
rewarded, ne any ill, too sore punished. 

Wherefore among her people towarde her, there sprang a 
verie great reverence derived of love and feare, which in all 
mens mindes remaineth still so setled, that a man woulde thinke 
they looked that she shoulde beholde them from heaven, and 
there above either prayse or dispraise them. 

And therefore with her name, and with the waies which she 
ordained, those realmes are still ruled, in wise that albeit her 
life wanteth, yet her authoritie liveth, like a wheele long swinged 
about with violence, ^Jceeping the same course a good while after 
of it selfe, though no man move it any more. 

Consider you -beside this (my Lorde Gasper) that in our time 

^ “Great estates”: cf “the grandees.” 

® “Not only,” etc.; cf. “I will not say to imitate, but even to envy 
her.” * 4 

» “Without . . . businesse ” : cf . “quietly.” 

^ Cf. “like a wheel which, long revolved with force ...” 



al y® men of Spaine renowmed in what ever things have beene 
made so by Queene Isabel. 

And the great Captaine Consalve Ferdinando was more set 
by for itj than for all his famous victories^ and excellent and 
couragious actes, that in peace and war have made him so 
notable and famous. 

That in case fame bee not unkinde^ she will for ever spread 
abroad to the worlde his immortall pra3?ses, and make proofe 
that in our age we have had few kinges or great Princes^ that 
by him have not beene surmounted in noble courage, knowledge, 
and all vertue. 

To returne therefore to Italy, I say unto you that we have 
not wanted here most excellent Ladies. For in Naples wee have 
two Queenes, and not long agoe in Naples likewise dyed the 
other Queene of Hungarie, as excellent a Ladie as you know 
any, and to bee compared well inough to the mightie and 
glorious king Mathew Covin her husband. 

Likewise the Dutchesse Isabel of Aragon most worthie sister 
to king Ferdinande of Naples which as gold in the fire, so in 
the stormes of fortune hath she shewed her vertue and prowesse. 

If you will come into Lumbardie, you shall marke the Ladie 
Isabel marquesse of Mantua, whose most excellent vertues 
should e receive great wrong in speaking of them so temperately, 
as who so will speake of them in this place, must be driven 
to doe. 

I am sory morever that you all knew not the Dutchesse 
Beatrice of Millane her sister, that you might never againe 
wonder at a womans wit. 

And the Dutchesse Elionor of Aragon, Dutchesse of Ferrara, 
and mother to both these Ladies whom I have named, was such 
a one, that her most excellent vertues gave a good tryall to all 
the wmrld, that she was not onely a worthy daughter to a king, 
but also deserved to be a Queene over a far greater state than 
all her auncestors possessed. 

And to tell you of an other: How many men know you in the 
world, woulde abide the bitter strokes ot fortune so patiently, 
as Queene Isabel of Naples hath done? Which for all the losse 
of her kingdome, banishment and death of king Fredericke her 
husband, and two sonnes, and imprisonment of the Duke of 
Calabria her eldest, yet still sheweth her selfe a Queene: and 
so beareth out the miserable inconveniences of wretched poverty, 
that every man may see, though she hath chaunged fortune, 
yet hath she not altered condition. 



I omit the naming unto you of infinit other great i^aaies, ana 
also women of low degree, as many Pisanes that in defence of 
their countrie against the Florentines, have declared that noble 
courage without any feare of death, that the most invincible 
courages could doe that ever were in the world: Wherefore 
certaine of them have beene renowmed by many noble Poets. 

I could tell you of certain most excellent in letters, in musicke, 
in painting, in carving, but I will not anie more goe searching 
out among these examples, which are most knowne to you all. 

It sufficeth, that if in your minds you thinke upon women 
whom you your selves know, it shai be no hard matter for you 
to understand, that they are not most commonly in prowesse 
or worthinesse inferiour to their fathers, brethren, and husbands : 
and that many have beene occasion of goodnesse to men, and 
many times broke them of many of their vices. And where 
presently there are not found in the world those great Queenes 
that goe to conquere farre Countries, and make great buildinges, 
Piramides and Cities, as Thomiris Queene of Scithia, Artemisia, 
Zenobia, Semiramis or Cleopatra, no more are there also men 
like unto Csesar, Alexander^ Scipio, and the other noble Romane 
Captaines. 

Say not so, answered then Phrisio laughing, for presently there 
are more found like Cleopatra or Semiramis, than ever there 
were. And though they have not so manye states, powers and 
riches, yet there wanteth not in them good will to counterfeite 
them at the least in gi\dng themselves to pleasure, and satisfying 
aU their lusts as much as they may. 

The Lorde Julian saide: You will ever Phrisio passe your 
boundes. But in case there be found some Cleopatres, there 
want not for them infinite Sardanapalles, which is much 
worse. 

Make not this comparison quoth the Lorde Gasper then, and 
believe not that men are so incontinent as women be: and where 
they were so, yet shoulde it not be worse. For of the incontinencie 
of women arise infinite inconveniences, that doe not of mens. 
And therefore (as it was well saide yesterday) they have wisely 
ordained that it may*bee lawfull for them to be out of the way 
without blame in all other thinges, that they may apply their 
force to keepe themselves in this one vertue of chastitie, without 
the which children were uncertain, and the bond that knitteth 
all the worlde together by bloud, and by the love that naturally 
each man hath to that is borne^him, shoulde be loosed. 

Therefore a wanton life in women is lesse to be borne withal! 



than in men, that carrie not their children nine monthes in 
their bodie. 

Then answered the Lorde Julian: Doubtlesse these be pretie 
arguments that yee make, I marvel you put them not in writing 
But tell me, for what cause is it ordained that a wanton life 
should not be so shamefull a matter in men, as in w'omen? 
Considering if they bee by nature more vertuous and of greater 
prowesse, they may also the easier keepe them selves in this 
vertue of continencie, and children shouide be no more nor lesse 
certaine : for if women were given to wanton living, so men were 
continent, and consented not to the wantonnesse of women, 
they among themselves and without any other helpe could 
not beare children. 

But if you will tell the truth, you your selfe know, that wee 
have of our owne authoritie claimed a libertie, whereby wee 
will have the selfe same offences in us very light, and otherwhile 
worthie prayse, and in women not sufficiently to bee punished, 
but with a shamefull death, or at the least everlasting slaunder. 

Therefore since this opinion hath taken roote, me thinketh 
it a meete matter to punish them in like manner sharpely, that 
with lies bring up a slaunder upon women. And I believe that 
every worthie gentleman is bound to defend alwaies with weapon, 
where neede requireth, the truth, and especiallye when he 
knoweth any woman falsely reported of to be of litle honestie. 

And I, .answered the Lord Gasper smiling, doe not onely 
affirme to bee every worthie gentlemans duetie, that you say, 
but also take it for great courtesie and honestie to cover some ‘ 
offence, that by mishap or overmuch love a woman is runne 
into. And thus you may see that I am more on womens side, 
where reason beareth me out, than you be. 

I deny not that men have taken a litle libertie, and that 
because they know by the common opinion, that to them wanton 
living is not so slanderous as to women, which through the 
weakenesse of their kinde, are much more enclined to appetites, 
than men: and in case they abstaine otherwhile from satisfying 
their lusts, they doe it for shame, not that will is not most readie 
in them. 

And therefore have men laide upon them feare of slaunder 
for a bridle, to keepe them (in a manner) whether they will or 
no in this vertue, without the which (to say the truth) they were 
litle to be set by: for the worlde hath no profit by women, but 
for getting of children. 

But the like is not of men, which goveme Cities, armies, and 



doe so many other waightie matters^ the which (since you will 
so have it) I will not dispute how women could doe^ it sufficeth 
they doe it not. And when it was meet for men to make tryail 
of their continencie^, as well how they passed women in this 
vertue as in the rest, although you graunt it not. And about 
this, will not I rehearse unto you so many Histories or fables, 
as you have done, I remit you to the continencie onely of two 
most roightie personages, youthful and upon their victory/ w'hich 
is wont to make hautie men of lowest degree.^ 

And the one is, the great Alexander toward the most beau- 
tifull women of Darius his enimie and discomfited. The other, 
Scipio, unto whom being twentie and foure yeares of age, and 
having wonne by force a Citie in Spaine, there was brought 
a most beautifull and noble Damsel taken among many other. 
And when Scipio understood that she ^vas affianced to a Lorde 
of the Countrie, he did not onely abstaine from al dishonest acte 
toward her, but undefiled restored her to her husband, and a 
large gift withall. 

1 could tell you of Xenocrates, which was so continent, that 
a most beautifull woman lying naked by his side and dallying 
with him, and using all the waies she could (in which matters 
she was very well practised) she had never the power to make 
him once shew the least signe of wantonnesse, for all she bestowed 
a whole night about it. 

And of Pericles that did no more but beare one piaise with 
overmuch earnestnesse the well favourednesse of a boye, and 
he tooke him up sharpeiy for it. And of many other most con- 
tinent of their owne free will, and not for shame or feare of 
punishment, that compelleth the greatest part of women to 
keepe themselves upright in this vertue, which notwithstanding 
deserve much praise withall: and who so falsely bringeth up 
of them a slaunderous report of uncleannesse of living, is worthie 
(as you have saide) very sore punishment. 

Then spake the Lord Csesar which had held his peace a good 
while: judge you in what sort the Lorde Caspar speaketh in 
the dispraise of women, when these are the matters that bee 
speaketh in their prS,yse. 

But if the Lorde Julian will give mee leave, that I may in 
his stead answere him certaine few matters, as touching where 
(in mine opinion) he hath falsely spoken against women, it shall 

remit you,” etc.: cf. '‘I r#fer you to the continence . . and 
to their victory.” 

2 Cf. ” makes even men of lowest rank insolent.” 



be good for him and mee both. For he shall rest him a while^ 
and shall afterwarde the better goe forwarde to speake of some 
other perfection of the gentlewoman of the pallace^ and I shall 
have a good turne that I have occasion to execute jointly with 
him this duety of a good knight^ which is to defend the truth. 

Mary I beseech ye^ answered the Lord Julian: for me thinke 
I have alreadie fulfilled according to my power, that I ought, 
and this communication now is out of the purpose that I 
went about. 

The Lorde Cesar then began: I will not now speake of the 
profit that the worlde hath by women beside the bearing of 
children: for it is well inough declared how necessarie they be, 
not onely to our being, but also to our well being. But I say 
(my Lorde Gasper) that in case they be as you affirme, more 
enclined to appetites, than men, and notwithstanding abstaine 
more than men (which you your selfe grant) they are so much 
the more worthie praise, as their land is lesse able to withstand 
naturall appetites. 

And if you saye they doe it for shame, I can not see but for 
one vertue you give them two. For in case shame can doe more 
in them than appetite, and through it refraine from ill doing, 
I esteeme this shame (which in conclusion is nothing els but 
feare of slaunder) a most seldome vertue and raigning in verie 
fewe men. And if I coulde without infinite reproch to men, tell 
how many of them bee drowned in unshamefastnes, and im- 
pudencie (which is the vice contrarie to this vertue) I should 
infect these devoute eares that heare me. And for most part these 
kinde of injurious persons both to God and nature, are men well 
striken in yeares, which professe some priesthood, some Philo- 
Sophie, some divinitie, and rule common weales with such Catoes 
gravitie in countenance, that it maketh an outwarde shew of 
all the honestie in the world, and alwaies alleage womenkinde 
to be most incontinent, where they at no time finde themselves 
more agreeved, than at the want of their naturall lustinesse, 
that they may satisfie their abhominable deskes, which still 
abide in the minde after nature hath taken them from their 
bodie, and therefore manye tymes finde orfl waies, where. force 
prevaileth not.^ 

But I will not tell farther. It sufficeth for my purpose ye 
graunt that women abstaine more from uncleane living, than 
men. And sure it is, that they are not kept short with any other 
bridle, than what they put updn themselves. And that it is 
^ Cf. “is not necessary.** 



tme^ the most part of them that be kept under with over straight 
looking tOj or beaten of their husbands or fathers^ are lesse 
chaste^ than they that have some libertie. 

But generally a great bridle to women^ is the zeale of true 
vertuCj and the desire of good name^ which many that I have 
knowne in my dayes more esteeme^ than their owne life. And 
in case you will tell the truth, every one of us have seene most 
noble yong men, discreete, wise, of prowesse, and well favoured 
spend many yeares in loving, sparing for nothing that might 
entice, tokens, sutes, teares^: to bee short whatsoever may bee 
imagined, and all but lost labour. 

And if it might not bee tolde me that my conditions never 
deserved I shoulde be beloved, I w'oulde alleage my selfe for a 
witnesse, which more than once through the unchaungeablenes 
and over stedfast honestie of a w'oman, w'as nighe deathes doore. 

The Lord Gasper answered: marvell you not thereat, for 
women that are sued to, alwaies refuse to fulfil his request, that 
sueth to them, but those that are not sued to, sue to others. 

The Lord Ctesar saide: I never knew them that have beene 
sued to by women, but many there bee that perceiving they 
have attempted in vaine, and spent their time fondly, runne to 
this noble revenge, and say that they had plentie of y® thing 
which they did but cast in their minde. And to their weening, 
to report ill, and to studie for inventions how to bring up 
slaunderous tales of some worthie gentlewoman, is a kinde of 
Courtiers trade.^ 

But these kinde of persons that knavishly make their vaunt 
of any woman of price, be it true or false, deserve very sore 
correction and punishment. And if it be otherwhile bestowed 
upon them it can not be saide^ how much they are to be com- 
mended that doe this office. 

For in case they tell lyes, what mischief e can be greater than 
to take from a worthie woman with guile the thing which she 
more esteemeth than her life? And no other cause but that® 
ought to make her renowmed with infinite prayses. If againe 
it bee true they say, jvhat paine can suffise so traitorous a person, 
that rendreth such ingratitude in recompence to a gentlewoman, 
which wonne with his false flatterings, fained teares, continuall 
sutes, bewailings, crafts, deceites, and perjuries, hath suffered 
her selfe to be led to love overmuch, afterwarde without respect,^ 

1 Spilling/’ etc.: cf. without ^omitting augh of care» of gifts, of 
prayers, of tears.” 

®Cf. ‘*of courtiership.” 

“Respect”: cf. “reserve,” 


* “But that”: cf. “than that which.” 



hath given her selfe unheedfully for a pray to so wicked a 
spirite? 

But to answere you beside^ this wonderfull continencie of 
Alexander and Scipio which you have alleaged, I say, that I 
will not deny, but each of them did a deede worthie much praise. 
Notwithstanding least yee should say, that in rehearsing to you 
auncient matters, I tolde you fables, I will alleage a woman of 
our time of base degree, who notwithstanding shewed a far 
greater continencie than any of these two great estates. 

I say unto you therefore, that I knew once a well favored and 
tender yong woman, whose name I teU you not, for giving matter 
to many lewd persons to reporte ill, which as soone as they 
understand a woman to be in love, make an ill descanting 
upon it. 

She therefore beloved of a worthie and faire condicioned yong 
gentleman, was bent with heart and minde to love him. And of 
this not I alone, unto whom of her own accord she uttered 
trustfully the whole matter, no otherwise than if I had beene, 
I will not say a brother, but an in warde sister of hers^: but all 
that beheld her in company of the beloved yong man, were 
well weeting of her passion. 

She thus fervently loving, as a most loving mind could love, 
continued^ two yeares in such continencie, that she never made 
any token to this yong man of the love that she bore him, but 
such as she coulde not hide from him. At no time she would speake 
with him, nor receive any letters from him, or tokens, where 
there never passed day but she was tempted with both the one 
and the other. 

And how she longed for it, that wot I well, foir if otherwhile 
she coulde privily get any thing that had beene the yong mans, 
she was so tender over it, that a man would have thought 
that of it had sprong her life and all her joy. Yet would she 
never in so long a time content him with other, than to 
behold him, and be scene of him againe, and sometime 
happening to bee at open feastes, daunce with him as she 
did with others. 

.And because there was no great difference in their degree, 
she and the yong man coveted that so great a love might have a 
luckie ende, and be man and wife together. 

All the men and women in the Citie desired the same, saving 
her cruel father, which of a w^)rwarde and straunge opinion, 
minded to bestow her upon another more weithie. And this 
1 Cf. ‘^further, touching that.” * Cf, “her dearest sister.” 



was not by the unluckie maiden otherwise gainestood^ than 
with most bitter teares. 

And after this unfortunate marriage was concluded with 
great compassion of the people there, and despairing of the 
poore lovers, yet did not this stroke of Fortune serve to root 
uppe so grounded a love in the heart of each other, but lasted 
afterwarde the terme of three 5^eares, albeit she full wisely 
dissembled it, and sought every way to cut in sunder those 
desires, which now were past hope. And in this while she followed 
on still in her set purpose of continencie, and perceiving she 
could not honestly have him, whom she worshipped in the 
world, she chose not to have him at all,’- and continued in her 
wont not to accept messages, tokens nor yet his lookes. 

And in this resolved determination the seely soule vanquished 
with most cruel! affliction, and waxed through long passion very 
fainte, at the three yeares ende, died. Rather would she forgo 
her contentations and pleasures so much longed for, finally 
her life, than her honestie. 

And 3"et wanted e she no meanes nor waies to fulfill her desire 
most secretly, and without peril! either of slander or any other 
iosse. And for all that, refrained she from the thing of her seife 
that she so much coveted, and for the which she was so cotin- 
ually attempted by the person whom alone in the world e her 
desire was to please. And to this was she not driven for feare or 
any other respect, but onely for the zeale of true vertue. 

What will you say of an other that for sixe monthes almost 
nightly laye with a most deare lover of his,^ yet in a garden full 
of most savorie fruites, tempted with her owne most fervent 
longing and with the petitions and teares of him that was more 
deare to her than her owne seife, refrained from tasting of them. 
And for all she was wrapped and tyed in the straight chaine 
of those beloved armes, yet never yeeided she her seife as van- 
quished, but preserved undefiled the floure of her honesticf 

Trow ye not (my Lorde Gasper) that these bee deedes ol 
continencie alike to Alexanders? Which most fervently inamored, 
not with the women of Darius, but with this renowne and great- 
nesse, that pricked ^him forwarde with the spurres of glory 
to abide paines and daungers to make himseife immortall, set 
at nought not onely other thinges, but his owne life, to get a 
name above all mep? And doe we marvel with such thoughts 
in his hart that he refrained from a thing which he coveted not 

^ “To have him at all**: cf. “to wish for him in any wise.** 

® “ His” : cf. “hers.’* 



greatly? for since he never saw those women before, it is not 
possible that he should be in love with them at a blush, but 
rather perhaps abhorred them for Darius, his enimies sake. 

And in this case everie wanton acte of his towarde them, had 
beene an injurie ^ and not love. And therefore no greater matter 
if Alexander which no lesse with noblenes of courage than 
martiall prowesse subdued the world, abstained from doing 
injurie to women. 

The continencie in like case of Scipio is doubtlesse much to 
bee commended, yet if ye consider well, not to be compared 
to these two womens : for he in like manner also refrained from 
a thing that he coveted not, being in his enimies countrie, a 
fresh Captaine, in the beginning of a most waightie enterprise, 
leaving behinde him in Ms countrie, such expectation of him- 
self, and having beside to give account to rigorous judges, that 
oftentimes chastised not onely the great but the least offences 
of all, and among them hee wist well hee had enimies, knowing 
also if he had otherwise done, because she was a noble damsell 
and espoused to a noble man, hee shoulde have purchased him so 
many enimies and in such sorte, that many woulde have driven 
off, and perchance have set him cleane besides his victorie. 

Thus for so many respects and so waightie, hee abstained 
from a light and hurtfull appetite, in shewing continencie and 
freeharted well meaning, the which (as it is written) got him 
all the hartes of that people: and stood him in stead of another 
army with favor to vanquish mens harts, which perhaps by 
force of armes had beene invincible. So that this may rather 
be termed a warlike pollicie, than pure continencie: albeit 
beside, the report of this matter is not all of the purest: for 
some writers of authoritie affirme, that this Damsell was enjoyed 
of Scipio in the pleasures of love: and of this I tell you, yee may 
depose upon, 

Bhrisio saide: Perhaps ye have found it in the Gospell. I have 
seene it my selfe, answered the Lord Cesar, and therefore I have 
a much more certaintie of this, than you or any man els can have. 

That Alcibiades arose no otherwise from Socrates bed than 
children doe from their fathers beds: for ‘‘to say the truth, a 
straunge place and time was bed and night to view with fixed 
minde the pure beautie which is saide Socrates loved without 
any unhonest desire, especially loving better the beautie of 
th^ minde, than of the bodie: but in boyes, not in old men, 
for 'all they were wiser. 

^Cf. ‘‘outrage.*’ 



And in good sooth a better example could not have beene 
picked out to praise the continencie of meOj than this is of 
XenocrateSj which occupied in his studie, fastned and bounde 
by his profession, which is Philosophic, that consisteth in good 
manners and not in words, old, cleane spent of his natural! 
lustinesse, nothing able, no not in making proffer to bee able, 
refrained from a common haunted woman, which for the names 
sake might abhorre him. 

I would sooner* have believed he had beene continet, if he had 
declared any token to have beene come to his right senses againe, 
and in that case have used continencie: or els abstained from 
the thing which olde men covete more than the battailes of 
Venus, namely from wdne. 

But to establish w^el continencie in old age, it is written, that 
hee was full and laden with it. And what can be saide to bee 
more wider from the continencie of an olde man, than dronken- 
nesse? And in case the shunning of Venus matters in that slow 
and cold age deserveth so much praise, how much shoulde it 
deserve in a tender maiden, as those tw^o I have told you of? 
Of which the one most straightly bridling all her senses, not 
onely denyed her eyes their light, but also tooke from the hart 
those thoughts, w^hich alone had beene a most sweete foode a 
long time to keepe her in life. 

The other fervently in love, being so oftentimes alone in the 
armes of him whom she loved more a great deale than all the 
world beside, fighting against her own selfe and against him 
that was more deare to her than her owne selfe, overcame that 
fervent desire that many times hath and doth overcome so many 
wise men. 

Trow ye not now (my Lorde Gasper) that waiters may bee 
ashamed to make mentis of Xenocrates in this case, and to 
reckon him for chaste? where if a man could come by the know- 
ledge of it, I would lay a wager that he slept all that night 
untill the next day dinner time, like a dead bodie buried in 
wine: and for all the stirring that woman made, could not once 
open his eyes, as though he had beene cast into a deade sleepe. 

Lord Gasper (quoth she if you will bethinke your selfe a litle 
better, I believe you shall finde out some other pretie example 
of continencie alike unto this. 

The Lorde Cesar answered: Is not this other, think ye 
(Madam) a good example of continencie which he hath alleaged 
of Pericles? I muse much that hee hath not as well called to- 
^ i.e. the Lady Emilia, 





rehearsall the continencie and pretie saying that is written of 
him^ that a woman asked too great a summe for one nighty and he 
answered her^ that he mineded not to buye repentance so deare. 

They ceased not laughing and the Lord Cesar after he had 
stayed a while, my Lord Caspar (quoth he) pardon me, if I 
tell truth. For in conclusion these be the wonderful continencies 
that men write of themselves, accusing women for incontinent, 
in whome are dayly scene infinite tokens of continencie. 

And certes if ye ponder it aright, there is no fortresse so im-. 
pregnable, nor so well fensed that being assaulted with the 
thousandeth part of the ingins and guiles that are practised to 
conquere the steadie minde of a woman, would not yeelde up 
at the first assault. 

How many trained up by great estates and enriched through 
them and advanced to great promotion, having in their hands 
their fortresses, holdes, and castles, whereupon depended their 
whole state, their life, and all their goods, without shame or 
care to be named Traitors, have disloyally given them to 
whom they ought not.^ 

And would God in our dayes there were such scarcitie of these 
kinde of persons, that we might not have much more adoe to 
finde out some one that in this case hath done that bee ought, 
than to name such as have failed therein. 

See you not so many other that dayly wander about to kill 
men in thickets, and roving by sea, onely to robbe mens money ? 
How many Prelates make marchandise with the goodes’ of the 
Church of God.? How many Lawiers falsify testaments? What 
perjuries make they? how many false evidences, onely to get 
money? How many Phisitions poyson the diseased, onely for it? 
How many againe for feare of death doe most vile matters? 
And yet all these so stifle and hard battailes doth a tender and 
•delicate yong woman gainestand many times: for sundrie there 
have beene, that have chosen rather to dye than to lose their 
honestie. 

Then saide the Lord Gasper: These (my Lord Cesar) be not 
(I believe, in y« world nowadaies. 

The Lord Cesar answered: And I will hot alleage unto you 
:thera of olde time. But this I say, that many might be found 
out, and are dayly, that in this case .passe not for death.^ And 
mow it commeth into my minde that when Capua was sacked 
by the Frenchmen (which is not yet so* long since but you 
mmy .fnh well beare it in mind^ a well favored young gentle- 
A ‘*Pae:c;e not eftcJ*: cf. “do not fear to die,** 



woman of Capua, being lead out of her house where she had been 
taken by a company of Gascoignes, when she came to the river 
that runneth by Capua, she fained to plucke on her shoe, in so 
much that her leader let her goe a litle, and she straight way 
threw her selfe into the river. 

What will you say of a poore countrie wench, that not many 
monthes agoe at Gazuolo beside ]\Iantua, gone into the field a 
leazing ^ with a sister of hers, sore a thirst entred into a house to 
drink water, where the good man of the house, that was yong, 
seeing her meetely well favoured and alone, taking her in his 
armes, first with faire words, afterward with threatninges 
attempted to frame her to doe his pleasure, and where she 
strived stil more obstinatly, at length with many blowes and 
by force overcame her. 

She thus tossed and sobbing, returned into the fielde to her 
sister: and for ail the instance that she made upon her, would 
never disclose to her what outrage she received in that house, 
but still drawing homewarde, and shewing her selfe appeased 
by litle and litle, and to speak mthout disturbance, she gave 
her certaine instructions. Afterwarde when she came to the 
Olio, which is the river that runneth by Gazuolo, keeping her 
somewhat aloofe from her sister, that knew not, nor imagined 
that she minded to doe, sodainly cast her selfe into it. 

Her sister sorrowfull and weeping, followed downe by the 
rivers side as fast as she coulde, which carried her a good pace 
away, and everie time the poore souie appeared above water, 
her sister threw into her a corde that she had brought with her 
to bind the come withall. And for all the corde came to her 
handes more than once (for she was yet nigh inough the banke) 
the stedfast and resolved girle alwaies refused it, and pushed 
it from her. And thus shunning all succour that might save her 
life, in a short space died. She was neither stirred by nobienesse 
of bloude, nor by feare of death or slander, but only by the grief e 
of her lost maidenheade. 

Now by this you may gather, how many other women doe 
deedes most worthie memorie, since (as a man may say) three 
dayes agoe this hathmaade such a triall of her vertue, and is not 
spoken of, ne yet her name knowne. 

But had not the death folowed at that time of the bishop of 
Mantua uncle to our Dutchesse, the banke of the Olio in the 
place where she cast her selfe in, had now beene garnished with 
a verie faire sepulture, for a memorie of so glorious a souie, 
^ Cf. **to reap corn.” 



that deserved so much the more cleare renowne after deaths 
as in life it dwelled in an unnoble body. 

Here the Lord Cesar tooke respit a while, afterward hee set 
forwarde: In my dayes also in Rome there happened a like 
chaunce, and it was, that a well favoured and well borne yong 
gentlewoman of Rome, being long followed after of one that 
shewed to love her greatly, would never please him with any 
thing, no not so much as a look. So that this fellow by force of 
money corrupted a waiting woman of hers, who desirous to 
please him to finger more money, was in hande with her mis- 
tresse upon a day, no great holy day, to go visite Saint Sebastianes 
Church. 

And giving the lover intelligence of the whole, and instructing 
him what he had to doe, lead the yong gentlewoman into one 
of the dark caves under grounde, that who so goe to Saint 
Sebastianes are wont to visite. And in it was the yong man first 
closely hid, which perceiving himselfe alone with her whom hee 
loved so much, beganne every way to exhort her with as faire 
language as he coulde, to have compassion upon him, and to 
chaunge her former rigor into love. But when he saw all his 
prayers could take none effect, he turned him to threatnings. 

And when they prevailed not, he all to beat her.^ In the ende 
hee was full and wholy bent to have his purpose, if not otherwise, 
by force, and therein used the helpe of the naughtie woman that 
had brought her thither. Yet could he never doe so much as 
make her graunt to him, but in words and deedes (although 
her force was but small) alwaies the seely yong woman defended 
her selfe in what she could possible. So that what for the spite 
hee conceived when he saw hee coulde not get his will, and what 
for feare least the matter shoulde come to her kinsfolkes eare, 
and make him punished for it, this mischievous person with 
the aide of the woman that doubted ^ y® same, strangled the 
unluckie yong woman, and there left her, and running his way 
provided for him selfe for being found out againe. 

The waiting woman blinded with her owne offence, wist not 
to flee, and being taken upon certaine suspitions, confessed the 
whole matter, and was therefore punished according to her 
deserts. 

The body of the constant and noble gentlewoma with great 
honour was taken out of the cave and carried to buriall within 
Rome with a garland of Laurell about her heade, accompanied 
with an infinite number of men and women: among which was 

^ Cl ‘‘began to beat her cruelly.” * “Doubted”: cf. “feared ” 
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not one that brought his eyes to his home againe without teares. 
And thus generaily of all the people was this rare soule no lesse 
bewailed than commended. 

But to tell you of them that you your seife know, remember 
you not that ye have heard tell, as the Ladie Foelix della Rovere ^ 
was on her journey to Saona doubting lest certaine sailes that 
were descried a farre off, had beene Pope Alexanders vessels, 
that pursued her, was utterly resolved, if they had made toward 
her, and no remedie to escape, to cast her seife into the Sea. 

And this is not to bee thought that she did upon any iightnesse, 
for you as well as any man, doe know with what a wit and 
wisedom the singular beau tie of that Ladie is accompanied. 

I can no longer keepe in silence a word of our Dutchesse, 
who living fifteene yeares in company with her husband, like 
a widow, hath not onely beene stedfast in not uttering this to 
any person in the world, but also when she was perswaded by 
her owne friendes to forsake this widowhead,^ she chose rather 
to suffer banishment, povertie, and all other kinde of miserie, 
than to agree to that, which all other men thought great favour 
and pro^peritie of fortune. And as he still proceeded in talking 
of this, the Dutchesse saide. 

Speake of somewhat els, and no more adoe in this matter, for 
yee have other thinges inough to talke of. 

The Lord Cesar followed on. Full well I know that you will 
not deny mee this (my Lorde Gasper) nor you Phrisio. 

No doubtlesse, answered Phrisio: but one maketh no number.^ 

Then saide the Lord Cesar: Truth it is that these so great 
effectes and rare vertues are seene in few women: Yet are they 
also that resist the battailes of love, all to be wondred at, and 
such as otherwhile bee overcome deserve much compassion. 
For surely the provocations of lovers, the crafts that they use, 
the snares that they lay in waite are such, and so applyed, that 
it is too great a wonder, that a tender girle should escape them. 

What day, what houre passeth any time that the yong 
woman thus laide at is not tempted by her lover with money, 
tokens: and all thinges that he can imagine may please her? 

At what time can she ever looke out at a window, but she 
seeth continually the earnest lover passe by? With silence^ in 

^ Lady Felice della Rovere, natural daughter of Cardinal Giuliano della 
Rovere (at the time of these conversations Pope Julius II.) and cousin of 
“my Lord General ” 

^ “Duke Guidobaldo’s impotence Is said to have given rise to the project 
of a divorce for his duchess "(Opdycke). 



wordeSj but with a paire of eyes that talke. With a vexed and 
faint countenance. With those kinled sighes. Oftentimes with 
most aboundant teares. 

When doth she at any time issue out at her doores to Church 
or any other place^ but he is aiwaies in the face of her? And at 
every turning of a lane ^ meeteth her in the teeth^ with such 
heavie passion painted in his eyes, that a man woulde weene 
that even at the instant hee were readie to dye? 

I omit his precisenesse in sundrie thinges^ inventions^ merrie 
conceiteSj undertaking enterprises,, sportes, daunces^ games, 
maskeries, justes, tournaments, the which thinges she knoweth 
all to be taken in hande for her sake. 

Againe, in the night time she can never awake, but she heareth 
musick, or at the least that unquiet spirite about the walles of 
her house, casting forth sighes and lamentable voices. 

If by happe she talketh with one of her waiting women about 
her, she (being alreadie corrupted with money) hath straight 
way in a readinesse some pretie token, a letter, a rime, or some 
such matter, to present in her lovers behalfe and here entring 
to purpose, maketh her to understand how this seely soule 
burneth, how he setteth litle by his owne life, to doe her service, 
and how hee seeketh nothing of her but honestie, and that onely 
his desire is to speake with her. 

Here then for all hard matters are found out remedies, counter- 
feite keyes, ladders of ropes, waies to cast into sleepe, a trifling 
matter is painted out,^ examples are alleaged of others that doe 
much worse: so that every matter is made so easie, that she 
hath no more trouble but to say, I am content.® And in case 
the poore soule make resistance but a while, they ply her with 
such provocations, and finde such meanes, that with continuall 
beating at, they breake in sunder that is a let to her. 

And many there be, that perceiving they can not prevaile 
with faire wordes, fall to threatnings, and say that they wil 
tell their husbands, they are that they be not. 

Other bargaine boldly with their fathers, and many times 
with y® husbands, which for promotions sake give their owne 
daughters and wives for a pray against tlfeir will. 

Other seeke by inchauntments, and witchcraftes, to take 
from them the libertie that God hath graunted to soules, wherein 

* “JLane^*: cf. ‘^street.” 

**‘A trifling matter,” etc.: cf, “the-stliing is painted as of littler conse- 
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are seene wonderful conclusions.^ But in a thousand yeare I 
could not repeat all the crafts that men use to frame women to 
their willes, which bee infinite. 

And beside them which every man of him selfe findeth out^ 
there hath not also wanted that have wittily made bookes/ and 
bestowed great studie to teach how in this behalfe women are 
to be deceived. 

Now judge you how from so many nets these simple dooves 
can be safe, tempted with so sweete a baite. And what great 
matter is it then, in case a woman knowing her selfe so much 
beloved and worshipped many yeares together, of a noble and 
faire cddicioned yong man, which a thousand times a day 
hazardeth his life to serve her, and never thinketh upon other 
but to please her. How with the continual! beating which the 
water maketh when it pearceth the most hard marble stone, at 
length is it brought to love it? And so she being vanquished by 
passions, yeeldeth to that whereof you spake, by reason of the 
imbecillitie of that sexe, she being by nature more desirous of 
that matter than the man that is in love. 

Is this (thinke you) so hainous a trespasse, that the seely 
poore creature taken with so many entisements, deserveth not, 
if the worst should fall, the pardon that many times murtherers, 
theeves, fellons and traitors have? 

Will you have this vice so uncomparable great, that because 
one woman is foimde to runne into it, all women kinde should 
be cleane dispised for it, and generally counted void of con- 
tinencie? Not regarding that many are found most invincible, - 
that against the continual! flickering provocations of love are 
made of Diamonds,^ and stiffe in their infinit stedinesse, more 
than the rocks, against the surges of the sea. 

Then the Lorde Gasper when the L. Cesar stayed talking, 
began to make him answere, but the Lord Octavian smyling: 
Tush for love of God (quoth he) graunt him the victory, for I 
know ye shall doe small good, and me thinke I see you shall not 
onely make all the women your enimies, but also the more 
part of the men. 

The Lord Gasper laughed and said: Nay, the women ha\8 
rather great cause to thanke me. For had not I contraried the 
Lorde Julian and the Lorde Cesar, they should not have come 
to the knowledge of so many prayses as they have given them. 

1 “Wonderful conclusions’*: cf. “startling results.” 

2 e.g. Ovid’s Ars Amandt , " 

* Cf. “proof against love’s continual enticements.” 



Then saide the Lord Cesar: The prayses which my Lorde 
Julian and I have given women, and many mo beside, were most 
knowne, therefore they have beene but superfluous. 

Who woteth not that without women no contentation or 
deiite can be felt in all this life of ours? which (set them aside) 
were rude, and without all sweetenesse, and rougher than the 
life of forrest wilde beastes ? 

Who knoweth not that women rid our harts of all vile and 
dastardly imaginations, vexations, miseries, and the troublesom 
hea vines that so oftentimes accompanieth them? 

And in case we will consider the truth, we shal know moreover, 
as touching the understanding of great matters, that they doe 
not stay our wits, but rather quicken them, and in warre make 
them [past] feare, and hardie passing measure. 

And certes it is not possible, that in the hart of man, where 
once is entred the flame of love, there shoulde at any time 
raigne cowardlinesse.^ For he that ioveth, alwaies coveteth to 
make him selfe as lovely as he can, and evermore dreadeth that 
hee take no foile, that shoulde make him litle set by: and 
passeth not to goe a thousand times in a day to his death, to 
declare him selfe worthie of that love. 

Therefore wLo so coulde gather an armie of lovers that should 
fight in the presence of the Ladies they loved, should subdue 
the whole world, unlesse against it on the contrarie part there 
were an other armie likewise in love. And to abide by,^ the 
holding out of Troy tenne yeares against all Greece, proceeded 
•of nothing els but of certaine lovers, which when they entended 
to issue out abroad to fight, armed them selves in the presence 
of their Ladies, and many times they ^ helped them, themselves, 
and at their setting forth rounded them some certaine word, y‘ 
set them on fire and made them more than men. 

Afterwarde in fighting they wist well that they were beheld 
from the walles and towers by the Ladies, wherefore they 
deemed everie bold enterprise that they undertooke, was 
commended of them, which was the greatest rewarde to them 
that they coulde have in the world. 

Many there be that holde opinion that the victorie of king 
Ferdinande and Isabell of Spaine, against the king of Granada 
was chief ely occasioned by women: for the most times when the 
armie of Spaine marched to encounter with the enimies, Queene 

^ Cf. “vileness.” , 

“ “And to abide by**; cf, “And be well assured.” 

a •‘'They”; cf. “these women.** 



Isabel set forth also with all her Damsels : and there were many 
noble gentlemen that were in love, who till they came within 
sight of the enimies, alwaies went communing with their Ladies. 
Afterwarde echone taking his leave of his, in their presence 
marched on to encounter with the enimies, with that hercenesse 
of courage, that love and desire to shew their Ladies that they 
were served with valiant men, gave them. 

Whereupon it befell many times that a very few gentlemen 
of Spaine put to flight and slew an infinite number of Moores, 
thanked be the courteous and beloved women. Therefore I 
wot not (my Lorde Gasper) what wa3rwarde judgement hath 
leade you to dispraise women. 

Doe you not see that of ail comely exercises and which delight 
the world, the cause is to be referred to no earthly thing, but 
to women? Who learneth to daunce featly for other, but to 
please women? 

Who applyeth the sweetnesse of musicke for other cause, 
but for this ? Who to write in meeter, at the least in the mother 
tongue, but to expresse the affections caused by women? 

Judge you how many most noble Poemes we had beene 
without both in Greek and Latin had women beene smally 
regarded of Poets. 

But in leaving all other apart, had it not beene a very great 
losse, in case maister Francis Petrarca, that writte so divinely 
his loves in this our tongue, had applyed his minde onely to 
Latin matters: as he would have done had not the love of y® 
Damsell Laura sometime staied him from it? 

•I name not unto you the fine wits that are now in the world, 
and here present, which dayly bring forth some noble fmite, 
and notwithstanding take their ground only of the vertue and 
beautie of women. See whether Salomon minding to write 
mystically verie high and heavenly matters, to cover them with 
a gracious vaile, did not faine a fervent Dialogue full of the 
affection of a lover with his woman, seeming to him that he coulde 
not finde here beneath among us any likenesse more meete and 
agreeing with heavenly matters, than the love towarde women: 
and in that wise, and manner, minded to give us a litle of the 
smacke ^ of that divinitie, which he both for his understanding 
and for the grace ^ above others, had knowledge of. 

Therefore this needed no disputation (my Lorde Gasper) or 
at the least so many wordes in the matter. But you in gaine- 
saying the truth, have hindred the understanding of a thousand 
‘‘Smacke”’: cf “savour.” * Cf. “both bv knowledge and by grace.” 



other pretie matters; and necessarie for the perfection of the 
gentlewoman of the Pallace, 

The Lord Gasper answered: I believe there can no more be 
saide: Yet if you suppose that the Lorde Julian hath not 
garnished her throughly with good conditions, the fault is not 
in hini; but in him that hath so wrought that there are no moe 
\’’ertues in the worlde: for all that there be^ he hath bestowed 
upon her. 

The Dutchesse saide smiling: Well; you shall see that the 
Lord Julian wil yet finde out moe beside. 

The Lord Julian answered: in good sooth (Madam) me seemeth 
I have sufficiently spoken. And for my part; I am well pleased 
with this my woman. And in case these Lordes will not have 
her as she iS; let them leave her to me. 

Here when all was whist; Sir Fredericke saide: My Lord 
Julian; to give you occasion to say somewhat elS; I will but aske 
you a question; as touching that you have willed to bee the 
principal! profession of the gentlewoman of the Pallace. And 
this it iS; that I long to know how she should behave her selfe 
in a point that (to my seeming) is most necessarie. 

For albeit the excellent qualities which you have given her, 
containe in them discretion; knowledge, jugement, sleight, 
sober mood,^ and so many other vertues, whereby of reason she 
ought to have the understanding to entertaine every man, and 
in all kind of purpose, yet think I notwithstanding above any 
other thing; that it is requisite for her to know what belongeth 
to communication of love.^ 

For even as every honest gentleman for an instrument to 
obtaine the good will of women, practiseth those noble exercises, 
precise fashions ® and good manners which we have named, even 
so to this purpose applyeth he also his wordes, and not onely 
when he is stirred thereto by some passion, but oftentimes also 
to doe honour to the woman he talketh withal, seeming, to him 
that to declare to love her, is a witnesse that she is worthie of 
it, and that her beawtie and worthinesse is such, that it enforceth 
everie man to serve her. 

Therefore would I know, how this wbman in such a case 
shoulde behave her selfe uprightly, and how to answere him 
that loveth her in deed, and how him that maketh false semblant: 
and whether she ought to dissemble the understanding of it, 

1 “Discretiou,” etc.: cf. “genius, wisdom, good sense, ease of bearing 
modesty 

• “Commiinication”: cf. “discussions/* 

^ Precise fasbions^’'! cf ** 



or be answerable, or shun the matter/ and how to handle her selfe. 

Then said the Lord Julian: It were first needfull to teach 
her to know them that make semblant to love, and them that 
love in deede. Afterwarde for being answerable in love or no, 
I believe she ought not to be guided by any other mans will^ 
but by her owne selfe. 

Sir Frederick said: Teach you her then what are the most 
certaine and surest tokens to discerne false love from true, and 
what tryall she shall thinke sufficient to content her selfe withali, 
to be out of doubt of the love shewed her. 

The Lord Julian answered smiling: That wote not I, because 
men bee now a daies so craftie, that they make infinite false 
semblats, and sometime weepe, when they have in deede a 
greater lust to laugh: therefore they should be sent to the 
constant He under the Arch of faithfull lovers. But lest this 
woman of mine (which is my charge and no mans els, because 
she is my creature) should runne into these errours which I 
have seene many other runne into, I woulde say that she shouide 
not be light of credence that she is beloved: nor bee like unto 
some, that not onely make [not] wise ^ they understande him not 
that comuneth with them of love, be it never so farre of, but also 
at the first word accept all the prayses that be given them: or 
els deny them after such a sorte, that is rather an alluring for 
them to love them they commune withali, than a withdrawing 
of themselves. 

Therefore the manner of entertainement in reasoning of love 
that I will have my woman of the Pailace to use, shal be alwaies 
to shunne believing that who so talketh of love, ioveth her any 
whit the more. And in case the gentleman be (as many such there 
are abroad) malapcrte, and hath small respect to her in his talke, 
she shall shape him such an answere, that he shall plainely 
understand she is not pleased withali. Againe, if he be demure 
and useth sober fashions and wordes of love covertly, in such 
honest manner, as I believe the Courtier whom these Lordes 
have fashioned will doe, the’ woman shall make wise not to 
understand him, and shall draw his wordes to another sense, 
seeking alwaies soberly with the discretion and wisedom that 
is alreadie saide becommeth her, to stray from that purpose.® 

But in case the communication bee such that she can not faine 
not to understand it, she shall take the whole <jas it were) for 

^ Cf. “whether to return his love or to refuse.” 

* “Make not wise”: cf. “do not feign.” 

® “Stray,” etc.: cf. “change the subject.” 



a merrie devise^ and make wise that she knoweth it is spoken 
to her rather to honour her withal, than that it is so in deede, 
debasing her deserts, and acknowledging at the gentlemans 
courtesie the prayses which he giveth her: and in this sort she 
shall be counted discreete, and shall bee on the surer hande for ^ 
being deceived. 

Thus me seemeth the gentlewoman of the Pallace ought to 
behave her selfe in communication of love. 

Then Sir Fredericke. You debate this matter, my Lord 
Julian (quoth he) as though it were requisite, that ail such as 
speake with women of love, should tell lyes, and seeke to deceive 
them, the which in case it were so, I woulde say your lessons 
were good. But if this gentleman that entertaineth, loveth in 
very deede, and feeieth the passion that so tormenteth mens 
hearts sometime, consider you not in what paine, in what 
calamitie and death ye put him in, when at no time you will 
that the woman shall believe him in any thing hee saith about 
this purpose? 

Shall othes, teares, and so many other tokens then, have no 
force at all? Take heede (my Lord Julian) least a man may 
thinke that beside y® naturall crueltie which many of these 
women have in them, /ou teach them yet more. 

The Lorde Julian answered: I have spoken, not of him that 
loveth, but of him that entertaineth with communication of 
love, wherein one of the necessariest points is, that wordes be 
never to seeke: and true lovers as they have a burning heart so 
have they a colde tongue, with broken talke and sodaine silence. 

Therefore (may hap) it were no false principle to say, He that 
loveth much, speaketh litle. Howbeit in this I believe there 
can bee given no certaine rule, by reason of the diversitie of 
mens manners. And I wot not what I should say, but that the 
woman be good and heedfull,* and alwaies beare in minde, that 
men may with a great deale lesse daunger declare them selves 
to love, than women. 

The Lorde Caspar saide lauglung: Why (my Lorde Julian) 
will not you that this your so excellent a woman shall love againe, 
at the least when she knoweth certaindy she is beloved, con- 
sidering if the Courtier were not loved againe, it is not likely 
he would continue in loving her: and* so should she want many 
favours, and chiefiye the homage and reverence wherewithal! 
lovers obey, and (in a manner) worship the vertue of the 
woman beloV^ed. 

^ “on the surer hande for”: cf. “safer afyainst ” 



In this, answered the L. Julian, I will not counsell her. But T 
say perdee to love, as you now understad, I judge if not meet, 
but for unmarried women. For when this love can not ende in 
matrimonie, the woman musf needs have alwaies the remorse 
and pricking that is had of unlawfull matters, and she putteth 
in hazard to staine the renowne of honestie, that stadeth her 
so much upon. 

Then answered Sir Fredericke smyling: Me thinke (my Lord 
Julian) this opinion of yours is verie soure and crabbed, and I 
believe you have learned it of some Frier Preacher, of them that 
rebuke women in love with lay men, that their part may be the 
more. And me seemeth you set over hard lawes to married 
women, for many there be that their husbands beare very sore 
hatred unto without cause, and nippe them at the hart, some- 
time in loving other women, otherwhile in working them all 
the displeasures they can imagine. 

Some are compelled by their fathers to take olde men full of 
diseases, uglesome and waywarde that make them leade their 
life in continuall miserie. And in case it were iawfull for such to 
bee devorced and severed from them they bee ill coupled withall, 
perhaps it were not to be allowed that they shoulde love any 
other than their husband. But when either through the starres, 
their enimies, or through diversitie of complexion, or any 
other casualtie, it befalleth that in bed, which ought to be the 
nest of agreement and love, the cursed furie of hell soweth the 
seede of his venome, which afterwarde bringeth forth disdaine, 
suspition, and the pricking thomes of hatred, that tormenteth 
those unluckie soules bound cruelly together in the fast iincked 
chaine that can not be broken but by death, why will not you 
have it Iawfull for this woman to seeke some easement for so 
hard a scourge, and give unto another that which her husband 
not onely regardeth not, but rather cleane abhorreth.^ 

I hold well, that such as have meete husbands and bee beloved 
of them, ought not to doe them injurie: but the other in not 
loving him that loveth them doe themselves injurie. 

Nay, they doe themselves injurie in loving other beside their 
husband, answered tht Lord Julian. Yet since not loving is not 
many times in our will, if this mishappe chaunce to the woman 
of the Pallace, that the hatred of her husband or the lovfe of 
an other bendeth her to love I will have her to graunt her lover 
nothing els but the minde: nor at any time to make him any 
certaine token of love, neither in worde nor gesture, nor any 
other way that he may be fully assured of it. 



Then saide maister Robert of Bari smiling, I appeale (my 
Lord Julian) from this judgement of yours, and I believe I 
shall have many feilowes. But since you will teach this currish- 
nesse ^ (that I may terme it so) to married women, will ye also 
have the unmarried to bee so cruel and discourteous? and not 
please their lovers at the least in somewhat? 

In case my woman of the Pallace, answered the Lorde Julian, 
be not married, minding to love, I will have her to love one she 
may marrie, neither will I thinke it an offence if she shew him 
some token of love. In which matter I will teach her one generall 
rule in few wordes, and that is, That she shew him whom she 
loveth all tokens of love, but such as may bring into the lovers 
minde a hope to obtaine of her any dishonest matter. And to 
this she must have a great respect, because it is an errour that 
infinite women runne into, which ordinarily covet nothing so 
much as to bee beautifull. 

And because to have many lovers they suppose is a testimony 
of their beautie, they doe their best to winne them as many 
as they can. Therefore .oftentimes they run at rovers in be- 
haviours of small modesty, and leaving the temperate sober 
moode that is so sightly in them, use certaine wanton coun- 
tenances, with baudie words and gestures full of unshame- 
fastnesse, holding opinion that men marke them and give eare 
to them willingly for it, and with these fashions make themselves 
beloved, which is false. 

Because the signes and tokens that bee made them, spring 
of an apetite moved by an opinion of easinesse,^ not of love. 
Therefore will not I that my woman of the Pallace with dis- 
honest behaviours shoulde appeare as though she woulde offer 
her selfe unto who so will have her, and allure what she can 
the eyes and affection of who so beholdeth her: but with her 
deserts and vertuous conditions, with amiablenesse and grace 
drive into the minde of who so seeth her, the very love that is 
due unto everie thing worthie to bee beloved, and the respect 
that alwaies taketh away hope from who so mindeth any dis- 
honest matter. 

He then that shall be .beloved of such a woman, ought of 
reason to holde himselfe contented with every litle token, and 
more to esteeme a looke of hers with affection of love, than to 
be altogether maister of an other. And to such a woman I wot 
.not what to adde more, but that she be beloved of so excellent 

“ Curxishnesse ” : cf. ‘‘rusticity.” 



a Courtier, as these Lordcs have fashioned, and she likewise 
to love him, that both the one and the other may have full 
and wholy his perfection.^ 

After the Lord Julian had thus spoke he held his peace, when 
the L. Caspar laughing, now (quoth he) you can not complaine 
that the Lord Julian hath not fashioned this woman of the 
Pailace most excellent. And if perdee there bee any such to bee 
found, I say that she deserveth well to bee esteemed equal! 
with the Courtier. 

The Ladie Emilia answered: I will at all times be bound to 
find her, when you finde the Courtier. 

Maister Robert said then: Doubtlesse it can not be said nay, 
but the Lorde Julians woman which he hath fashioned is most 
perfect. Yet in these her last properties touching love, mee 
seemeth notwithstading that he hath made her somewhat 
over crabbed, and especially where he will have her in wmrdes, 
gestures and countenance to take cleane away all hope from 
the lover, and settle him as nigh as she can in dispaire. 

For (as all men know) the desires of man stretch not to such 
kinde of matters, wdiereof there is no hope to bee had. And 
although at times some women there have beene that perhaps 
bearing them selves loftie of their beautie and worthinesse: 
the first worde they have saide to them that communed with 
them of love hath beene, that they shoulde never looke to come 
by any thing of them that liked them 2.* yet in countenance, and 
dalliance together they have beene afterwarde more favourable 
to them, so that with their gentle deedes they have tempred 
in part their proude wordes. 

But if this woman both in wordes, deedes, and behaviours 
take hope quite away, I believe our Courtier, if he be wise, will 
never love her, and so shall she have this imperfection, that she 
shall be without a lover. 

Then, the Lord Julian, I will not (quoth he) have my woman 
of the Pailace to take away the hope of every thing, but of 
dishonest matters, the which, in case the Courtier bee so 
courteous and discreete, as these Lordes have fashioned him, 
he will nofonely not*hope for, but not once motion.® 

For if beautie, manners, wit, goodnesse, knowledge, sober 
moode, and so many other vertuous conditions which wee have 
given the woman, be the cause of the Courtiers love toward 

* “May have,” etc.: cf. “may attain their complete perfection.” 

® Cf. “never expect to have anything from them that he wished.” 

» “Mnttori”- cf. “wish for.” 



her_, the end also of this love must needes be vertuous, and if 
nobienesse of birth; skilfulnesse in martiall feates, in letters^ 
in musickC; gentienesse, being both in speech and behaviour 
indowed with so many graces^ be y® meanes wherewithal! the 
Courtier compasseth y® womans love^ the ende of that love 
must needes be of the same condition that the meanes are by 
the which hee commeth to it. Beside that, as there bee in the 
world sundrie kindes of beautie, so are there also sundrie desires 
of men : and therf ore it is scene that many^ perceiving a woman 
of so grave a beautie/that going, standing, jeasting, dallying, 
and doing what she lusteth, so tempreth all her gestures, that 
it driveth a certaine reverence into who so beholdeth her, are 
agast and afeard to serve her. 

And rather drawne with hope, love those garish and enticefull ^ 
women, so delicate and tender, that in their wordes, gestures 
and countenance, declare a certaine passion somewhat feeble, ^ 
that promiseth to be easily brought and turned into love. 

Some to be sure from deceites, love certaine other so lavish 
both of their eyes, wordes and gestures, that they doe what ever 
first commeth to minde, with a certaine plainenesse that hideth 
not their thoughts. 

There want not also many other noble courages,® that seeming 
to them that vertue consisteth about hard matters (for it is 
over sweet a victory to overcome that seemeth to another 
impregnable) are soone bent to love the beauties of those women, 
that in their eyes, wordes and gestures, declare a more churlish 
gravitie ^ than the rest, for a tryairthat their prowesse can enforce 
an obstinate minde, and bend also stubborne willes and rebels 
against love, to love. 

Therefore such as have so great affiance in themselves because 
they reckon themselves sure from deceite, love also willingly 
certaine women, that with a sharpenesse of wit, and with arte 
it seemeth in their beautie that they hide a thousand craftes. 
Or els some other, that have accompanied with beautie a certaine 
scomefull fashion,^ in few wordes, litle laughing, after a sort as 
though (in a manner) they smally regarded who so ever beholdeth 
or serveth them. 

Againe ther are found certaine other, that vouchsafe not to 
love but women that in their countenance, in their speach and 
in all their gestures have about them all hansomnesse, all faire 

^ Garish and enticefnH” : cf. “attractive and enticing.” 

® Ct “languorous passion.” 

® “Noble courages”; cf. “generous souls.” * Cf. “austere severity.” 



conditions^ all knowledge, and ail graces heaped together Mice 
one floure made oi all the excellencies in the world. 

Therefore in case my woman of the Pallace have scarcitie of 
their loves proceeding of an ill hope, she shal not for this be 
without a lover: because she shall not want them that shall be 
provoked through hir desertes and through the affiaunce of 
the prowesse in themselves, w^hereby they shall knowe themselves 
worthie to be loved of her. 

Maister Robert still spake against him, but the Dutchesse 
tolde him that he was in the wrong, confirming the Lord Julians 
opinion: after that she added: We have no cause to complaine 
of the L. Julian, for doubtlesse I think that the woman of the 
Pallace whom hee hath fashioned, may be compared to the 
Courtier, and that with some advantage: for he hath taught 
her to love wliich these Lordes have not done their Courtier. 

Then spake Unico Aretino: It is meete to teach women to 
love, because I never saw any that coulde doe it, for almost 
continually all of them accompanye their beautie with cruelty 
and unkindnesse towarde such as serve them most faithfully, 
and which for noblenesse of birth, honestie and vertue deserved 
a rewarde for their good wil : and yet many times give themselves 
for a pray to most blockish and cowardly men and very Asse- 
heades,^ and which not onely love them not, but abhorre them. 

Therefore to shunne these so foule oversights, perhaps it 
had beene well done first to have taught them to make a clioise 
of him that should deserve to be beloved, and afterwarde to 
love him. The which is not necessarie in men, for they know 
it too wel of themselves : and I my selfe can be a good witnesse 
of it, because love was never taught me, but by the divine beauty 
and most divine manners of a Ladie, so that it was not in my 
will not to worship her: and therefore needed I therein no arte 
nor teacher at all. And I believe that the like happeneth to as 
many as love truely. 

Therefore the Courtier hath more neede to be taught to make 
him beloved than to love. 

Then saide the Ladie Emilia: Doe you now reason of this 
then, maister Unico? 

Unico answered: me think reason woulde that the good will 
of women shoulde be gotten in serving and pleasing of them. 
But it, wherein they reckon themselves served and pleased, I 
believe must bee learned of women themselves, which ofte times 

^“Most blockish . . , men,*’ etc.: cf. “men who are very silly, base, 



covet such stra.unge matters^ that there is no man that would 
imagiii them, and otherwhile they themselves wot not what they 
shoulde long for. 

Therefore it were good you (madam) that are a woman, and 
of right ought to know what pleaseth women, should take this 
paine, to doe the world so great a profit. 

Then saide the Ladie Emilia: For so much as you are generally 
most acceptable to women, it is a good likelyhood that you 
know all the waies how their good will is to be gotten. Therefore 
is it perdee meete for you to teach it. 

Madam, answered Unico, I can give a lover no profitable 
advise than to procure that you beare no stroke ^ with y® woman 
whose good will hee sceketh. For the small qualities which yet 
seemed to the worlde sometime to be in me, with as faithfull 
a love as ever was, were not of such force ^ to make me beloved, 
as you to make mee be hated. 

Then answered the Ladie Emilia: God save me (maister 
Unico) for once thinking, and much more for working any thing 
that should make you be hated. For beside that I shoulde doe 
that I ought not, I shoulde bee thought of a slender judgement 
to attempt a matter unpossible. But since ye provoke me in 
this sort to speak of that pleaseth women, I will speake of it, 
and if it displease you, lay the fault in your selfe. 

I judge therefore, that who so entendeth to be beloved, ought 
to love and to be lovely^: and these two pointes are inough to 
obtaine the good will of women. 

Now to answere to that which you lay to my charge, I say 
that every man knoweth and seeth that you are most lovely: 
Mary whether ye love so faithfully, as you say ye doe, I am verie 
doubtful and perhaps others too. For, your being over lovely, 
hath beene the cause that you have beene beloved of many 
women: and great rivers divided into many armes become small 
brookes: so love likewise scattred into mo than one body hath 
small force. 

But these your continuall complaintes and accusing of the 
women whom you have served, of unkindnesse (which is not 
likely, considering so many deserts of youfs) is a certaine kinde 
of discretion, to cloke the favours, contentations and pleasures 
which you have' received in love, and an assurance for the 
women that love you and that have given themselves for a 

1 Beare no stroke”: cf. “have no influence.” 

® “Were not . . . force”: cf. “had not such power 



pray to you, that you will not disclose them. And therefore are 
they also well pleased, that you should thus openly shew false 
love to others, to cloke their true. 

Wherefore if happly those women that you now make wise 
to love, are not so light of beliefe, as you would they were, it 
happenetli because this your arte in love beginneth to bee 
discovered, and not because I make you to be hated. 

Then said maister Unico: I entend not to attempt to confute 
your words, because me seemeth it is as well my destinie not to 
be believed in truth, as it is yours to be believed in untruth. 

Say hardly maister Unico, answered the Ladie Emilia, that 
you love not so, as you would have believed ye did. For if you 
did love, all your desires shoulde bee to please the woman beloved, 
and to will the selfe same thing that she willeth, for this is the 
law of love. But your complaining so much of her, betokeneth 
some deceite (as I have saide) or els it is a signe that you will 
that, that she willeth not. 

Nay (quoth maister Unico) there is no doubt but I will that 
that she willeth, which is a signe I love her: but it greeveth mee 
because she willeth not that, that I will, which is a token she 
loveth not me, according to the very same law that you have 
alleaged. 

The Ladie Emilia answ^ered: he that taketh in hande to love, 
must also please and apply himselfe full and wholy to the 
appetites ^ of the wight beloved, and according to them frame his 
own: and make his owne desires, servants; and his verie soule, 
like an obedient handmaiden: nor at any time to think upon 
other, but to chaunge his, if it were possible, into the .beloved 
wightes, and reckon this his chicfe joy and hapinesse, for so doe 
they that love truely. 

My chiefe bappinesse were jumpe, answered maister Unico, 
if one will alone ruled her soule and mine both. 

It lyeth in you to doe it,^ answered the Ladie Emilia. Then 
spake maister Bernarde interrupting them: Doubtlesse, who so 
loveth truely, directeth all his thoughtes, without other mens 
teaching, to serve and please the woman beloved. But because 
these services of Iovq are not otherwhile well knowne, I believe 
that beside loving and serving, it is necessarie also to make some 
other shew of this love, so manifest, that the woman may not 
dissemble to knowe that she is beloved: yet with such modestie, 
that it may not appeare that hee beareth her litle reverence. 

And therefore you (Madam) that have begun to declare how 
* “.appetites”: cf, “wishes.” *Cf. “to have it so.” * 



the soule of the lover ought to be an obedient handmaiden to 
the beloved, teach us withall, I beseech you, this secrete matter, 
which mee thinke is most needefuil. 

The Lorde Cesar laughed and saide: If the lover be so bashfull, 
that he is ashamed to tell it her, let him write it her. 

To this the Ladie Emilia saide: Nay, if he be descreete, as is 
meete, before he maketh the woman to understande it, hee 
ought to bee out of doubt, not to offend her. 

Then saide the Lorde Gasper: All women have a delite to be 
sued to in love, although they were minded to deny that which 
they are sued unto for. 

The Lorde Julian saide, you are much deceived. For I woulde 
not counsell the Courtier at any time to use this way, except 
he were sure not to have a repulse. 

What should he then doe^ quoth the Lord Gasper. The Lorde 
Julian answered: In case you will needs write or speake to her, 
doe it with such sober moode, and so warily, that the wordes 
may first attempt the minde, and so doubtfully touch her entent 
and will, that they may leave her a way and a certain issue to 
fame the understanding that those wordes containe love: to 
the entent if he finde any daunger, hee may draw backe and 
make wise to have spoken or written it to another ende, to enjoy 
these familiar cherishinges and daliances with assurance that 
oftentimes wome shew to such as should take them for friend- 
ship, afterwarde denye them as soone as they perceive they are 
taken for tokens of love. 

Wherefore such as bee too rash, and venture so sawcily with 
certaine furies and plunges,^ oftentimes lose them, and worthily: 
for it displeaseth alwaies everye honest gentlewoman, to bee 
litle regarded of who so without respect seeketh for love at her 
before he hath served her. 

Therefore (in my minde) the way which the Courtier ought 
to take, to make his love knowne to the woman me think should 
be to declare them in signes and tokens more than in wordes. 
For assuredly there is otherwhile a greater affection of love 
perceived in a sigh, in a respect, in a feare,^ than in a thousand 
wordes. Afterwarde, to make the eyes th-s trustie messengers, 
that may carrie the ambassades of the hart. 

Because they oftentimes declare with a more force what 
passid there is inwardly, than can the tongue, or letters, or 

^“■Venttire . . . with certaine furies,*" etc.; cf “venture thus pre- 
sumptuously with a kind of fury and stubhornness.** 

* ‘*In a respect,*’ etc.: cf. “in reverence, in timidity.** 



messages, so that they not onely disclose the thoughtes, but 
also manie times kindle love in the hart of the person beloved. 
For those lively spirits that issue out at the eyes, because they 
are engendred nigh the hart,’entring in like case into the eyes 
that they are levelled at, like a shaft to the pricke, naturally 
pearce to the hart, as to their resting place and there are at rest 
with those other spirits: and with the most subtill and fine nature 
of bloud which they carrie with them, infect the blonde about 
the hart, where they are come to, and warme it: and make it 
like unto themselves, and apt to receive the imprinting of the 
image, which they have carried away ^ with them. Wherefore 
by litle and litle comming and going the way through the eyes 
to the hart, and bringing backe with them the tunder and 
striking yron^ of beautie and grace, these messengers kindle^ 
with the puffing ^ of desire the fire that so burneth, and never 
ceaseth consuming, for alwaies they bring some matter of 
hope to nourish it. 

Therefore it may full wel be saide, that the eyes are a guide 
in love, especially if they have a good grace and sweetnesse ® in 
them, biacke, of a cleare and sightly blackenesse, or els gray, 
merrie and laughing, and so comely and pearcing in beholding, 
as some, in which a man thinketh verily that the waies that 
give an issue to the spirits are so deepe, that by them he may 
see as far re as the hart. 

The eyes therefore lye lurking like souldiers in war, lying 
in w’^aite in bushment, and if the forme of all the bodie be well 
favoured and of good proportion, it draweth unto it and allureth 
who so beholdeth it a farre off: untill he come nigh: and as soone 
as he is at hand, the eyes shoote, and like sorcerers bewitch, and 
especially when by a right line they send their glistering, beames 
into the eyes of the wight beloved, at the time when they doe 
the like, because the spirites meete together, and in that sweete 
encounter the one taketh the others nature and qualitie: as it is 
scene in a sore eye, that beholding stedfastly a sound one, 
giveth him his disease. Therefore me thinke our Courtier may 
in this wise open a great parcell of the love to his woman.® 

Truth it is, that ifi case the eyes bee not governed with arte, 

^ “Carried away”: cf. “brought.*' 

^ “Tunder and striking yron”. cf. “tinder and steel.” 

* “Kindle”: the verb is far removed from its modifier, “by litle and 
litle.” 

^ Cf. “breath.” 

® “Have a good grace,” etc.: cf. “are kind and soft.” 
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they discover many times the amorous desires more unto whom 
a man would least: for through them^ (in a manner) visibly 
shine forth those burning passions, which the lover minding 
to disclose onely to the wight beloved, openeth them many 
times also unto whom he would most soonest hide them from. 

Therefore^ hee that hath not lost the bridle of reason, handleth 
himselfe heedfully, and observeth the times and places: and 
when it needeth, refraineth from so stedfast beholding, for all 
it be a most savorie foode, because An open love is too hard 
a matter. . 

Count Lewis answered: Yet otherwhile to bee open it hurteth 
not: because in this case many times men suppose that those 
loves tend not to the end which every lover coveteth, when they 
see there is litle heede taken to hide them, and passe not whether 
they be knowhe or no: and therefore with denyall a man chal- 
engeth him a certaine libertie to talke openly, and to stand 
without suspition with the wight beloved. Which is not so In 
them that seeke to be secrete, because 'it appeareth that they 
stand in hope off, and are nigh some great rewarde, which they 
would not have other men to know. 

I have also scene a most fervent love spring in the heart of a 
woman, towarde one that seemed at the first not to beare him 
the least affection in the worlde, onely for that she heard say, 
that the opinion of many was, that they loved together. And 
the cause of this (I believe) was that so generall a judgement 
seemed a sufficient witnesse, that he was worthie of her love. 
And it seemed (in a manner) that report brought the ambassade 
on the lovers behalfe much more truer and worthier to be 
believed, than he himselfe could have done with letters or 
wordes, or any other person for him: therefore sometime this 
common voice not onely hurteth not, but farthereth a mans 
purpose. 

The Lord Julian answered: Loves that have reporte for their 
messenger, ^re verie perillous to make a man pointed to with a 
finger. And therefore who ever entendeth to waike this race^ 
warily, needes must he make countenance to have a great 
deale lesse fire in his stomack, than in deede fie hath, and content 
himselfe with that, that he thinketh a trifle, and dissemble his 
desires, jealosies, afflictions and pleasures, and many times 
laugh with mouth when the hart weepeth, and shew himselfe 
lavish of that he is most covetous of: and these thinges are so 
hard to be done, that (in a manner) they are unpossible. 
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Therefore if our Courtier would follow my counseil; I wouide 
exhort liim to keepe his loves secrete. 

Then saide maister Bernarde: You must then teach it him, 
and mee thinke it is much to purpose: for beside privie signes 
that some make otherwhile so closely, that (in a manner) without 
any gesture, the person whom they covet, in their countenance 
and eyes reade what they have in the hart. 

I have sometime heard betweene two lovers ajong and a large 
discourse of love, where of yet the standers by could not plaineiy 
understand any particular point, nor be out of doubt that it 
was of love. Such was the discretion and heedfuinesse of the 
talker: for without making any manner shew that they were 
not willing to bee heard, they rounded privily ^ the words onely 
that were most to purpose, and all the rest they spake aloud, 
which might bee applyed to divers meaninges ^ 

Then spake Sir Frederick: To reason thus in peecemeale of 
these rules of secretnesse, were a taking of an infinit matter 
in hand: therefore would I that we speake somewhat rather 
how the lover should keepe and maintaine his Ladies good will, 
which mee thinke is much more necessarie. 

The Lord Julian answered: I believe, the meanes that serve 
him to compasse it, serve him also to keepe it: and all this 
consisteth in pleasing the woman beloved, without offending 
her at anye time. Therefore it were a hard matter to give any 
certaine rule, because who so is not discrete, infinite waies 
comitteth oversights, which otherwhile seeme matters of nothing, 
and yet offend they much the womans minde. And this hap- 
peneth more than to other, to such as be maistred with passion : 
as some that whensoever they have oportunitie to speake with 
the woman they love, lament and bewaile so bitterly, and covet 
many times thinges so unpossible, that through their unreason- 
ablenesse they are lothed of them. 

Other, if they bee pricked with any jealousie, stomack y® 
matter so grievously, that without stop they burst out in railing 
upon him they suspect, and otherwhile it is without trespasse ® 
either of him, or yet of the woman. 

And will not have her speake with him, nor once turne her 
eyes on that side where he is. And with these fashions many 
times, they doe not onely offend the woman, but also they are 
the cause that she bendeth her selfe to love him. Because the 
feare that a lover declareth to have otherwhile lest his Ladie 

1 Cf. “whispered,” ® Cf. “coastrued,” etc. • 



forsake him for the other, betokenetn that ne acKnowieagera 
himselfe inferiour in deserts and prowes to the other, and with 
opinion the woman is moved to love him. And perceiving that 
to pnt him out of favour he reporteth ill of him, although it be 
true, yet she believeth it not, and notwithstanding loveth 
him the more. 

Then saide the Lorde Cesar: I confesse that I am not so wise 
that I coulde refraine speaking ill of my fellow lover, except 
you could teach me some other better way to dispatch him. 

The Lord Julian answered smyling: it is saide in a proverbe. 
When a mans enimie is in the water up to the middle, let him 
reach him his hande, and helpe him from daunger: but when 
he is up to the chinne, set his foote on his head, and drowne 
him out of hande. Therefore certaine there bee that play so with 
their fellow lovers, and untill they have a sure meane to dispatch 
them, goe dissembling the matter, and rather shew themselves 
friendes than otherwise. Afterwarde when occasion serveth so 
fitlie, that they know they may overthrowe them with a sure 
riddance, reporting all evill of them, be it true or false, they doe 
it without sparing, with arte, deceite, and all waies that they 
can imagin. 

But because I would not like that our courtier should at any 
time use any deceite, I would have him to withdraw the good 
-will of his mistresse from his fellow lover with none other arte, 
but with loving, with serving and with being vertuous, of 
prowesse, discrete, sober, in conclusion with deserving more 
than he, and with being in evety thing heedfull and wise, re- 
fraining from certaine lewd folies, into the which oftentimes 
many ignorant runne, and by sundrie wayes. 

For in times past I have knowne some that in writing and 
speaking to wome, used evermore the vmrdes of Poliphilus, and 
ruffled so in their subtill pointes of Rethoricke, that the women 
were out of conceite with their owne selves, and reckoned them- 
selves most ignorant, and an houre seemed a thousand yeare 
to them, to end that talke and to be rid of them. Other bragge 
and boast too beyond all measure. 

Other speake things many times that r6dound to the blame 
and damage of themselves, as some that I am wont to laugh at, 
which make profession to be lovers and otherwhile say in the 
companie of women. 

I never founde woman that ever loved me, and are not witting, 
that the hearers by and by judge that it can arise of none other 
cause, but that they deserve neitherto be beloved, nor yet so 



much as the water tney aruiKe, ana cuunt 
would not love them for all the good ^ in the worlde : seeming to 
them ^ that in case they should love them^ they were lesse w^orthie, 
than all the rest that have not loved them. 

Other^ to purchase hatred to some lelow lover of theirs^ are 
so fond that in like manner in the compan}^ of women they say: 
Such a one is the luckiest man in y® world, for once/ hee is neither 
well favoured, nor sober, nor of prowes, neither can hee doe 
or say more than other men, and yet all women love him, and 
rune after him, and thus uttering the spite they beare him for 
this good lucke, although neither in countenance nor deedes 
hee appeareth lovely, yet make they them believe that hee hath 
some hid matter in him, for the which hee deserveth the love 
of so many women. 

Wherfore the women that heare them talke of him in this 
wise, they also upon this beiiefe are moved to love him much more. 

Then Count Lewis laughed and saide: I assure you our Courtier 
if he be discret, will never use this blockishnesse,^ to get the good 
will of women. 

The Lord Caesar Gonzaga answered: nor yet another that a 
gentleman of reputation used in my dayes, who shall be name- 
lesse for the honour of men. 

The Dutchesse answered: tell us at the least what hee did. 
The Lord Cesar saide : this man being beloved of a great Ladie, 
at her request came privily to the towne where she lay. And 
after he had scene her and communed with her, as long as they 
thought meete and had time and ieasure thereto, at his leave 
taking, with many biter teares and sighes in witnesse of the 
extreame grief e he felt for this departing, he required her to bee 
alwaies mindfull of him. And afterwarde hee added withali, 
That she would discharge his Inne, for since hee came thither 
at her request, he thoght meete that hee shoulde not stand to 
the charges of his being here, himselfe. 

Then beganne all, the Ladies to laugh, and saide that he was 
most unworthie of the name of a gentleman: and manie were 
ashamed with the selfe shame that he himselfe shoulde worthily 
have felt, if any time*he had gotten so much understanding, that 
he might have perceived so shamefull an oversight.® 

Then turned the Lord Gasper to the Lorde Cesar and saide: 
Better it had beene to have omitted the rehersall of this matter 

1 “Asseheades*': cf. “men of slight account.*’ 

®“Good”: cf. “gold”; ® “Seeming to them”: cf “thinking” 

* “For once”: cl “for although ” 

“ Cf. “stupiditie.” ® “Oversight”: cf “fault.” 



for the honour of women, than the naming of him for the honour 
of men. For you may well imagine what a judgement that great 
Ladie had in loving so unreasonable a creature. And perhaps 
too, of many that served she chose him for the most discretest, 
leaving behind and shewing ill will unto them that hee was not 
worthie to waite upon. 

Count Lewis laughed and saide: Who woteth whether hee 
was discrete in other thinges or no, and was out of y® way only 
about Innes? But many times for overmuch love men commit 
great follies. And if you will tell the truth, perhaps it hath 
beene your chaunce to commit moe than one. 

The L. Cesar answeared smiling: Of good fellowship let us not 
discover our owne oversight es. Yet we must discover them, 
aunsweared the Lord Caspar, that wee may know how to amende 
them: then he proceeded. Now that the Courtier knoweth howe 
to winne and keepe the good will of his Lady, and take it from 
his fellow lover, you (my L. Julian) are dettour to teache her 
to keepe her loves secrete. 

The L. Julian answeared : Me thinke I have sufficiently spoken, 
therefore get you now an other to talke of this secrete matter. 

. Then M. Bernard and all the rest began a fresh to be in hand 
with him instantly, and the Lorde Julian saide: you will tempt 
me. Ye are all the sort of you too great Clarkes in love. Yet if 
ye desire to knOw^ further, goe and reade Ovid. 

And how, quoth maister Bernard e, shall I hope that his 
lessons are any thing worth in love, when he counselleth and 
saith that it is very good for a man in the company of his mis- 
tresse To faine the drunkarde? See what a goodly way it is to 
get good will withall. And he alleageth for a pretie devise to 
make a woman understande that he is in love with her, being 
at a banket, To dip his finger in wine and write it upon the table. 

The Lorde Julian saide smiling: In those dayes it was no fault. 
And therefore (quoth maister Bernarde) seeing so sluttish a 
matter ^as not disalowed of men in those dayes, it is to bee 
thought that they had not so courtely behaviours to serve 
women in love, as we have. But let us not omit our first purpose, 
to teach to kepe love secrete. 

Then saide the Lorde Julian: In mine advise to keepe love 
secrete, the causes are to be shunned that utter it, which are 
many: yet one principall, namely. To be over secrete and to put 
no person in trust. Because every lover coveteth to make his 
passions knowne to be beloved, and being alone, hee is driven 
to make many moe signes and more evident, than if hee were 



aided by some loving and faithfull friend. For the signes ^ that 
the lover himselfe maketh^ give ^ a farre greater suspitiotij than 
those’ that he maketh by them that goe in message betweenei 

And for so much as men naturally are greedie to understand, 
as soone as a stranger beginneth to suspect the matter, hee so 
applyeth it,^ that he cometh to the knowledge of the truth, and 
when he once knoweth it, he passeth not for disclosing it, yea 
sometime he hath a delite to doe it. Which happeneth not to a 
friend, who beside that hee is a helpe to him with favour and 
counsel, doth many times remedie the oversights committed 
by the blinde lover, and alwaies procureth secretenesse, and pro- 
ven teth manye matters which hee him selfe can not foresee: 
beside the great comfort that he feeleth, when he may utter 
his passions and griefes to a hartie friende, and the partening 
of them likewise encreaseth his contentations. 

Then saide the Lord Gasper: there is an other cause that 
discovereth loves much more than this. Wliat is that, answered 
the Lord Julian: The Lorde Gasper saide: Vaine greedinesse^ 
joyned with the fondnesse and crueltie-of women, which (as 
you your selfe have saide) procure as much as they can to get 
them a great number of lovers, and (if it were possible) they 
would have them all to burne and make ashes, and after death 
to returne to life, to dye againe. And though they love withall, 
yet rejo5^ce they at the torment of lovers, because they suppose 
the griefe, afflictions, and the calling every houre for death, is 
a true witnesse that they are beloved, and that with their beautie 
they can make men miserable and happie, and give them life 
and death, as pleaseth them. Wherefore they feede onely upon 
this foode, and are so greedy over it, that for wanting it they 
never throughly content lovers, nor yet put them out of hope. 

But to keepe them still in afflictions and in desire, they use 
a certaine loftie sowernesse ® of threatnings mingled with hope, 
and would have them to esteeme a worde, a countenance or a 
becke of theirs for a chiefe blisse. 

And to make men count them chast and honest as wel others 
as their lovers, they, find meanes that these sharp and dis- 
courteous manners of theirs, may bee in open sight, for every 
man to think that they will much worse handle the unworthie, 
since^^they ’handle them so, that deserve to be beloved. And 
under this beliefe, thinking themselves with this craft safe from 

^ “Sign.es”: cf. “demonstrations.” ® “Give”: cf. “arouse.” 

*Cf. “employs such dili|;ence.” * “ Greedinesse ” : cf. “ambition.” 

® Cf. “dominating severity.” " 



slander, oftentimes they lye nightly with most vile men and 
whom they scarce' loiow. So that to rejoyce at the calamitie 
and continual! complaintes of some worthie Gentleman, and 
beloved of them, they barre themselves from those pleasures, 
which perhaps with some excuse they might come by, and are 
the cause that the poore lover by very debating of the matter is 
driven to use waies by the which the thing commeth to light, 
that with all diligence should have beene kept most secrete. 

Certaine other there are, which if with deceite they can bring 
many in beliefe that they are beloved of them», nourish among 
them jealousies, with cherishing and making ^ of the one in the 
others presence. And when they see that he also whom they 
love best, is now assured and out of doubt that hee is beloved 
through the signes and tokens that bee made him, many times 
with doubtfull words and fained disdaines they put him in 
uncertaintie. 

And nip him at the very hart, making wise not to passe for 
him, and to give them selves full and wholy to the other. 

Whereupon arise malice, enimities, and infinite occasions of 
strife and utter confusion. For needes must a man shew in that 
case the extreame passion wiiich he feeleth, although it redound 
to the blame and slander of the woman. 

Other, not satisfied with this only torment of jealosie, after 
the lover hath declared all his tokens of love and faithfull 
service, and they received the same with some signe to bee 
answerable in good will, without purpose and when it is least 
looked for, 2 they beginne to bethinke themselves,® and make 
wise to believe that he is slacked, and faining new suspitions 
that they are not beloved, they make a countenace that they 
will in any wise put him out of their favour. 

Wherefore through these inc5veniences the poore soule is 
constrained of verie force to beginne a fresh, and to make her 
signes, as though he beganne his service but then, and all the 
day long passe up and downe through the streete, and when 
the, woman goeth forth of her doores to accompany her to 
Church and to every place where she goe^, and never to turne 
his eyes to other place. 

And here he returneth to weeping, to sighes, to heavie coun- 
tenances, and when he can talke with her, to swearir^, to 
blapheming, to desperation, and to all rages which unhappie 

^ Cf. bestowing caresses and favour . . .** 

* “Without purpose** ;cf.“ without cause**; “looked for”: cf, “expected.** 

* “Bethinke themselves**: ch “drawback.** 



lovers are led to by these wilde beastes^ that have greater thirst 
of bloud than the verie Tygres. 

Such sorrowfull tokens as these bee, are too often scene and 
known, and manie times more of others than of the causer of 
them: and thus are they in few daies so published, that a step 
can not be made, nor the least signe that is, but it is noted with 
a thousand eyes. 

It happeneth then, that long before there be any pleasures 
of love betwixt them, they are gessed and judged of all the 
worlde. For when they see yet their lover now nigh deathes 
doore, cleane vanquished with the crueltie and torments they 

E ut him to, determineth advisedly and in good earnest to draw 
ack, then begin they to make signe that they love him hartily, 
and do him all pleasures and give themselves to him, least if 
that fervent desire should faile in him, the fruite of love should 
withall be the lesse acceptable to him, and he ken them the 
lesse thanke for doing all thinges contrarily. 

And in case this love bee alreadie knowne abroad, at this 
same time are all the effects knowne in like manner abroad that 
come of it, and so lose they their reputation, and the lover 
findeth that he hath lost time and labour and shortned his life 
in afflictions without any fruit or pleasure. 

Because he came by his desires, not whe they should have 
beene so acceptable to iiim that th^y woulde have made him a 
most happie creature, but when hee set litle or nothing by them. 
For his hart was now so mortified with those bitter passions, 
that he had no more sense to tast the delite or contentation 
offred him. 

Then saide the Lord Octavian smyling: you held your peace 
a while and refrained from speaking ill of women, but now you 
have so well hit them home, that it appeared ye waited a time 
to plucke up your strength, like them that retire backwarde 
to give a greater push at the enconter. And to say the truth, 
it is ill done of you, for now mee thinke ye may have done and 
bee pacified. 

The Ladie Emilia laughed, and turninge her to the Dutches 
she said: See Madani, our enemies beginne to breake and to 
square one with an otl\er. 

Geve me not thys name aunswered the L. Octavian, for I am 
not your adversary, but this contention hath displeased me, 
not because I am sory to see the victory upon womens side, 
but because it hath lead the L. Gaspar to revile them more than 
hee ought, and the L. Julian and the L. Cesar to praise them 



perhaps somwhat more than due: beside that through the length 
of the talke wee have lost the understandinge of many other 
pretie matters that are yet behind to be said of the Courtier. 

See quoth the Ladie Emilia, whether you bee not ^ our ad ver- 
sarie, for the talke that is past greevetli you, and you would 
not that this so excellent a gentlewoman of the Pallace had 
beene fashioned : not for that you have any more to say of the 
Courtier (for these Lordes have spoken alrcadie what they know, 
and I believe neither you, ne any man els can adde ought 
thereto) but for the malice you beare to the honour of women. 

It is out of doubt, answered the Lorde Octavian, beside that 
is alreadie spoken of the Courtier, I cbulde wish much more in 
him. But since every man is pleased that he shall be as be is, 
I am well pleased too, and would not have him altered in any 
point, saving in making him somewhat more friendly to women, 
than the Lorde Caspar is, yet not perhaps, so much as some 
of these other Lords are. 

Then spake the Dutchesse: In any case we must see whether 
your witte bee such that it can give the Courtier a greater 
perfection, than these Lordes have alreadie done. 

Therefore dispose your selfe to utter that you have in your 
minde, els will wee thinke that you also can not adde unto him 
more than hath alreadie beene saide, but that you minded to 
diminish the prayses and worthinesse of the gentlewoman of the 
Pallace, seeing ye judge slie is equall with the Courtier, whom 
by this meane you woulde have believed might be much more 
perfect than these Lordes have fashioned him. 

The Lord Octavian laughed and saide: The prayses and dis- 
praises given women more than due, have so filled the eares 
and minde* of the hearers, that they have left no voide roome 
for any thing els to stand in: beside that (in mine opinion) it 
is verie late. 

Then said the Dutchesse: If we tarrie till to morrow, we shall 
have the more time, and the prayses and disprayses, which 
(you say) are given women on both sides passing measure, in 
the mean season will we be cleane out of these Lordes mindes, 
and so shall they bee apt to conceive the truth that you will 
tell us. 

When the Dutchesse had thus spoken, she arose upon her 
feet, and courteously dismissing them all, withdrew her to her 
bedchamber, and every man gotte him to his rest. 

1 Cf. “Yoasee . . , that you are . . 
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THE FOURTH BOOKE OF THE COURTIER, OF COUNT 
B ALDESSER CASTILION, UNTO MAISTER ALFONSUS 
ARIOSTO 

Thinking to write out the communication that was had the 
fourth night after the other mentioned in the former bookes, 
I feeie among sundry discourses a bitter thought that gripeth 
me in my mind, and maketh me to call to remembrance worldly 
miseries and our deceitful hopes, and how fortune many times 
in the verie middest of our race, otherwhile nigh the ende disa- 
pointeth our fraile and vaine purposes, sometime drowneth 
them before they can once come to have a sight of the Haven 
a farre off. 

It causeth me therefore to remember that not long after 
these reasoninges were had, cruell death bereaved our house 
of three most rare gentlemen, when in their prosperous age 
and forwardnesse of honour ^ they most flourished. 

And of them the first was the Lord Caspar Pallavicine, who 
assaulted with a sharpe disease, and more than once brought 
to the last cast, although ’his minde was of such courage that 
for a time in spite of death hee kept the soule and bodie together, 
yet did he end his natural course long before he cj^me to his 
ripe age. 

A very great iosse, not in our house onely, and to his friendes 
and kinsfolke, but to his Countrie and to all Lumbardie. 

Not long after dyed the Lord Cesar Gonzaga, which to all 
that were acquainted with him, left a bitter and sorrowful! 
remembrance of his death. For since nature so seldom times 
bringeth forth such kiqde of men, as she doth, meete it seemed 
that she ‘should not so soone have bereaved us of him. For 
undoubtedly a man may say that the Lord Cesar was taken 
from us even at the very time when hee began to shew more 
than a hope® of himselfe, and to bee esteemed as his excellent 

1 ‘‘Communicatio”: cf. “discussioEts.” 

“ “Prosperous age,’’ etoi.: cf. “flower of robust age and hope of honour.’* 

® “Shew more than a hope”: cf. “give more than a promise.” 



qualities deserved. For with many vertuous acts he alreadie 
gave a good testimonie of his worthinesse, and beside his noble- 
nesse of birth, he excelled also in the ornamet of letters, of 
marciall prowesse, and of every worthie qualitie. So that for 
his goodnesse, wit, nature, and knowledge,^ there was nothing 
so high, that might not have beene hoped for at his hands. 

Within a short while after the death of maister Robert of 
Bary was also a great heavinesse to y® whole house: for reason 
seemed to perswade every man to take heavily the death of a 
yong man of good behaviour, pleasant and most rare in the 
beautie of physnomie, and in the making of his person, with a 
luckie and lively towardnes,^ as a man coulde have wished. 

These men therefore, had they lived, I believe woulde have 
come to passe, that unto who so had knowne them, they woulde 
have shewed a manifest proofe, how much the Court of Urbin 
was worthie to bee commended, and how furnished it was with 
noble knights, which (in a manner) all y® rest have done that 
were brought up in it. 

For truely there never issued out of the horse of Troy so many 
great men and Captains, as there have come men out of this 
house for vertue verie singular and in great estimation with 
ail men. 

For as you know Sir Frederick Fregoso was made Archbishoppe 
of Salerno, Count Lewis, bishop of Baious. The Lorde Octavian 
Fregoso, Duke of Genua: maister Bernarde Bibiena, Cardinall 
of Sancta Maria in Portico: maister Peter Bembo, Secretarie 
to Pope Leo. The Lord Julian was exalted to the Dukedome of 
Nemours, and to the great estate he is presently in. The Lord 
Francesco Maria della Rovere generall of Rome, he was also 
made Duke of Urbin: although a much more prayse may be 
given to the house where hee was brought up, that in it he 
hath proved so rare and excellent a Lord in all vertuous qualities, 
(as a man' may behold) than that hee attained unto the Dukedom 
of Urbin. 

And no small cause thereof (I thinke) was the noble companie 
where in dayly conversatio he alwaies heard and saw commend- 
able nourture. 

Therefore (mee thinke) whether it bee by happe, or through 
the favour of the starres, the same cause that so long a time 
hath graunted unto Urbin very good governours, doth still 
continue and bringeth forth the like effects. And therefore it is 

1 “Goodnesse,” etc.; cf, “goodaess, capacity, courage, and wisdom.’* 



to be hoped;, that prosperous fortune will still encrease these 
so vertuous doinges, that the happinesse of the house, and of 
the state shall not onely not diminish, but rather dayly encrease : 
And thereof we see aireadie many evidet tokens, among which 
I reckon the chiefest to bee, that the heaven hath graunted 
such a Ladie as is the Ladie Eleonor Gonzaga the new 
Dutchesse. 

For if ever there were coupled in one bodie alone, knowledge, 
wit, grace, beautie, sober conversatio, gentlenesse, and every 
other honest qualitie, in her they are so linked together, that 
there is made thereof a chaine, which frameth and setteth 
forth everie gesture of hers, with all these conditions together. 

Let us therefore proceede in our reasoninges upon the Courtier, 
with hope that after us there shall not wante such as shal take 
notable and worthy examples of vertue at the present Court 
of Urbin, as w'ee now doe at the former. 

It was thought therfore (as the L. Caspar Pallavicin was 
wont to rehearse) that the next day after the reasoninges con- 
teyned in the last booke, the L. Octavian was not muche seene : 
for manye deemed that hee had gotten himselfe out of company 
to thinke well upon that he had to say without trouble.^ 

Therefore when the company was assembled at the accustomed 
houre where the Dutchesse was, they made the L. Octavian to 
bee diligently sought for, which in a good while appeared not, 
so that many of the Gentlemen and Damosels of the Court fell 
to dauncing and to mind other pastimes, supposing for that 
night they shoulde have no more talke of the Courtier. And 
now were they all setled about one thing or an other, when the 
Lorde Octavian came in (almost) no more looked for. 

And beholding the Lorde Cesar Gonzaga and the L. Gasper 
dauncing, after hee had made his reverence to the Dutchesse, 
he saide smyling: I had well hoped wee should have heard the 
Lorde Caspar speak some ill of women this night too, but since 
I see him daunce with one, I imagine he is agreed withalL And 
I am glad. that the controversie, or (to terme it better) the 
reasoning of the Courtier is thus ended. 

Not ended, I warrant you, answered the Dutchesse, for I am 
not such an enimie to men, as you be to women, and therefore 
I will not have the Courtier bereaved from his due honour and 
the ornaments which you your selfe promised him yesternight. 

And when that she had thus spoken, she commanded them 
all after that dance was ended, to place themselves after the 
=^Cf. “that he might without hindrance think carefully , . 



wonted manner, the which was done. And as they stood all 
with heedful! expectation, the Lord Octavian saide. 

Madam, since for that I wished many other good qualities 
in the Courtier, it followeth by promise that I must entreat 
upon them, I am well willing to utter my minde: not with 
opinion that I can speake all that may be saide in the matter, 
but oneiy so much as shall suffice to roote that out of your 
minde, which yesternight was objected to mee: namely that 
I speak it more to withdraw the prayses from the gentlewoman 
of the Pallace, in doing you falsely to believe,^ that other excel- 
lent qualities might be added to the Courtier, and with that 
pollicie preferre him before her, than for that it is so in deede 

Therefore to frame my selfe also to the houre, which is later 
than it was wont to be, when wee beganne our reasonings at 
other times, I will be brief e. 

Thus continuing in the talke that these Lordes have minis tred, 
which I full and wholy allow and confirme, I say, that of thinges 
which we call good, some there bee that simply and of them- 
selves are alwaies good, as temperance, valiant courage, health, 
and all vertues that bring quietnesse to mens mindes. Other 
be good for divers respects and for the end they be applied 
unto, as the lawes, liberallitie, riches, and other like. 

I thinke therefore that the Courtier (if he be of the perfection 
that Count Lewis and Sir Frederick have described him) may 
indeede bee a good thing and worthy praise, but for all that 
not simply, nor of himself but for respect of that whereto he 
may be applied. 

For doubtlesse if the Courtier with his noblenes of birth, 
comely behaviour, pleasantnesse and practise in so manye 
exercises, shoulde bring foorth no other fruite, but to be such 
a one for himselfe, I would not thinke to come by this perfect 
trade of Courtiershippe, that a man should of reason bestow 
so much studie and paines about it, as who so will compasse 
it must do. But I would say rather that many of the qualities 
-appointed him, as dauncing, singing, and sporting, were lightnes 
and vanitie, and in a man of estimation rather to be dispraised 
than comme'nded. 

JBecause those precise fashions, the setting forth of ones selfe, 
merry talke ^ and such other matters beloging to entertainement 
of women and love (although perhaps many other be of a 
eontrarie opinion) doe many times nothing els but womanish 

1 “In doing,” etc.: cf. “by raising a false belief.” 



the mindes, corrupt youth, and bring them to a most wanton 
trade of living: whereupon afterwarde ensue these effects, that’ 
the name of Italy is brought into slaunder: and few there bee 
that have the courage, I will not say to jeopard their life, but 
to enter once into a daunger. 

And without peradventure there bee infinite other^ thinges, 
that if a man bestow his labour and studie about them, woulde 
bring forth much more profit both in peace and warre, than this 
trade of Courtiership of it selfe alone. 

But in case the Courtiers doings be directed to the good ende 
they ought to be, and which I meane: mee thinke then they 
should not only not be hurtful or vaine, but most profitable, 
and deserve infinite prayse. 

The ende therefore of a perfect Courtier (whereof hetherto 
nothing hath beene spoken) I believe is to purchase him, by 
the meane of the qualities which these Lordes have given him, 
in such wise the good will and favour of the Prince he is in 
service withall, that he may breake liis minde to him, and 
alwaies enforme him franckly of the truth of every matter 
meete for him to understand, without fear or perill to displease 
him. And when hee knoweth his ^ minde is bent to commit any 
thing unseemely for him, to be bold to stand with ^ him in it, and 
to take courage after an honest sorte at the favor which he hath 
gotten him through his good qualities, to disswade him from 
every ill purpose, and to set him in the way of vertue. And so 
shall the Courtier, if he have the goodnesse in him that these 
Lordes have given him accompanied with readinesse of wit, 
pleasantnesse, wisedom, knowledge in letters, and so many 
other thinges, understand how to behave himselfe readily in 
all occurrents to drive into his Princes heade ® what honour and 
profit shall ensue to liim and to his by justice, liberallitie, 
valiantnesse of courage, meekenesse, and by the other vertues 
that belong to a good prince, and contrariwise w’-hat slander, 
and damage commeth of the vices contrarie to them. 

And therefore in mine opinion, as musicke, sportes, pastimes, 
and other pleasant fashions, are (as a man woulde say) the 
floure of Courtlinesse, even so is the training and helping for- 
warde of the Prince to goodnesse, and the fearing him from 
evil, the fruite of it. 

And because the prayses of well doing cosisteth chiefly in 
two pointes, whereof the one is, in choosing out an end that 

1 cl “his prince’s.*’ ®Cf. “oppose.” 
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our purpose is directed untOj that is good in deede, the other, 
the knowledge to finde out apt and meete meanes to bring it 
to the appointed good ende: sure it is that the minde of him 
which thinketh to worke so, that his Prince shall not bee 
deceived, nor lead with flatterers, railers, and lyers, but shall 
know both the good and the bad, and beare love to the one, 
and hatred to the other, is directed to a verie good end. 

Me thinke againe, that the qualities which these Lords have 
given the Courtier, may bee a good meanes to compasse it: 
and that, because among many vices that we see now a dayes 
in many of our Princes, the greatest are ignorance and selfe liking. 

And the roote of these two mischiefes is nothing els but 
lying, which vice is worthely abhorred of God and man, and more 
hurtfull to Princes than any other, because they have more 
scarcitie than of any thing els, of that which they neede to have 
more plentie of, than of any other thing: namely, of such as 
should tell them the truth, and put them in mind of goodnesse: 
for enimies bee not driven of love to doe these offices, but they 
delight rather to have them live wickedly and never to amend : 
on the other side, they dare not rebuke^ them openly for feare 
they be punished. 

As for friendes, few of them have free passage to them, and 
those few have a respect to reprehend their vices so freely as 
they doe private mens. And many times to currie favour and 
to purchase good will, they give themselves to nothing els but 
to feede them with matters that may delight and content their 
minde, though they be foule and dishonest- So that of friendes 
they become flatterers. 

And to make a hand ^ by that straight familiaritie, they speake 
aind worke alwaies to please, and for the most part open the 
way with lyes, which in the Princes minde engender ignorance, 
not of outwarde matters onely, but also of his owne selfe. And 
this may be saide to be the greatest and foulest lye of all other, 
because the ignorant minde deceiveth himselfe, and inwardly 
maketh lies of himselfe. 

Of this it commeth, that great men, beside tllat they never 
understand the truth of any thing, drunken with the licentious 
libertie that rale bringeth with it, and with aboundance of delicats 
drowned in pleasures, are so farre out of the way, and their 
cninde is so corrupted in seeing themselves alwaies obeied, and 
(as it were) worshipped with so much reverence and praise, with- 
out not nnelv anv renroofe at all. but also ffainsavinff. that 



through this ignorance they wade to an extreame selfe iiking,^ 
so that afterwarde they admit no counsel! nor advise of others. 

And because they believe that the understanding how to 
rule is a most easie matter, and to compasse it, there needeth 
neither arte nor learning, but onely stoutnesse, they bend their 
mind and all their thoughts to the maintenance of that porte 
they keepe, thinking it the true happinesse to do what a man 
lusteth. 

Therefore doe some abhorre reason and justice, because they 
weene it a bridle and a certain meane to bring them in bondage, 
and to minish in them the contentation and hearts ease that 
they have to beare rule, if they should observe it: and their 
rule were not perfect nor whole, if they should be compelled to 
obey unto duetie and honestie, because they have opinion, that 
Who so obeyeth, is no right Lorde in deede. 

Therefore taking these principles for a president, and suffering 
themselves to bee leade with selfe liking, they waxe lofty, and 
with a stately countenance, with sharpe and cruell conditions,^ 
with pompous garments, golde and jewels, and with comming 
(in a manner) never abroad to be seene, they thinke to get 
estimation and authoritie among men, and to bee counted 
(almost) Gods. 

But they are (in my judgement) like the Colosses that were 
made in Rome the last year upon the feast daye of the place 
of Agone, which outwardly declared a likenesse of great men 
and horses of triumph, and inwardly were full of towe and 
ragges. 

But the Princes of this sorte are so much worse, as the Colosses 
by their owne waighty peise stand upright .of themselves, and 
they because they be ill counterpeised, and wdthout line and 
leveil placed upon unequall ground, through their owne waighti- 
nes overthrow them selves, afid from one errour runne into 
infinite. Because their ignorance being annexed with this false 
opinion, that they can not erre, and that the port they keepe 
commeth of their knowledge, leadeth them every way by right 
or by wrong to lay hand upon possessions boldly, so they may 
come by them. But in case they would take advisement to know 
and to worke that that they ought, they would as well strive 
not to raigne, as they doe to raigne. 

Because they should perceive what a naughtie and dangerous 
matter it were for subjects that ought to be governed, to be 
wiser than the Princes that should goveme. 
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You may see that ignorance in musicke, in dancings in riding, 
hurteth no man, yet he that is no musition is ashamed and 
afraide to sing in the presence of others, or to daunce, he that 
can not, or he that sitteth not well a horse to ride. 

But of the unskilfulnesse to governe people arise so many 
evils, deathes, destructions, mischiefes, and confusions, that it 
may bee called the deadlyest plague upon the earth. And yet 
some Princes most ignorant in governement, are not bashfull 
nor ashamed to take upon them to governe, I wil not say in 
the presence of foure, or halfe a dosen persons, but in the face 
of the world: for their degree is set so on loft, that all eyes 
beholde them, and therefore not their great vices onely, but 
their least faults of ail are continually noted. 

As it is written, that Cimon was ill spoken of because he 
loved wine, Scipio, sleepe, Lucullus, banquets. But would God 
the Princes of these our times would couple their vices with so 
many vertues, as did they of olde time: which if they were out 
of the way in any point, yet refused they not the exhortations 
and lessons of such as they deemed meete to correct those 
faultes: Yea they sought with great instance to frame their life 
by the rule of notable personages: As Epaminondas by Lysias 
of Pythagoras sect : Agesilaus by Xenophon : Scipio by Panetius, 
and infinite others. 

But in case a grave Philosopher shoulde come before any of 
our Princes, or who ever beside, that would shew them plainly 
and without anie circumstance the horrible ^ face of tiue vertue, 
and teach them good maimers, and what the life of a good 
Prince ought to be, I am assured they would e abhorre him at 
the first sight, as a most venemous serpent, or els they woulde 
make him a laughing stocke, as a most vile matter.^ 

I say therefore, that since now a days Princes are so corrupt 
through ill usages, ignorance and false selfe liking, and that it 
is so harde a matter to give them the knowledge of the truth, 
and to bend them to vertue, and men with lyes and flatterie, 
apd sucii naughtie meanes seeke to currie favour with them, 
the Courtier by the meane of those honest® qualities that Count 
Lewis and Sir Fredericke have given him, may soone,^ and ought 
to goe about so to purchase him the good will, and allure unto 
him y®" mind of his Prince, that he may make him a free and 
safe passage to commune with him in every matter without 
troubling him.® And if he be such a one as is saijie, hee shall 

1 “Horfible” : cf. ‘^frightful.” *Cf. “thing.” ® Cf. “gentle.” 



compasse it with small paine, and so may he ahvaies open unto 
him the trueth of every matter at ease. 

Beside this, by litle and litle distil into his mind goodnesse, 
and teach him continencie, stoutnesse of courage, justice, tem- 
perance, making him to tast what sweetnesse is hid under that 
litle bitternesse, which at the first sight appeareth unto him that 
withstandeth vices, which are alwaies hurtfull, dispieasant and 
accompanied with ill report and shame, even as vertues are 
profitable, pleasant and prayseable, and enfiame him to them 
with examples of manye famous captaines, and of other notable 
personages, unto whome they of olde time used to make images 
of mettall and marble, and sometime of golde, and to set them 
up in common haunted places, as well for the honour of them, 
as for an encouraging of others, that with an honest envie they 
might also endevor themselves to reach unto that glorie. 

In this wise may hee leade him through the rough way of 
vertue (as it were) decking it aboute with boughes to shadow 
it, and strowing it over with sightlye flowers, to ease the griefe 
of the painefull jorney in him that is but of a weake force. And 
sometime with musicke, sometime with armes, and horses, 
sometime with rymes, and meeter, otherwhile with communica- 
tion of love, and with all those waies that these Lords have 
spoken of, continually keepe that minde of his occupied in 
honest pleasure^: imprinting notwithstanding therein alwaies 
beside (as I have saide) in company with these flickering pro- 
vocations 2 some vertuous condition, and beguiling him with a 
holesom craft, as the warie Phisitions doe, who many times 
when they minister to yong and tender children in their sick- 
nesse, a medicine of a bitter taste, annoint the cup about the 
brimme with some sweete licour. 

The Courtier therefore applying to such a purpose this veile 
of pleasure, in every time, in every place, and in everie exercise 
he shall attain to his end, and deserve much more praise and 
recompence, than for any other good worke that he can doe 
in the world. 

Because there is no treasure that doth so universally profit, 
as doth a good prince* nor any mischiefe so universally hurt, 
as an ill Prince. Therefore is there also no paine so bitter and 
cruel that were a sufficient punishment for those naughtie and 
wicked Courtiers, that make their honest and pleasant manners, 
and their good qualities a cloake for an ill end, and by meane 

^ “Honest pleasure” : cf. “worthy pleasures.*' 
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of them seeke to come in favour with their Princes for to corupt 
them, and to cause them to stray from the way of vertue, and 
to iead them to vice. 

.For a man may say, that such as these be, doe infect with 
deadly poyson, not one vessel whereof one man alone drinketh, 
but the common fountaine that all the people resorteth to. 

The Lord Octavian helde his peace, as though hee woulde 
have saide no more, but the Lord Caspar, I can not see my 
Lorde Octavian (saide he) that this goodnesse of mind and con- 
tinencie, and the other vertues which you will have the Courtier 
to shew his Lord, may bee learned: but I suppose that they 
are given the men that have them, by nature and of God. 

And that it is so, you may see that there is no man so wicked 
and of so ill conditions in the world, nor so untemperate and 
unjust, which if he be asked the question, will confesse himselfe 
such a one. But every man be he never so wicked, is glad* to be 
counted just, continent and good: which should not be so, in 
case these vertues might be learned. 

Because it is no shame not to know the thing that a man 
hath not studied, but a rebuke,^ it is not to have that which wee 
ought to be endowed withal! of nature. 

Therefore doth each man seeke to cover the defaultes of 
nature, as well in the mind, as also in y® bodie: the which is to 
bee seene in the blinde, lame, crooked and other maimed and 
deformed creatures. For although these imperfections may be 
laide to nature, yet doth it greeve each man to have them in 
hiiQself: because it seemeth by the testimonie of the selfe same 
nature that a man hath that default or blemish (as it were) 
for a patent and token of his ill inclination. 

The fable that is reported of Epimetheus doth also confirme 
mine opinion, which was so unskilfull in dividing the giftes of 
nature unto men, that hee left them much more needy of every 
thing, than all other living creatures. 

Whereupon Prometheus stole the politike wisedome^ from 
Minerva and Vulcan that men have to get their living withall. 
Yet had they not for all that, civil wisedom to gather themselves 
together into Cities, and the knowledge" to live with civilitie, 
because it was kept in the Castle of Jupiter by most circumspect 
overseers, which put Prometheus in such feare that hee durst 
not approch nigh them. Whereupon Jupiter taking pi tie upon 
the miserie of men, that coulde not fellowship together for lacke 
of civill vertue, but were tome in peeces by wilde beastes, he 



sent Mercurie to the e^rth to carrie justice and shame, that 
these two things might furnish cities, and gather citizens together. 

And willed that they should be given them, not as other artes 
were, wherein one cunning man sufficeth for many igiiorant, 
as Phisicke, but that they shoulde be imprinted in every man. 
And ordeined a law, that all such as were without justice and 
shame, shoulde be banished and put to death as contagious 
to the Citie. 

Behold then (my Lorde Octavian) God hath graunted these 
vertues to men, and they are not to be learned, but be natural!. 

Then the Lord Octavian somewhat smiling: will you then 
my Lord Caspar (quoth he) have men to be so unfortunate and 
of so peevish a judgement, that with policie they have founde 
out an arte to tame the natures of wilde beastes and beares, 
wolves. Lions, and may wdth the same teach a pretie bird to 
flie as a man list, and returne backe from the wood and from his 
naturall libertie of his owne accorde to snares and bondage, 
and with the same policie can not or wil not find out artes 
wherby they may profit themselves, and with studie and 
diligence make their minde more perfect? 

This (in mine opinion) were like' as if Phisitions should studie 
with all diligence to have the arte onely to heale feilons in 
fingers, and the red gumme in yong children, and laye aside 
the cure of fevers, pleurisie and other sore diseases, the w^hich 
how out of reasofi it were every man may consider. 

I believe therefore that the morall vertues are not in us 
altogether by nature, because nothing can at any time be 
accustomed unto it, that is naturally his contrarie : as it is scene 
in a stone, the which though it bee cast upward ten thousand 
times, yet will he never accustome to goe up of it selfe. 

Therefore in case vertues were as naturall to us, as heavinesse 
to the stone, wee should never accustome our selves to vice. 

Nor yet are vices natural in this sorte, for then should we 
never be vertuous: and a ^eat wickednesse and folly it were, 
to punish men for their faults, t^at came of nature without 
our offence. 

And this errour slfbulde the lawes commit, which appoint 
not punishment to the offenders for the trespasse that is past, 
because it can not be brought to passe, that the thing that is 
done, may not be donp, but they have a respect to the time to 
come, that who so hath offended may offend no more, or els 
with ill president give not a cause for others to offend. And thus 
yet they are in opinion, that vertues may be learned, which is 



most true, because we are borne apt 'to receive them, and in 
like manner vices. 

And therefore there groweth a custome in us of both the one 
and y* other through long use, so that first we practise vertue 
or vice, after that, we are vertuous or vitious. 

The contrarie is known in the thinges that bee given us of 
nature, for first wee have the power to practise than, after 
that wee doe practise: as it is in the senses, for first we can 
see, heare, feele, after that, we do see, heare and feelc : although 
notwithstanding many of’ these doinges bee also set out more 
sightly with teaching. 

Whereupon 'good schoolemaisters doe not onely instruct their 
children in letters, but also in good nurture, in eating, drinking, 
talking, and going, with certaine gestures meete for the 
purpose. 

Therefore even as in the other artes, so also in the vertues 
it is behofefull to have a teacher, that with lessons and good 
exhortations may stirre up and quicken in us those moral 
vertues, whereof wee have the seede inclosed and buried in the 
.soule, and like the good husbandman till them and open the 
way for them, weeding from ’about them the briers and darnell 
of appetites, which many times so shadow and choke our 
mindes, that they suffer them not to budde nor to bring forth 
the happie fruites, which alone ought to be wished to growe 
in the harts of men. 

In this sorte then is naturally in every one of us justice and 
shame, which you say Jupiter sent to the ^-earth for all men. 
But even as a bodie without eyes, how sturdie soever he be, if 
he remove to any certaine place, ofttimes faileth: so the roote 
of these vertues that be potentially engendred in our mindes, 
if it bee not aided with teaching, doth often come to nought.^ 
Because if it shoulde bee brought into doing, and to his perfect 
custome, it is not satisfied (as is saide) with nature alone: but 
hath neede of a politike usage and of reason, which may dense 
and scoure that soule, takii^ away the dim vaile of ignorance, 
whereof arise (in a manner) all the errours of men. * 

For in case good and ill were well khowne and perceived, 
every man woulde alwaies choose the good, and shunne the 
ill. Therefore may vertue be saide to be (as it were) a wisedom 
and an understanding to choose the good : and vice, a lacke of 
foresight and an ignorance that leadeth to judge falsely. Because 

^ Cl “for if it is to ripen into action and perfect character, nature alone 



men never choose the ill with opinion that it is ill, but they 
are deceived through a certaine likenesse of good. 

Then answered the Lorde Caspar; yet are there many that 
know plainely they doe ill, and doe it notwithstanding^ and 
that because they more esteeme the present pleasure which 
they feelCj than the punishment that they doubt shall fall upon 
theixi; as theeves, murtherers and such other. 

The Lord Octavian saide: true pleasure is alwaies good, and 
true sorrow, evil: therefore these be deceived in taking false 
pleasure for true, and true sorrow for false: whereupon manye 
times through false pleasures, they run into true displeasures. 

The arte therefore that teachelh to discerne this truth from 
falshood, may in like case be learned: and the vertue by the 
which wee choose this good in deede, and not that which falsely 
appeareth to be, may bee called true knowledge, and more 
available for mans life, than any other, because it expelleth 
ignorance, of the which (as I have saide) spring all evil. 

Then maister Peter Bembo, I wot not my Lord Octavian 
(quoth bee) how the Lorde Caspar should graunt you, that of 
Ignorance should spring all evils, and that there be not many 
which in offending know for certaintie that they doe offend, 
neither are they any deale deceived in the true pleasure, nor 
yet in the true sorrow, because it is sure that such as be in- 
continent, judge with reason and uprightly, and knowe it, where- 
unto they are provoked by lust contrarie to due, to be ill, and 
therefore they make resistance and set reason to match greedie 
desire, whereupon ariseth the battaile of pleasure and sorrow 
against judgement. 

Finally reason overcome by greedy desire, farre the mightier, 
is cleane without succour, like a ship, that for a time defendeth 
her sclfe from the tempestuous sea-stormes, at the end beaten 
with the too raging violence of windes, her gabies and tacklinges 
broken, yeeldeth up to be driven at the will of fortune, without 
occupying heime or any manner helpe of Pilot for her safegarde. 

Forthwith therefore commit they the offences with a certaine 
doubtfull remorse of conscieruce, and (in a manner) whether 
they will or no, the '^hich they woulde not doe, unlesse they 
knewe the thing that they doe to be ill, but without striving 
of reason would runne wholy headlong after greedie desire, and 
then should they not be incontinent, but untemperate, which 
is much worse. 

' Therefore is incontinencie saide to bee a diminished vice, 
hprause it hath in it a Dart of reason, and likewise continencie 



an unperfect vertue^ because it hath in it part of affection:^ 
therefore mee thinke that it can not be said that the offences 
of the incontinent come of ignorance^ or that they bee deceived 
and offend not. when they know for a truth that they doe offend. 

The Lord Octavian answered: Certesse (maister Peter) your 
argumet is good^ yet (in my minde) it is more apparant than 
true. 2 For although the incontinent offend with that doubtful- 
nessC;, and reason in their minde striveth against greedie desire, 
and that that is ill seemeth unto them to be ill in deed, yet have 
they no perfect knowledge of it, nor understand it so throughly 
as need requireth. 

Therefore of this, it is rather a feeble opinion in them, than 
certaine knowledge, whereby they agree® to have reason over- 
come by affection: but if they had in them true knowledge, 
there is no doubt, but they woulde not offend: because ever- 
more the thing whereby greedy desire overcommeth reason, is 
ignorance, neither can true knowledge bee ever overcome by 
affection, that proceedeth from the bodie and not from the 
minde, and in case that it be well ruled and governed by reason, 
it becomnieth a vertue : if not, it becommeth a vice. 

But such force reason hath, that she maketh the sense alwaies 
to obey, and by wondrous meanes and waies perceth, lest 
ignorance should possessed that which she ought to have: so 
that although the spirits and the sinewes and the bones have 
no reason in them, yet when there springeth in us the motion 
of minde, that the imagination (as it were) pricketh forwarde, 
and shaketh the bridle to the spirits, all the members are in a 
readinesse, the feete to runne, the handes to take or to doe that 
which the mind thinketh upon. 

And this is also manifestly knowne in many, which un- 
wittingly otherwhile eate some lothsom and abhorring meate, 
but so wel dressed that to their taste it appeareth most delicate: 
afterward understanding what manner thing it was, it doth not 
onely greeve them and loath them in their mind, but the bodie 
also agreeth with the judgement of the minde, that of force 
they cast that meat up againe.. 

The Lord Octavian followed on stilPin his talke, but the 
Lorde Julian interrupting him. My Lord Octavian (quoth he) 
if I have well understood, you have saide that Continencie is 

^ “Affection^*: cf. “passion.” 

® “Apparant than true”: cf. “specious than sound.” 

3 “Agree”: cf. “allow.” 

* “Perceth,” etc.: cf. “enters in . . ., provided ignorance does not 
possess . . 



an unperfect vertue, because it hath in it part of affection: 
and me seemeth that the vertue (where there is in our mind a 
variance betwen reason and greedie desire) which fighteth and 
giveth the victory to reason, ought to be reckoned more perfect, 
than that which overcommeth, having neither greedie desire 
nor any affectio to withstand it. 

Because (it seemeth) that that minde abstaineth not from ill 
for vertues sake, but refraineth the doing it, because he hath 
no will to it. 

Then the Lord Octavian, which (quoth he) woulde you esteeme 
the valianter Captaine, either he that hazardeth himselfe in open 
fight, and notwithstanding vanquisheth his enimies, or hee that 
by his vertue and knowledge weakeneth them in bringing them 
in case not able to fight, and so without battaile or any jeopardie 
discomfit them? 

He (quoth the Lorde Julian) that overcommeth with most 
suretie, is out of doubt most to bee praised, so that this assured 
victorie of his proceede not through the slacknesse of the enimies. 

The Lorde Octavian answered: you have judged aright. And 
therefore I say unto you, that continencie may be compared 
to a Captaine that fighteth manly, and though his enimies bee 
strong and well appointed, yet giveth he them the overthrow, 
but lor all that not without much ado and danger. But tem- 
perance free from all disquieting, is like the Captaine that 
without resistance overcommeth and raigneth. And having in 
the mind where she is, not onely aswaged, but cleane quenched 
the fire of greedy desire, even as a good prince in civil warre 
dispatcheth the seditious inward enimies, and giveth the scepter 
and whole rule to reason. 

So in like case this vertue not enforcing the mind, but pouring 
thereinto through most quiet waies a vehement perswasion 
that may incline him to honestie, maketh him quiet and full of 
rest, in every part equall and of good proportion: and on every 
side framed of a certaine agreement with himself, that fiiieth 
him with such a cleare calmenesse, that hee is never out of 
patience: and becommeth wholy and most obedient to reason, 
and readie to turne uflto her all his motions, and follow her 
where she lust to leade him, without any resistance, like a 
tender lambe that runneth, standeth and goeth alwaies by the 
Ewes side, and moveth onely as he seeth her doe. 

This vertue therefore is most perfect, and is chiefely requisite 
in Princes, because of it arise many other. 

Then the Lorde Cesar Gonzaga, I wot not (quoth he) what 



vertues requisit for princes may arise of this temperance, if it 
be she that riddeth the minde of affections (as you say) which 
perhaps were meete for some Monke, or Heremite, but I can 
not see how it shoulde be requisite for a Prince that is couragious, 
freeharted, and of prowesse in martiall feats, for whatsoever is 
done to him, never to have anger, hatred, good will, disdaine, 
lust, nor any affection in him : nor how without this he can get 
him authoritie among the people and souldiers. 

The Lorde Octavian answered : I have not said that temperance 
should throughly rid and root out of mens mindes affections: 
neither should it bee well so to doe, because there bee yet in 
affections some parts good: but that which in affections is 
corrupt and striving against honestie, she bringeth to obey 
unto reason. 

Therefore it is not meete, to ridde the troublesom disquiet- 
nesse of the minde, to roote up affections cleane, for this were 
as if to avoide dronkennesse, there shoulde be an acte established, 
that no man should drinke wine: or because otherwhile in run- 
ning a man taketh a fall, every man shoulde bee forbid running. 

Marke them that breake horses, they breake them not from 
their running and comming on loft,^ but they will have them to 
doe it at the time and obedience of the rider. 

The affections therefore that be cleansed and tried by tem- 
perance are assistant to vertue, as anger, that helpeth manli- 
nesse: hatred against the wicked helpeth justice, and likewise 
the other vertues are aided by affections, which in case they 
were clean taken away, they woulde leave reason very feeble 
and faint, so that it shoulde litle prevaile, like a shipmaister 
that is without winde in a great calme. 

Marvell ye not then (my L,prde Cesar) if I have saide, that 
of temperance arise many other vertues: for when a minde is 
in tune with this harmony, by the meane of reason he easily 
received afterwarde true manlinesse, which maketh him bold 
and safe from all daunger, and (in a manner) above worldlye 
passions. Likewise justice an undefiled virgin, friencle to sober 
mood and goodnesse, Queene of all other vertues, because she 
teacheth to doe that which a man ought to doe, and to shun 
that a man ought to shunne, and therefore is the most perfect, 
because through her the works of the other vertues are brought 
to passe, and she is a helpe to him that hath her both for him- 
selfe and for others : without the which (as it is commonly saide) 
Jupiter himself e could not well governe his kingdom. 

^ “Comminer on loft*’; cf, “leaping.” 



Stoutnesse of courage ^ doth also follow after these, and maketh 
them ail the greater^ but she can not stand alone, because who 
so hath not other vertues, can not be of a stout courage. 

Of these then wisedom is guide, which consisteth in a certaine 
judgement to choose well. And in this happie chaine are also 
iincked liberallitie, sumpteousnesse,^ the desire to save a mans 
estimation, rneekenesse, pleasantnesse, courtesie in talke, and 
many other which is now no time to speake of. 

But in case our Courtier will doe as we have saide, he shall 
finde them all in his Princes minde: and dayly he shall see 
spring such beautifull floures and fruites, as all the delicious 
gardens in the world have not the like: and he shall feele verj" 
great contentation within himself, when he remembreth that 
he hath given him, not y® things which foolish persons give, 
wiiich is, golde, or silver, plate, garments, and such matters, 
whereof he that giveth them hath himselfe \’ery great scarcitie, 
and he that receiveth them exceeding great store: but that 
vertue, which perhaps among all the matters that belong unto 
man is the chiefest and rarest, that is to say, the manner and 
way to rule and to raigne in the right kinde. Which alone were 
sufficient to make men happie, and to bring once againe into 
the world the golden age, which is written to have beene whe 
Saturnus raigned in the olde time. 

Here, when the Lord Octavian had paused a litle as though 
he woulde have taken respite, the Lorde Gaspar saide: wffiich 
reckon you (my Lord Octavian) the happiest go\’ernment and 
that were most to purpose to bring into the world againe that 
golden age which you have made mention of, either the raigne 
of so good a Prince, or the governmet of so good a common 
weale? 

The Lor4c Octavian answered, I woulde alwaies preferre the 
raigne of a good Prince, because it is a good governement more 
agreeable to nature, and if it bee lawfull to compare small 
matters with infinite, more like unto Gods, which one and 
alone governeth the universall. 

But leaving this, ye see that in whatsoever is broght to 
passe with the pollici^ of man, as armies, great sayling vessels, 
buildinges and other like matters, the whole is committed to one 
alone, to dispose thereof at his will. 

Likewise in our bodie all the members travaile and are occupied 

^“Stoutnesse of courage”: cf. “magnanimity” —in the Aristotelian 
sense of the entire greatness of life. 

Kf. “magnificence.** 



as the hart thinketh good. Beside this^ it seemeth meete that 
people should as well bee governed by one PrincCj as many 
other living creatures bee, whom nature teacheth this obedience, 
as a most soveraigne matter.^ 

Marke ye whether Deere, Cranes, and many other foules, 
when they take their flight doe not alwaies set a Prince before, 
whom they follow and obey. And Bees (as it were) with dis- 
course of reason, and with such reverence honour their King, 
as the most obedientest people in the world can do. 

And therefore all this is a verie great argument that the 
soveraigntie of a Prince is more according to nature, than a 
common weales. 

Then maister Peter Bembo: and me thinke (quoth he) that 
since God hath given libertie for a soveraigne gift, it is not 
reason that it should be taken from us: nor that one man 
should be partner of it more than another, which happeneth 
under the rule of Princes, who for the most part keepe their 
people in most straight bondage. But in common weales wel 
in order this libertie is well kept. 

Beside that, both in judgements and in advisements it 
happeneth oftener that the opinion of one alone is false, than 
the opinion of many, because troublous affection either through 
anger, or through spite, or through lust, sooner entreth into the 
minde of one alone than into the multitudes, which (in a manner) 
like a great quantitie of water, is less subject to corruption, 
than a small deale. 

I say againe, that the example of the beastes and foules doth 
not make to purpose, for both Deere and Cranes and the rest 
doe not alwaies set one and the selfe formost for them to follow 
and obey, but they stil change and varie, giving this preferment 
sometime to one, otherwhile to another, and in this manner it 
becommeth rather the forme of a common weale, than of a 
kingdom, and this may be called a true and equall libertie, 
when they that sometime command, obey againe an otherwhile. 

, The example likewise of the Bees (me thinke) is not alike, 
because that king of theirs is not of their owne kinder And there- 
fore he that will give unto men a worthy head in deede, must 
bee faine to finde him of another kind, and of a more noble 
nature than mans, if men (of reason) shoulde obey him, as flockes 
and heardes of cattell that obey, not a beast their like, but a 
shepeheard and a heardman, which is a man and of a more 
worthie kinde, than theirs. 

^Cf. “salutary.’* 



For these respects^ I tiiink (my Lord Octavian) the govern- 
ment of a comon weaie is more to be coveted, than of a king. 

Then the Lord Octavian^ against your opinion, maister Peter 
(quoth he) I will alleage but one reason: which is, that of 
waies to rule people well, there be onely three kindes. The one 
a kmgdome. The other, the rule of good men, which they of olde 
time called Optimates. The third, the government of the people. 

And the transgressing^ (to terme it so) and contrarie vice 
that every one of these is changed into being appaired and 
corrupted, is when the kingdome becommetli a Tyranny: and 
when the governance of good men is chaunged into the handes 
of a few great men and not good : and when the rule of the people 
is at the disposition of the communalty ,2 which maldng a meddlie ® 
of the orders, suffereth the governance of the whole at the 
wilT^ of the multitude. 

Of these three ill governments (it is sure) the tyranny is 
the worst of all, as it may be proved by many reasons. It 
foiloweth then, that of the three good, the kingdom is the best, 
because it is contrarie to the worst, for (as you know) the effects 
of contrarie causes, they be also contrarie among themselves. 

Now as touching it, that you have spoken of hbertie, I 
answere, that true libertie ought not to be saide, to live as a 
man will, but to live according to good lawes. And to obey is 
no lesse naturall, profitable and necessary, than to command. 
And some thinges are borne and so appointed and ordained 
by nature to command, as some other to obeysance. 

Truth it is, that there bee two kinds of bearing rule, the 
one Lordly and forcible, as maisters over slaves, and in this^ 
doth the soule command the bodie. The other more miide and 
tractable, as good Princes by way of the lawes over their sub- 
jectes, and in this reason commandeth greedy desire. And eche 
of these two waies is profitable: because the bodie is created 
of nature apt to obey the soule, and so is desire, reason. 

There be also many men whose doinges bee applyed® onely 
about the use of the bodie: and such as these bee are so farre 
wide from the vertues, as the soule from the bodie, and yet 
because ^ they be reasonable creatures, they be so much partners 
of reason, as they doe no more but know it, for they possesse 
it not, ne yet have they the use of it. 

* “Transgressing” : cf. “excess.’' ® Cf. “rabble.” 

® “Making a meddlie”: cf. “breaks down distinctions.” 

« Cf. “caprice.” ® “In this”: cf. “in this way ’ 

® “Bee applyed”: cf. “have to do ” ’ “Because”: cf. “although.” 



These therefore be naturally bondmen^ and better it is for 
them, and more profitable to obey, than to beare sway. 

Then saide the Lord Gaspar: In what manner wise be they 
then to bee commanded that be discret and vertuous, and not 
by nature bound? 

The Lorde Octavian answeared: With that tractable com- 
maundement^ kingly and civiil. And to such it is well done 
otherwhile to committe the bearing of such offices as be meete 
for them, that they may likewise beare sway and rule over others 
of lesse wit than they bee, yet so that the principall governement 
may full and wholy depend upon the chief e Prince. 

And because you have said, that it is an easier matter to 
corrupt the mind of one, then of a great sort, I say, that it is 
also an easier matter to find one good and wise, than a great 
sort. 2 Both good and wise ought a man to suppose a king may 
be of a noble progeny, inclined to vertue of hys owne naturall 
motion, and through the famous memorie of his auncestors, 
and brought up in right good conditions. And though he be 
not of an other kinde than man, as you have saide is among the 
Bees, yet if he be helped forwarde with the instructions, bringing 
up, and arte of the Courtier, whom these Lordes have fashioned 
so wise and good, he shall bee most wise, most continent, most 
temperate, most manly, and most just, full of liberallitie, 
majestie, holinesse, and mercy: finally, hee shall be most 
glorious and most dearely beloved to God and man: through 
whose grace hee shall attaine unto that heroicall and noble 
vertue, that shall make him passe the boundes of the nature 
of man, and shall rather be called a demy God, than a man 
mortall. For God deliteth in and is the defender not of those 
Princes that will follow and counterfeit him in shewing great 
power, and make themselves to be worshipped of men, but of 
such as beside power, whereby they are mightie, endevour 
themselves to resemble him also in goodnesse and wisedom, 
wherby they may have a will and a knowledge to doe well and 
to bee his ministers, distributing for the' behoufe of man the 
benefits and gifts that they receive of him. 

Therefore even as in the firmament the'^sunne and the moone 
and the other starres shew to the worlde (as it were) in a glasse, 
a certaine likenesse of God: So upon the earth a much more 
liker image of God are those good Princes that love and worship 
Mm, and shew unto the people the cleare light of his justice, 

1 “Tractable commaundepient : cl “gentle rule/* 
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accompanied with a shadow ^ of the heavenly reason and under- 
standing. 

And such as these be doth God make partners of his true 
dealing, righteousnesse, justice and goodnesse, and of those 
other liappie benefits which I can not name, that disclose unto 
the woride a much more evident proofe of the Godhead, than 
doth the light of the sunne, or the continuall turning of the 
firmament with the sundrie course of the stan'es. 

It is God therefore that hath appointed the people under 
the custody of princes, which ought to have a diligent care 
over th^m, that they may make liim account of it, as good 
stewardes doe their Lorde, and love them, and thinke their 
owne, all the profit and losse that happeneth to them, and 
principally above all things provide for their good estate and 
welfare. 

Therfore ought the prince not onely to be good, but also to 
make others good, like the Carpenters square, that is not onely 
straight and just it selfe, but also maketh straight and just 
whatsoever it is occupied about. 

And the greatest proofe that the Prince is good, is when the 
people are good: because the life of the prince is a law^ and 
ringleader of Citizens, and upon the conditions of him^ must 
needes all others depend: neither is it meete for one that is 
ignorant, to teach: nor for him that is out of order, to give 
order: nor for him that falleth, to helpe up an other. 

Therefore if the Prince will execute these offices aright, it 
is requisite that hee apply all his studie and diligence to get 
knowledge, afterwarde to fashion witliin himselfe and observe 
unchangeably in every thing the law of reason, not writte in 
papers or in mettall, but graven in his owne minde, that it 
may be to liim alwaies not onely familiar, but inwarde, and 
live with him as a parcell of him: to the intent it may night and 
day, in every time and place, admonish him, and speake to him 
within his hart, ridding him of those troublous affections that 
untemperate mindes feele, which because on the one side they 
be (as it were) cast into a most deepe sleepe of ignorance, on 
the other overwhelmed with the unquietnesse which they feele 
through their wayward and blinde desires, they are stirred 
with an unquiet rage,® as he that sleepeth otherwhile with 
straunge and horrible visions. 

Heaping then a great power upon their naughtie desire, there 



is heaped also a great trouble withall. And when the Prince 
can doe what he will, then is it great jeopardie lest hee will 
the thing that he ought not. 

Therefore said Bias well, that promotios declare ^ what men 
be : for even as vessels while they are empty, though they have 
some chincke in them it can ill bee perceived, but if they be 
filled with licour, they shew by and by on what side the fault 
is, so corrupted and ill disposed mindes seldom discover their 
vices, but when they be filled with authoritie. For then they 
are not able to carrie the heavie burden of power, but forsake 
themselves, and scatter on every side greedy desire, pride, 
wrath, solemnesse,2 and such tyrannicall fashions as tfiey have 
within them. 

Whereupon without regard they persecute the good and wise, 
and promote the wicked. And they can not abide to have 
friendship, assemblies and conferences among Citizens in Cities. 
But maintaine spies, promoters, murtherers and cutthroates 
to put men in feare and make them to become faint harted. 
And they sow debate and strife to keepe them in division 
and weake. 

And of these manners insue infinite damages and the utter 
undoing of the poore people, and oftentimes cruel slaughter, 
or at the least continuall feare to the Tyrants themselves. For 
good Princes feare not for themselves, but for their sakes whome 
they rule over: and Tyrants feare very them whom they rule over. 

Therefor the more number of people they rule over, and 
the mightier they are, the more is their feare, and the more 
enimies they have. 

How fearefull (thinke ye) and of what unquiet minde was 
Clearcus Tiranne of Pontus every time he went into the market 
place, or into the theater, or to any banket, or other haunted 
place?* For (as it is written) hee slept shut into a chest. Or 
Aristodemus of Argos, which of his bed had made to himselfe 
a prison (or litle better) for in his pallace Jiee had a litle roome 
hanging in the aire, and so high that hee should climbe to it 
with a ladder, and there slept hee with a woman of his, whose 
mother overnight tooke away the ladder^ and in the morning 
set it to againe. 

Cleane contrarie to this therefore ought the life of a good 
Prince to bee free and safe and as deare to his subjects as 
their owner and so framed, that he may have a part of both 

^ “Promotios declare”: cf. “office shows.” 
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the doing and beholding^ life, as much as shall be behoveful 
for the benefit of the people. 

Then the Lorde Caspar: And which of the two lives, my 
Lorde Oct avian (quoth he) doe you thinke most meete for a 
Prince ? 

The Lorde Octavian answered smyling : ye thinke perhaps that 
I stand in mine owne conceite to be the excellent courtier that 
ought to know so many matters, and to apply them to the good 
end I have spoken of. But remember your selfe, that these 
Lordes have fashioned him with many qualities that be not in 
me: therefore let us first doe our best to finde him out, for I 
remit me to him 2 both in this and in all other thinges that 
belong to a good Prince. 

Then the Lorde Caspar: I thinke (quoth he) that if any of 
the qualities given the Courtier want in you, it is rather musicke 
and daunsing and the rest of small account, than such as belong 
to the instructing of a prince, and to this end of Courtlinesse. 

The Lord Octavian answered: They are not of small account 
all of them that helpe to purchase a man the favour of a prince, 
which is necessarie (as wee have saide) before the Courtier 
aventure to teach him vertue, the which (I trow) I have shew^ed 
you may bee learned, and profiteth as much as ignorance hurteth, 
whereof spring ail vices, and especially that false liking a man 
hath of himself e. Therefore (in mine opinion) I have sufficiently 
saide, and perhaps more than my promise was. 

Then the Dutchesse, wee shall bee so much the more bound 
(quoth she) to your gentienesse, as ye shall satisfie us more 
than promise. Therfore sticke not to speak your fansie con- 
cerning the Lord Caspars request. And of good felowship shew 
us beside whatsoever you would teach your Prince, if he had 
neede of instructions. 

And set the case that you have throughly gotten his favour, 
so as it may be lawful for you to tell him frankly what ever 
commeth in your minde. 

The L. Octavian laughed and saide: If I had the favour of 
some Prince^ that I know, and should tell him franckly mine 
opinion (I doubt me) 1 shoulde soone loose it: Beside that, to 
teach him, I shoulde neede first to learne my selfe. Notwith- 
standing, since it is your pleasure that I shall answere the 
Lorde Caspar in this point also, I say, that (in my minde) 
princes ought to give themselves both to the one and the other 



of the two liveS; but yet somewhat more to the beholding: 
Because this in them is devided into two partes, whereof the 
one consisteth in knowing well and judging: the other in com- 
manding aright, and in such wise as it shoulde be done, and 
reasonable matters/ and such as they have authoritie in, com- 
manding them to him, that of reason ought to obey, and in 
time and place accordingly. 

And of this spake Duke Fredericke, when he saide, He that 
can command, is alwaies obeyed. And to commande is ever- 
more the principall office of princes, which notwithstanding 
ought many times also to see with their eyes, and to be present 
at the deede doing, and according to the time and the businesse 
otherwhile also be doing themselves, ^ and yet hath all this a 
part with action or practise. 

But the end of the active or doing life ought to be the be- 
holding,^ as of war, peace, and of paines, rest. Therefore is it 
also the office of a good Prince so to trade ^ his people and 
with such lawes and statutes, that they may live in rest and 
in peace, without daunger and with increase of wealth, and 
in joy peaceably this ende of their practises and actions, which 
ought to be quietnesse. Because there have beene oftentimes 
many common weales and Princes, that in warre were alwaies 
most florishing and mightie, and immediatly after they have 
had peace, fell in decay and lost their puissance and bright- 
nesse, like iron unoccupied. And this came of nothing els, but 
because they had no good trade of living in peace, nor the 
knowledge to injoy the benefit of ease. 

And it is not a matter lawful to be alwaies in war, without 
seeking at the ende to come to a peace : although some Princes 
suppose that their drift ought principally to be, to bring in 
subjection their borders, and therefore to traine up their people 
in a warlike wildenesse of® spoile and murther, and such matters: 
they wage them to exercise it, and call it vertue. 

Whereupon in the olde time it was an usage among the Scythes, 
that who so had not slaine one enimie of his, coulde not drinke 
in solemne bankets of the goblet that was carried about to 
his companions. 

In other places the manner was to reare about ones sepulture 
so many Obeliskes, as he that lay there buried had slaine of 

^ ” Reasonable matters”: cf. “things reasonable.” 

* “According,” etc.: cf. -“ought also sometimes to take part 
themselves.” 

® Cf. “contemplative,” 
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his enimies. And all these thinges and many moe^ were invented 
to make men warlike, onely to bring others in subjection, which 
was a matter (almost) unpossible, because it is an infinite peace 
of worke, untill all the worlde be brought under obeysance: 
and not very reasonable, according to the law of nature which 
will not have, that in others thing shoulde please us, which in 
our selves is a griefe to us. 

Therefore ought Princes to make their people warlike, not 
for a greedie desire to rule, but to defend themselves the better 
and their owne people from who so w^ould attempt to bring 
them in bondage, or to doe them wrong in any point; or els 
to drive out Tyrants, and to governe the people well that 
were ill handled. Or els to bring into bondage them that of 
nature were such, that they deserved to bee made bondmen, 
with intent to governe them well, and to give them ease, rest, 
and peace. 

And to this ende also ought to be applied y® lawes, and ail 
statutes of justice, in punishing the ill, not for malice, but 
because there should be no ill, and lest they should bee a 
hindrance to the quiet living of the good. 

Because in very deede it is an uncomely matter and worthie 
of blame, that in w^arre (which of it selfe is nought men shoulde 
shew themselves stout and wise, and in peace and rest (which 
is good) ignorant, and so blockish that they wist not how to 
enjoy a benefit. 

Even as therefore in war they ought to bend their people 
to the profitable and necessarie vertues to come by the end 
(which is, peace) so in peace, to come by the end thereof also 
(wliich is, quietnesse) they ought to bend them to honest 
vertues, which be the end of the profitable. And in this wise 
shall the subjects be good, and the Prince shall have many moe 
to commend and to rewarde, than to chastise. And the rule 
both for the subjects and for the prince shalbe most happie, 
not Lordly, as the maister over his bondman, but soft and 
meeke, as a good father over his good chiide. 

Then the Lorde G^par; gladly (quoth he) woulde I under- 
stand what manner vertues these are, that bee profitable and 
necessarie in warre, and what honest in peace. 

The Lorde Octavian answered; All be good and helpe the 
turne, because they tend to a good end. Yet chiefly in warre is 
much set by that true manlinesse, which maketh the mind 
voidie from all passions, so that he not onely feareth not perils, 
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but passeth not upon them. Likewise stedfastnesse, and patience^ 
abiding with a quiet and untroubled mind all the strokes of fortune. 

It is behovefull likewise in war and at all other times to 
have all the vertues that belong to honestie/ as justice, stayed- 
nesse, sober mood: but much more in peace and rest, because 
oftentimes men in prosperitie and rest, when favourable For- 
tune fauneth upon them, waxe unrighteous, untcmperate, and 
suffer themselves to bee corrupted with pleasures. 

Therefore such as bee in this state have verie greate neede 
of these vertues, because rest bringeth ill conditions too soone 
into mens mindes. 

Whereupon arose a Proverbe in olde time, that Rest is not 
to bee given to bondmen: And it is thought that the Pyramides 
of Egipt were made to keepe the people occupied, because Unto 
etery man, use to abide paines is most profitable. 

There be moreover many other vertues, all helpfull, but it 
sufficeth for this time to have spoken thus much : for if I could 
teach my prince and traine him in this manner and so vertuous 
a bringing up (as wee b^-ve set forth) in doing it without any 
more (I would believe) that I had sufficiently well compassed 
the ende of a good Courtier. 

Then the Lorde Caspar, My Lord Octavian (quoth he) because 
you have much praysed good bringing up, and seemed (in a 
manner) to believe that it is the chiefe cause to make a man 
vertuous and good, I would know whether the Courtiers in- 
structing of his prince, ought to beginne first of use and (as it 
were) dayly fashions,® that unawares to him may make him to 
accustome himself e to well doing: or els whether he ought to 
begin it himselfe in opening unto him with reason the propertie 
of good and ill, and in making him to perceive before hee take 
the matter in hand, which is the good way, and to be followed: 
and which is the ill, and to be shunned: finally,® whether into 
the mind of his, the vertues ought to bee driven and grounded 
with reason and understanding first, or with custome. 

The Lord Octavian said: you bring me into overlong a dis- 
course: yet because you shall not thinke^that I will slacke, for 
that I am not willing to make answere to your requestes, I say, 
that like as the soule and the bodie in us are two thinges, so is 
the soule devided into two parts: whereof the 'one hath in it 
reason, and the other appetite. 


' Cf. “make for right.’ 
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Even as therefore in generation the body goeth before the 
soule^ so doth the unreasonable part of the soule goe before 
the reasonable: the which is plainely to bee discerned in yong 
babesj who (in a manner) immediatly after their birth utter 
anger and fervent appetite, but afterwarde in processe of time 
reason appeareth. 

Therefore first must the bodie bee cherished before the soule: 
after that, the appetite before reason: but the cherishing of the 
bodie for a respect to the soule, and of the appetite for a respect 
to reason. For as the vertue of the minde is made perfect with 
learning, so is the civil! with custome. 

Therefore ought there to be a ground made first with custome,^ 
which may governe the appetites not yet apt to conceive reason: 
and wdth that good use leade them to goodnesse: afterwarde 
settle them with understanding, the w'hicli although she be 
last to shew her light, yet doth she the more perfectly make 
the vertues to be injoyed of who so hath his minde well in- 
structed with manners, 2 wherein (in mine opinion) consisteth 
ye whole. 

The Lorde Caspar saide: Before ye proceede any further, 
I w'oulde know how the bodie should be cherished: because 
you have saide that we must cherish it before the soule. 

The Lorde Octavian answered smyling: know of these men 
that make much of it and are faire and round, as for mine (as 
you see) it is not halfe w^ll cherished. Yet may there also be 
much saide in this behalfe: As, the time meete for marriage, 
that children be neither too nigh nor too farre off from the 
fathers age: Exercises, and bringing up soone after their birth, 
and in the rest of their life, to make them handsome, towardiy, 
and lively. 

The Lord Caspar answered : The thing that woulde best please 
women to make their children handsome and wellfavoured (in 
my minde) were the fellowship that ^ Plato will have of them in 
his common weale, and in that wise. 

Then the Ladie Emilia smyling: It is not in the covenant 
(quoth she) that ye should a fresh fall to speake ill of women. 
I suppose answered tlie Lord Caspar, that I give them a great 
prayse, in saying that they shoulde desire to have a custome 
brought up, which is alowed of so worthie a man. 

The Lorde Cesar Gonzaga saide lauglung: Let us see whether 

1 “Therefore ought there/* etc.: cf. “We ought, therefore, first to teach 
through habit.” 

^ Cf. “trained by practice.” 
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among the Lorde Octavians lessons (yet I wot not whether hee 
have spoken all or no) this may take place : and whether it were 
well done the Prince should establish it for a law or no. 

The few that I have spoken, answered the Lord Octavian, 
may perhaps bee inough to make a good prince as princes goe 
now a dayes. Although if a man woulde go more narrowly 
to w^orke in the matter, there were much more for him yet 
to say. 

Then said the Dutchesse: Since it costeth us nothing but 
wordes, shew us of good fellow^ship that, that woulde come in 
your minde to teach your Prince. 

The Lorde Octavian answered: Many other matters I woulde 
teach him (madam) if I knew them my selfe: and among the 
rest, that hee shoulde picke out a certaine number of gentlemen 
among his subjects, of the noblest and wisest, with whom he 
shoulde debate all matters, and give them authoritie and free 
leave to utter their minde franckly unto him without respect: 
and to take such order with them that they may well perceive, 
that in every thing he would know the truth and abhorre 
lying. 

And beside this Counsell of the nobilitie, I woulde perswade 
him to choose out others among the people of a baser degree, 
of whom hee should make an honest substantial Councel, that 
should debate with the Councel of the nobilitie the affaires of 
the Citie, belonging to the common and private estate. And in 
this wise should bee made, of the Prince, as of the heade, of 
the nobilitie and commons, as of the members, one bodie alone 
knitte together, the governance whereof should chiefly depend 
upon the Prince, yet should the rest beare a stroke also in it: 
and so should this state have the forme and manner of the 
three good governments, which is, a kingdom, men of the best 
sorte, and the people, 

Afterwarde I woulde shew him, that of cares belonging to a 
Prince, the chiefest is of justice: for maintenance whereof wise 
and well tryed men shoulde bee chosen out for officers, whose 
wisedom were very wisedome in deed, accompanied with good- 
nesse, for els is it no wisedom, but craft. ‘'And where there is a 
want of this goodnesse, alwaies the arte and subtiltie of Lawiers 
is nothing els but the utter decay and destruction of the lawes 
and judgements: and the fault of every offence of theirs is to 
bee laide in him that put them in office. 

I woulde tell him how that of justice also dependeth the 



to Princes, who ought to love him above all things, and to 
direct all their doings unto him, as unto the true end: And 
(as Xenophon saith) to honour and love him alwaies, but much 
more in prosperitie, because they may afterwarde lawfully with 
a more confidence call to him for assistance w^hen they be in 
any ad versitie : for it is .not possible to governe either himselfe 
or others well, without the help of God, who unto the good 
sendetli otherwhile good fortune for his minister, to helpe 
them out of great dangers, sometime adversitie, lest they 
shoulde slumber so much in prosperitie, that they might happen 
to forget him, or the wisedom of man, which many times re- 
dr esseth ill fortune, as a good player the ill chaunces of the 
dice, with cunning play at tables. 

I would not forget also to put the Prince in minde to be 
devoute in deede, not superstitious, nor given to the vanitie of 
ignorance and prophecies: for in case hee have accompanied 
with the wisedom of man, a godly zeale of true religion, he 
shall also have good lucke,^ and God his defendor, who will alwaies 
increase his prosperitie both in peace and war. 

Beside, I would declare unto him how he should love his 
Countrie and his people, keeping them not in too much bondage, 
for being ^ hated of them, whereof arise seditions, conspiracies, 
and a thousand mischiefes beside: nor yet in too much libertie, 
least he bee set at nought, whereof proceedeth the licentious 
and riotous living of the people, theft, roberie and murther 
without anie feare of lawes, oftentimes the decay and utter 
destruction of Cities and kingdomes. 

Moreover how he should love them that bee nighest to him, 
from one degree to another, observing among them all in 
certaine matters a like equalitie, as in justice, and liberailitie, 
and in some matters a reasonable partialitie,^ as in being liberall, 
in recompensing, in bestowing promotions and honours accord- 
ing to the unequalnesse of deserts, which ought not alwaies ^ to 
exceede, but to bee exceeded with recompences. And that in 
thus doing hee should not onely not be beloved, but (in a 
manner) worshipped of his subjects, neither shoulde he neede 
to commit the guarde of his person to straungers, for his owne 
(for the better safegard and profitte of themselves) would guarde 
him in their owne person: and each man woulde willingly 
obey the lawes, when they should see him to obey them him- 

^ ‘^LTicke’*: cf. ‘‘fortune.** ® '* For being” : cf. “lest he be.** 

* Cf . “ judicious inequality.*’ 

4 “DtTO'hi- nAf- fflilwaipQ** t ef. ‘*alwavs oucht not.” 
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selfe, and be (as it were) an uncorrupted keeper and minister 
of them. 

And so shall he make all men to conceive such an assured 
confidence of him^ that if he should happen otherwhile to goe 
beyond them in anie point, every one woulde know it were done 
for a good intent: the selfe same respect and reverence they 
woulde have to his will, as they have to the lawes. And thus 
should the Citizens mindes bee tempered in such sorte, that the 
good would not seeke for more than is requisite, and the bad 
shouide not bee able.^ 

Because many times aboundance of wealth is cause of great 
destruction, as in poore Italy, which hath been and still is, 
a pi ay and bootie in the teeth of straunge nations, as well for 
the ill government, as for the aboundance of riches that is in it. 

Therefore the best way were, to have the greater part of the 
Citizens, neither verie wealtiiie, nor verye poore: because the 
overwealthie many time waxe stiffe necked and recklesse,^ the 
poore, desperate and picking.® But the meane sorte lye not in 
waite for others, and live with a quiet mind that none lye in 
waite for them. And where this meane sorte are the greater 
number, they are withall the mightier. And thcrfore neither the 
poore nor rich can worke any conspiracie against the Prince, 
or against others, nor move sedition. 

Wherefore to avoide this evill, the most surest way is univer- 
sally to maintaine a meane. 

I woulde counsell him therefore to use these and many other 
remedies for the purpose, that in the minde of the subjects 
there spring not a longing after new matters and alteration of 
state, which most commonly they doe, either for gaine, or els 
for promotion that they hope upon, or for losse, or els for some 
toile that they be afearde of. And these sturres in their mindes 
be engendred sometime of hatred and despite that maketh them, 
desperate for the wronges and unshamefull dealing that they 
teceive through the covetousnesse, pride and crueltie, or un- 
lawful! lust of the higher powers: otherwhile of a contempt and 
litle regarde that ariseth in them through negligence and ill 
handling and lacke of foresight in Prince^. 

And these two faults must be preveted with purchasing him 
the love of the people, and authority, which is done in rewarding 
and prompting the good, and in finding wisely a remedie, and 
sometime with rigour, that the evill and seditions waxe not 
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great: the which thing is easier to be stopped before they come 
to it^ than to plucke them down againe after they are once 
on loft. 

And I would say, to restraine the people from running into 
those inconveniences, there is no better way than to keepe 
them from ill customes, and especially such as be put in use, 
and creepe in unawares by litle and litle, because they be 
secrete infections that corrupt cities before a man can not onely 
remedie them, but spye them out. 

With such meanes I would counsel the Prince to doe his best 
to preserve his subjects in quiet estate, and to give them the 
goods of the mind, and of the bodie, and of fortune: but them 
of^ the bodie and of fortune, that they exercise them of the 
minde: which the greater and plentier they be, so much the 
more profitable be they: that happeneth not in them of the 
bodie, nor of fortune. 

In case therefore the subjects be good and of worthinesse, 
and well bent to the end of happinesse, that prince shall be a 
verie great Lorde: for that is a true and a great governmet, 
under the which the subjects be good, well ruled, and w^ell 
commanded. 

Then the Lord Caspar, I suppose ^ (quoth hee) that he should 
be but a small Lorde, under whom the subjectes were all good. 
For in every place there be few good. 

The Lorde Octavian answered: In case some certain Circe 
should turn into wilde beastes all the French kings subjects, 
woulde not you thinke him a small Lord for all he raigned over 
so many thousand beastes? And contrariwise, if onely the Cattel 
that scatter abroad feeding about our mountaines here, might 
become wise men, and valiant gentlemen, wmulde not you 
thinke that y® heardmen that shoulde governe them and have 
them obedient to- them, of heardmen were become great 
Lords. 

You may see then, that not the multitude of subjectes, but 
the worthinesse of them maketh princes great. 

The Dutchesse, the Ladie Emilia, and all the rest gave very 
diligent care to the £. Octavians talke for a good while together, 
but after hee had here made a litle stoppe, as though hee had 
made an end of his talke, the Lorde Cesar Gonzaga said. 

Certesse (my Lord Octavian) it can not be saide, but your 
lessons be good and profitable: yet should I believe, that if yee 
in<itnirted vour Prince with them, yee deserve rather the name 
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of a good scholemaister than of a good Courtier: and hee of a 
good governour rather than of a good Prince. 

Yet my meaning is not, but that the care of Princes should be 
to have their people well ruled with justice and good usages, 
notwithstanding it may be sufficient for them (in my minde) 
to choose out good ministers to execute these kinde of matters, 
but the verie office of them is farre higher. 

Therfore if I thought my seife to be the excellent courtier 
that these Lordes have fashioned, and in my Princes favour, 
without perad venture I would never encline him to any vitious 
matter: but to attaine unto the good end you speake of, and 
the wffiich I confirme ought to be the fruite of the Courtiers 
travailes and doinges, I would endevour to put into his heade 
a certaine greatnesse, with that princely sumptuousnesse and 
readinesse of courage, and unconquered prowesse in armes, 
that should make him beloved and reverenced of all men, in 
such wise,^ that for this in especiall he should be famous and 
notable to the world. 

I would shew him also, that hee ought to accompany with 
his greatnesse, a familiar gentle behavior, with a soft and 
lovely kindnesse, and good cast to make much of his subjects 
and straungers discreetly more and lesse according to their 
deserts, observing alwaies notwithstanding the majestie meete 
for his degree, that shoulde not in any point suffer him to 
diminish his authoritie through overmuch abasing, nor yet 
purchase him hatred through overmuch rigorousnesse. 

That he ought to be full of liberality and sumptuous, and 
give unto every man without stint, for God (as they say) is the 
treasurer of freeharted Princes: make gorgeous banquets, feastes, 
games, people pleasing shewes, keepe a great number of faire 
horses for profit in warre, and for pleasure in peace: Haukes, 
houndes, and all other matters that belong to the contentation 
of great Princes and the people. As in our dayes we have seene 
the Lorde Francis Gonzaga marquesse of Mantua^ do, which in 
these things seemeth rather king of all Italy, than Lord over 
one Citie. 

I would assay also to bring him to make great buildings both 

*Cf. “to such a degree.'^ 

® Francesco Gonzaga (bom 1466, died 1519), Marquess of Mantua, and 
a brother of “my Lady Duchess.” CastigUone left his court in 1504 for that 
off Urbino, and remained in his displeasure (which at one time threatened 
imprisonment) until 1516, when their old relationahin was rpstnr#»d lrhi« 
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for his honour in life, and to give a memorie of him to his 
posteritie, as did duke Fredericke in this noble pallace, and 
now doeth Pope July in the temple of Saint Peier, and the way 
that goetli from the pallace to his house of pleasure Belvedere, 
and many other buildings, as also the old aunoient Romanes 
did, whereof so many remnants are to be seene about Rome, 
Naples, Pozzolo, Baie, Civita vecchia, Porto, and also out of 
Italy, and so many other places, w’hich be a great witnesse of 
the prowesse of those divine courages. 

So did Alexander the great in like manner, which noc satisfied 
with the fame that he got him worthily for subduing the worlde 
with martiall prowesse, built Alexandria in Egypt, Bucephalia 
in India, and other Cities in other Countries; and entended to 
bring the moimtaine Athos into the shape of a man, and in the 
left hand of him to builde a very large Citie, and in the right 
a great bolle, into the wliich should gather all the rivers that 
ranne from it, and thence should fall dowme towarde the sea, 
a purpose in very deed princely and meete for the great 
Alexander. 

These thing es (thinke I) my Lord Octavian, become a noble 
and a right Prince, and shall make him both in peace and w’arre 
most triumphant, and not put him in the head of such par- 
ticular and small matters, and have a respect to take weapon 
In hand onely to conquere and vanquish such as deserve to be 
conquered, or to profit his subjects withall, or to dispossesse 
them that governe not as they ought. 

For in case that the Romanes, jMexander, Hannibal and the 
rest had had these respects, they shoulde never have reached 
to the toppe of the glory they did. 

The Lorde Octavian answered them smiling: such as had not 
these respects should have done the better in case they had had 
them: although if ye consider well, ye shall finde that many 
had them: especially those auncientest of olde time, as Theseus 
and Hercules: 

And thinke not that Procustes, Scyron, Caccus, Diomides, 
■^Antheus, and Gerion were any other than cruell and wicked 
tyrants, against wtom these noble couraged Demigods kept 
continuall and mortall warre. 

And therefore for ridding the world of such intolierable 
monsters (for tyrants ought not to bee called by other name) 
unto Hercules were made temples, and sacrifices, and goodly 
honours given him, because the benefit to roote up tyrants is 
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farre greater rewarde, than whatsoever is meete for a mortall 
man. 

And of them you have named. Doe you not thinke that 
Alexander did profitte with his victories the vanquished? since 
he so traded those barbarous Nations which hee overcame with 
such good manners, that of wilde beastes he made them men? 
He built many beautifull Cities in Countries ili inhabited, 
planting therein civil kinde of living, and (as it were) coupled 
Asia and Europe together with the bond of amitie and holy 
lawes, so that the vanquished by him were more happie than 
the rest. 

Because among some hee brought in matrimonie: among 
other, husbandrie: among other, Religion: among other, not to 
slay, but to make much of their parents in their old age: 
among other, the refraining from bedding with their mothers, 
and a thousand other matters, that might be saide for a witnesse 
of the profit which his victories brought unto the world. 

But leaving aside them of olde time, what enterprise were 
more noble, more glorious, and also more profitable, than if 
Christians would bende their force to conquere the infidels: 
would you not thinke that this war prosperously atchieved, 
and being the cause of so many a thousand to be brought 
from the false sect of Mahumet to the light of the Christian 
truth, it should be a profit as well to the vanquished, as to 
the subduers? 

•And undoubtedly, as Themistocles in times past being 
banished out of his countrie, and embraced of the king of 
Persia, and much made of, and honoured with infinite and most 
rich gifts, said unto his traine: Oh sirs, we had beene undone, 
had wee not beene undone,^ even so might then the Turkes and 
the Moores speak the verie same with good cause, for that in 
their losse should consist their welfare. 

This happinesse therefore (I hope) we shall come to the sight 
of, if God graunt so long life to Monseigneur d’Angoulesme, 
that he may come to y® croune of Fraunce, who sheweth such 
a hope of himself e, as foure nights agoe the Lorde Julian spake 
of. And to the crowne of England the Lcfrde Henry prince of 
Wales, who presently groweth under his most noble father, in 
all kind of vertue, like a tender Impe under the shadow of an 
texcellent tree, and laden with fruite to renue him much more 
beautifull and plenteous when the time shall come. 
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For as our Castilio writeth from thence/ and promiseth at his 
returne to tell us more at the full^ a man can judge no iesse^but 
that nature was willing in this prince to shew her cunning, in 
one bodie alone so many excellent vertues, as were sufficient 
to decke out infinit. 

Then saide maister Bernard Bibiena: A very great hope of 
himselfe promiseth also the Lord Charles prince of Spaine, who 
not yet fully ten yeares of age, declareth now such a wit, and 
so certaine tokens of goodnesse, wisedom, modestie, noble 
courage and of every vertue, that if the Empire of Christendom 
(as it is thought) come to his handes, it is to be reckened upon, 
that hee will darken the name of many Emperors of olde 
time, and in renowne be compared to the most famous that 
ever were in the world. 

The Lorde Octavian proceeded, I believe therefore that God 
hath sent such and so heavenly Princes upon the earth, and 
made them one like another in youth, in mightinesse of armes, 
in state, in handsomnesse and disposition of person, that they 
may also bee minded alike in this good purpose and in case 
any manner envie or strife of matching others arise at anye 
time among them, it shall be, who shall be the first, and most 
enclined and most couragious in so glorious an enterprise. 

But let us leave this kind of talke, and returne unto our 
owne. Unto you therefore (my Lord Cesar) I say, that such 
thinges as you would have the Prince to doe, be very great and 
worthie much praise. But you must understand that if hee be 
not skilfull in that I have saide hee ought to have a knowledg 
in, and have not framed his minde in this wise, and bent it to 
the w^ay of vertue, it shall be hard for him to have the know- 
ledge to be noble couraged, liberal, just, quicke spirited, wise, 
or to have any other of those qualities that belong unto him: 
neither woulde I have him to be such a one for any other 
thing, but to have the understanding to put in use these 
conditions. 

For as they that builde bee not all good workemen: so they 
that give, be not ail liberall : for vertue never hurteth any man : 
and many there be, tliat lay hand on other mens goods to give, 

i Castilio ”—Castiglione. He had retiimed, bizt pretends that he was 
yet away. 

* A vain, if pions hope. Sir Walter Raleigh, bom almost in their time, 
later commented upon what the world must needs expect when its rule 
was shared out among such sparks. “M. d’Angoulesme” became Francis I. 
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and so are lavish of an other mans substance. Some give to 
them they ought not^ and leave in wretchednesse and misery 
such as they be bound to. Other give with a certaine ill will^ 
and (as it were) with a despite, so that it is knowne they doe it, 
because they can doe none other. Other doe not onely not 
keepe it secrete, but they call witnesse of it, and (in a manner) 
cause their liberalities to bee cryed. Other foolishly at a sodaine 
empty the fountaine of liberalitie, so that afterwarde they can 
use it no more. 

Therefore in this point (as in all other matters) hee must 
have a knowledge, and governe himselfe with the wisedom that 
is a companion unto all the other vertues, which for that they 
are in the middle, be nigh unto the two extremities, that 
be vices. 

Wherefore hee that hath not knowledge runeth soone into 
them. For as it is a hard matter in a circle to find out the pricke 
in the centre, which is the middle, so is it hard to find out the 
pricke of vertue placed in the middle between two extreeme 
vices, the one for the overmuch, and the other for the over litle. 

And unto these we are enclined, sometime to the one, sometime 
to the other: and this is knowne by the pleasure and griefe that 
is felt within us, for through the one wee doe the thing that 
we ought not, and through the other wee leave undone that 
which we ought to doe: although pleasure bee much more 
dangerous, because our judgement is soone led by it to be 
corrupted. But because the perseverance^ how farre a man is 
wide from the centre of vertue, is a hard matter, we ought by 
litle and litle to draw backe of our selves to the contrary parte 
of this extremitie, which wee know we be enclined unto, as 
they doe, that make straight crooked staves, for by that means 
we shall draw nigh unto vertue, which is placed (as I have 
saide) in that pricke of the meane. 

Whereby it commeth that by many waies we be wide, and 
by one alone we doe our office and duetie: like as Archers by 
one way alone hitte the marke, and by many misse the pricke. 
Therefore oftentimes a Prince to be gentle and lowly, doth many 
thinges contrarie to comelinesse, and so Sumbleth himselfe that 
he is nought set by. 

Some other to shew a grave majestie with authoritie according, 
becommeth cruel and untollerable. 

Some one, to be counted eloquet, entreth into a thousand 
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eare to him selfe^ so that other men can not for lothsomnesse 
heare him. 

Therefore my (Lord Cesar) doe you not call a small matter 
any thing that may better a Prince^ how small so ever it be. 
Nor thinke that I judge it to bee in the reproof e of my lessons, 
where you say, that a good governour might better thus bee 
formed, than a good Prince. 

For perhaps there can not be a greater praise nor more comely 
for a Prince, than to call him a good governour. 

Therefore if it should fall to m3" lotte to instruct him, he 
shoulde have a care not one!}’ to goveme the matters alreadie 
spoken of, but also farre lesser, and understand in peecemeale 
whatsoever belongeth to his people, as much as were possible: 
and never credit nor trust an3" officer so much, as to give him 
the bridle wholy into his hands, and the disposing of the 
^\hole government. 

For no man is most apt to all things. And much more hurt 
commeth of the light belief e of Princes, than of mistrusting, 
which otherwhile doth not onely not hurt, but oftentimes profiteth 
exceedingly. Yet in this point a good judgement is ver}" neces- 
sarie in a Prince, to discerne who deserveth to bee put in 
trust, and who not, 

I would he shoulde have a care to understand the doings, 
and to bee an overseer of his officers and ministers. To breake 
and to ende controversies among his subjects. To take up 
matters betweene them, and to knitte them together in allyance 
by marriage. To provide so, that the citie may be all joyned 
together and agreeing in amitie, like a privat house, well peopled, 
not poore, quiet, and full of good artificers. To shew favour to 
marchant men, and to helpe them also with stockes.^ To be 
liberall and honourable in house keeping ^ toward straungers and 
relegious persons. To temper all superfluous matters, because 
through the offences committed in these thinges, albeit they 
appeare but small, Cities many times fall in decay. 

Therefore it is reason that the Prince set a stint to the over 
sumptuous buildinges of private men, banquetings, unmeasur- 
able dowries of womdh, their riotous excesse,^ their pompe in 
jewels and apparell, which is nothing els but a token of their 
follie. 

For (beside that through ambition and malice that one of 
th^'^rn KpflrPth another, they many times lavish out their live- 
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lode and husbandes substance, otherwhile for some pretie jeweil 
or other matter of fancie) sometime they sell their honestie to 
him that wili.buye it. 

Then saide maister Bernard Bibiena smiling: You beginne 
(my Lord Octavian) to take the Lord Caspars and Phrisios parte. 

Then the Lord Octavian answered in like manner, smiling. 
The controversie is ended, and I entend not now to renue it. 
Therefore will I speake no more of women, but returne to 
my Prince. 

Phrisio. answered: You may now leave him hardly, and bee 
contented to have him such a one as you have instructed him. 
For doubtlesse it were an easier matter to find out a woman of 
the qualities the Lorde Julian hath spoken of, than a prince of 
the qualities you woulde have in him. 

Therefore (I feare me) he is like the common weale of Plato, 
and wee shall never see such a one, unlesse it bee perhaps 
in heaven.. 

The Lorde Octavian answered: thinges possible, though they 
be hard, yet is it to bee hoped that they may be : therefore may 
we yet perhaps see him upon the earth in our time. 

For although the heavens be so scant in bringing forth 
excellent princes, that in so many hundred yeares wee doe 
scantly see one, yet may this good lucke happen to us. 

Then saide Count Lewis: I have a good hope of it. For beside 
the three great ones that wee have named, of whom may be 
hoped it that belongeth to the high degree of a perfect Prince, 
there be also now a daies in Italy certaine Princes children, 
which although they be not like to have such power, may hap 
will supply it with vertue : and he that among them all declareth 
a more towardnesse, and promiseth of him selfe a greater hope 
than any of the rest (me thinke) is the L. Fredericke Gonzaga 
sonne and heire to the Marquesse of Mantua, and Nephew to 
our Dutchesse here. 

For beside the honest inclination to good nourture, and the 
discretion that he declareth in these tender yeares, they that 
have the bringing up of him, reporte such wonderous thinges, 
as touching his being wittie, desirous of glorie, stoutharted, 
courteous, freeharted, friendly to justice, so that of so good a 
beginning, there can not be looked for but a very good ende. 

"Then Phrisio, well, no more of this (quoth he) we, will pray 
unto God that we may see this your hope fulfilled. 
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You have now heard Madam (quoth he) what I am able to say 
of the end of y® Courtier, wherein though I have not satisfied 
in all pointes, it shall suffice me yet, that I have shewed, that 
some other perfection may be given him beside the matters 
which these Lordes have spoken of, who (I believe) have left 
out both this and whatsoever I am able to say, not because 
they knew it not better than I, but because they were loth to 
take the paines. 

Therefore will I give them leave to goe forwarde, if they 
have anye thing els left behinde to bee saide. 

Then said the Dutchesse: Beside that it is late (for within 
a while it will bee time for us to make an ende for this night) me 
thinke, we ought not to mingle any other talke with this, wherein 
you have gathered together such sundrie and goodly matters, 
that concerning the end of Courtlinesse, it may be saide, that 
you are not onely the perfect Courtier wffiom we seeke for, and 
able to instruct your Prince well, but also (if fortune be so 
favourable on your side) ye may be the good prince your selfe, 
which should not be without great profit to your Countrie.^ 

Then laughed the Lorde Octavian, and said : perhaps (madam) 
were I in that estate, it would be with me as it is with many 
others that can better say well, than doe well. 

Here after a little debating of the matter to and fro among 
the company, with certaine contentions tending to the com- 
mendation of that that had beene spoken, and agreeing on all 
hands not yet to be bed time, the Lord Julian saide smyling. 

Sladam, I am so very an enimie to craft and guile, that 
needes must I speake against the Lord Octavian : who for that 
hee is (as I much doubt him) a secret conspiratour with the 
Lord Caspar against women, hath overshot him selfe in com- 
mitting two errors (in mine opinion) very great: whereof the 
one is, that meaning to prefer the Courtier before the gentle- 
woman of the pallace, and to make him to passe those bounds, 
that she is not able to reach to, he hath also preferred him 
before the Prince, which is most unseemely. The other, that he 
hath given him such an ende, that it is evermore hard and 
otherwhile unpossible*" for him to come by it: and yet when he 
doth come by it, he ought not to have the name of a Courtier. 

^ These lines were written after Ottaviano Fregoso — “the L. Octavian’^ 
—had been elected Doge of Genoa, dispossessing the French (Opdycke, 
414). Francis I. regained the city in 1515, but continued him as governor 
In 1523 »“L. Charles^ (see pp. 291-3), now Charles V, captured and 
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I can not see^ quoth the Ladie Emilia^ how it is hard or 
unpossible for the Courtier to come by this his end, nor 
yet how the Lord Octavian hath preferred him before the 
Prince. 

Graunt it him not, answered the Lord Octavian: for I have 
not preferred y® Courtier before the Prince. And as touching 
the end of courtlinesse, I dare undertake that I am not over- 
seene in any point 

Then answ^ered the Lorde Julian: You can not say (my L. 
Octavian) that alwaies the cause, by the which the effect is such 
as it is, is no more such as the effect is.^ Therefore needes must 
the Courtier, by whose instruction the Prince must bee of such 
an excellencie, bee more excellent than the Prince: and in this 
wise shall hee be also of a more worthinesse than the Prince 
himselfe, which is most unfitting. 

Then concerning the ende of Courtlinesse, that which you 
have spoken may follow when there is litle betweene the age 
of the Prince and the Courtiers : yet very hardly, for where there 
is small difference of age, it is likely there is also small difference 
of knowledge. But in case the Prince be olde and the Courtier 
yong: it is meete that the olde Prince know more than the 
yong Courtier, and w'here this followeth not alwaies, it fol- 
loweth sometime, and then is the end which you have appointed 
to the Courtier unpossible. 

In case againe the Prince be yong, and the Courtier aged, 
much adoe shall the Courtier have to win him the good will 
of the Prince with those qualities that you have given him. 
For (to say the truth) feates of armes and the other exercises 
belong unto yong men, and be not comely in age : and musicke, 
dauncing, feastings, sportings, and love, be matters to be laughed 
at in olde men, and (me thinke) to an instructor of the life and 
manners of a Prince, who ought to bee a grave person and of 
authoritie, ripe in years and experience, and if it were possible, 
a good Philosopher, a good Captaine, and to have the know- 
ledge almost of every thing, it is most seemely. 

Wherfore he that instructeth a Prince^ (I believe) ought not 
to bee called a Courtier, but deserveth a farre greater and a 
more honourable name. 

Therefore (my Lord Octavian) pardon me, in case I have 
opened this your craftie conveyance, which I thinke my selfe 
bound to do, for the honour of my woman, whom you would 
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have to bee of lesse worthinesse than this courtier of yours, 
and I will none of that. 

The L. Octavian laughed and saide; I more prayse it were 
for the gentlewoman of the pallace (my Lorde Julian) to exalt 
her so much that she may bee equall with the Courtier, than 
so much to debase the Courtier that hee shoulde bee equal! 
with the gentlewoman of the pallace: for it were not unfit for 
the woman also to instruct her Ladie, and with her to draw 
to the same end of Courtlinesse, w^hich I have said is meete 
for the Courtier with his Prince. But you seeke more to dis- 
praise the Courtier, than to praise the gentlewoman of the 
pallace. 

Therefore shall it become me also to take parte with the 
Courtier. Nowe to make you aunswere to your objections, you 
shall understand that I have not sayde, that the instruction of 
the Courtier ought to be the only cause why the Prince should 
bee such a one, for in case he be not inclined of nature and apt 
to be such a one, all diligence and exhortation of y® Courtier 
were in vaine. As in like maner every good husbandman should 
labor in vaine, that woulde take in hande to till and sowe wyth 
good graine the barraine sand of the Sea, because this barren- 
nesse in that place is naturall. But when to the good seede in a 
fruitfull soyle with the temperatenes of ayre and raine meete 
for the season of the yere, there is also applied the diligece of 
mans husbandinge the grounde, alwayes great aboundaunce of 
come is seene to spring plenteously: yet for all this, is it to be 
said that the husbandman alone is the cause of it, although 
without hym all the other thinges doe little or nothing helpe 
the purpose. 

There bee therefore many Princes, that would be good in 
case their minds were wel tilled, and of them speake I, not of 
such as be like the barraine Countrey, and of nature so farre 
wide from good conditions, that no teaching wer able to frame 
their mind to a right trade. 

And forsomuch as (as we have already sayde) such customes 
and properties be ingendred in us, as our doings are,^ and vertue 
consisteth in Soing and practise, it is not unpossible nor any 
marvel, that the Courtier shoulde traine his Prince in many 
vertues, as justice, liberalitie, noble courage, the practising 
whereof hee through his greatnesse may lightly put in use, 
and make it custome,* which the Courtier can not doe, because 
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And thus the Prince inclined to vertue by y® Courtier^ may 
become more vertuous than the Courtier: beside that^ you must 
conceive that the whetstone which cutteth not a whit^ doth 
yet make a toole sharpe; therefore although the Courtier in- 
structeth his Prince, yet (me thinke) it is not to be saide that he 
is of a more worthinesse than his Prince. 

That the ende of this Courtier is hard, and sometime un- 
possible, and that when the Courtier doth come, he ought not 
to be named a Courtier, but deserveth a greater name, I tell you 
plainely, that I deny not this hardnesse, because it is no lesse 
hard to find out so excellent a Courtier, than to come by suet 
an end. 

Yet by reason (me thinke) the unpossiblenesse of the matter 
lyeth not in the point that you have alleaged. For in case the 
Courtier bee so yong that he hath not understanding in the 
thing, which he ought to have a knowledge in, it is not to the 
purpose to speake of him, because he is not the Courtier that 
we entreat upon, neither is it possible for him that must have 
a sight in so manye things to be very yong. And if it happen 
moreover the Prince to bee so wise and good of himselfe, that he 
needeth no exhortatios or councell of others (although it be 
so hard a matter as every man knoweth) it sufficeth that the 
Courtier be such a one, as if his prince had need, he coulde 
make him vertuous: and then may he in effect fulfill the other 
part, not to suffer him to be deceived, and to worke that ever- 
more he may understand the truth of every thing, and bolster 
him against flatterers, and railers, and al such as should endevour 
1 to corrupt his minde with honest delights. And in this wise shall 
he yet come by a part of his ende though hee can not practise 
the whole. 

Which can not bee justly laide to him for a fault, since he 
refraineth the doing of it upon so good a ground. For were an 
excellent Phisition in place where al were found and in health, 
a man ought not therefore to say, that the Phisition (although 
he cured no diseased) wanted of Ixis end. 

Wherefore as the Phisitions respect ought to l^e the health 
of men, even so the Courtiers, the vertue of his rrince: and it 
sufficeth them both to have this ende inwardly graft in them,^ 
when the want of uttering it outwardly in practise is occasioned 
by the subject, to the which this end is directed. 

But in case the 'Courtier were* so olde, that it became him not 
fri Ka# Haiti pr in rrmc;irke. feastinsTs. soartfnsfes. martiall feates, 
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and the other sleights of the bodie, yet can it not be saide not- 
withstanding^ that it were unpossible for him to enter that 
way in favour with his Prince: for where his age taketh aw^ay 
the practising of those thinges, it taketh not away the under- 
standing of them, and if he have practised them in his youth, 
it maketh him to have so much the more perfect judgement in 
them, and giveth a knowledg to teach them his Prince so much 
the more perfectly, as yeares and experience bring knowledge 
of all thinges with them. 

And thus shall the aged Courtier, although hee exercise rtot 
the qualities that he is endowed withall, come by his end at 
length, to instruct well his prince. And in case you will not call 
him a Courtier, it shall nothing offend me: for nature hath not 
appointed such narrow boundes to the dignities of men, that 
one may not come up from one to another. 

Therefore many times meane souldiers arise to bee Captaines : 
private men, Kinges: priests. Popes: and scholers, maisters: 
and so with their degree or dignitie, they take their name 
accordingly. Wherefore perhaps a man may say, that to become 
the instructer of a Prince, were the ende of a Courtier, although 
I perceive not who should refuse this name of a perfect Courtier, 
which (in my minde) is worthie very great praise. 

And I can not see but Homer, as hee fashioned two most 
excellent personages for example of mans life, the one in prac- 
tises, which was Achilles, the other in passions and sufferances, 
which was Ulisses: even so in like manner minded to fashion a 
perfect courtier (which was Phcenix) who after rehersall of his 
loves and many other matters of youth, declareth that he was 
sent to Achilles by his father Peieus, to be in his company, and 
to teach him to speake, and to doe : which is nothing els but the 
end that we have appointed for our Courtier. 

Neither can I thinke that Aristotle and Plato tooke scorne 
of the name of a perfect Courtier, because it is plainely to be 
scene that they practised the deeds of Courtiership, and gave 
themselves to this end, the one with the great Alexander, the 
other with the kinges of Sicilia. 

And because it is the office of a good Courtier to know the 
nature and inclination of his Prince, and so according to the 
businesse, and as occasion serveth with slightnesse^ to enter in 
favour with him (as we have saide) by those waies that make 
him a sure entrie, and afterwarde bend him to vertue. Aristotle 
so well knew the nature of Alexander, and with slightnesse 
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framed him selfe so well thereafter that he was beloved and 
honoured of him more than a father. 

Wherefore among many other tokens that Alexander shewed 
him for a witnesse of his good will, he caused Stagira the citie 
where hee was borne, once destroyed, to bee builded new againe. 
And Aristotle, beside the directing him to that glorious ende, 
that was to make the world onely a general ^ countrie, and all 
men as one people, .that should live in amitie and agreement 
together, under one government and one law, that like the 
sunne, should generally give light to all, hee instructed him in 
the natural sciences, and in the vertues of the mind full and 
wholy, that he made him most wise, most manly, most conti- 
nent, and a true morall Philosopher, not in wordes onely, 
but in deedes. 

For there can not be imagined a more noble Philosophic, than 
to bring to a civill trade of living such wilde people as were the 
inhabitants of Bactria and Caucasus, India, and Scythia, and 
to teach them matrimony, husbandrie, to honour their fathers, 
to abstaine from robbing and killing, and from other naughtie 
conditions, and to builde so many noble cities in strange 
countries, so that infinite through those lawes were brought 
from a wilde life to live like men. 

And of these thinges in Alexander, the author was Aristotle, 
in practising the waies of a good Courtier: the which Calisthenes 
coulde not do, for all Aristotle shewed him the way of it, who 
because he was a right pliilosopher, and so sharpe a minister of 
the bare truth without mingling it with courtlinesse, hee lost 
his life and profited not, but rather gave a slaunder to 
Alexander. 

With the very same way of Courtlinesse Plato framed Dion * 
the Syracusan. But when he met afterward with Dionysius the 
tyrant, like a booke all full of faultes and errors, and rather 
needfull to be cleane blotted out, than altered or corrected, 
because it was not possible to scrape out of him that blot of 
tyranny wherewithal! he was stained so long together, he 
would not practise therein the waies of Courtiership, for he 
thought they shoulde be all in vaine. 

The which our Courtier ought to doe also, if his chaunce 
be to serve a prince of so ill a nature, that by loi:i^ custome is 
growne in use with vices, as they that have the consumption 
of the lunges with their disease. For in this case he ought to 
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practises, or ieeie the hartgriefe that ali good men have which 
serve the wicked. 

Here when the Lord Octavian had made a stay, the Lorde 
Caspar saide: I had not thought out Courtier had beene so 
worthie a personage. But since Aristotle and Plato be his mates, 
I judge no man ought to disdaine this name any more. 

Yet wote I not whether I may believe that Aristotle and 
Plato ever daunced, or were Musitions in ali their life time, or 
practised other feates of chivairie. 

The Lorde Octavian answered: almost it is not lawful to 
thinke that these two divine wits were not skilful in every thing, 
and therefore it is to be presupposed, that they practised what 
ever belonged to Courtlinesse. 

For where it commeth to purpose, they so penne the matter, 
that the verie crafts masters themselves know by their writinges, 
that they understood the whole, even the pith and innermost 
roots. 

Wherefore to a Courtier or instructer of a prince (how ever 
ye lust to terme him) that tendeth to the good ende which we 
have spoken of, it is not to be saide, but that all the good 
qualities which these Lordes have given him doe belong, though 
he were never so grave a Philosopher or holy in liis manners 
because they strive not against goodnesse, discretion, know- 
ledge and will, in ail age, and in all time and place. 

Then the Lorde Caspar, I remember (quoth he) that these 
Lordes, yesternight reasoning of the Courtiers qualities, did 
allow hirh to be a lover, and in making a rehersall of as much as 
hetherto hath beene spoken, a man may picke out a conclusion. 
That the Courtier (which with his. worthinesse and credit must 
encline his prince to vertue) must in manner of necessitie bee 
aged, for knowledge commeth verye seldom times before yeares, 
and especially in matters that be learned with experience: I can 
not see, when he is well drawne in yeares, how it will stand well 
with him to be a lover, considering (as it hath beene saide the 
other night) Love frameth not with olde men, and the trickes 
that in yong men be galantnesse, courtesie and precisenesse ^ so 
acceptable to women,* in them are mere follies, and fondnesse 
to bee iahghed at, and purchase him that useth them hatred 
of women, and mockes of others. 

Therefore in case this your Aristotle and olde Courtier were 
a lover, and practised the feates that yong lovers doe (as some 
that we have scene in our dayes) I feare me, he would forget to 
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teacli his Prince: and perad venture boyes would mocke ium 
behinde his backe, and women would have none other delight 
in him^ but to make him a jesting stocke. 

Then saide the Lord Octavian: Smce ail the other qualities 
appointed to the Courtier are meete for him^ although hee be 
olde, mee thinke we shoulde not then barre him from ins 
happinesse to love. 

Nay rather, quoth the Lorde Caspar, to take his love from 
him, is a perfection over and above, ^ and making him to live 
happily out of miserie and wretchednesse. 

Maister Peter Bembo said: remember you not (my Lord 
Caspar) that the Lord Octavian declared the other night in 
his devise of pastimes, although he be not skilluli in love, to 
know yet that there be some Lovers, which reckon the disdaines, 
the angers, the debates and torments which they receive of 
their Ladies, sweete? Whereupon hee required to bee taught 
y® cause of this sweetnesse. 

Therefore in case our Courtier (though he bee olde) were 
kindled with those loves that bee sweete without any bitter 
smacke, he should feele no nuserie nor wretchednesse at all. 
And being wise, as we set case he is, he should nrn be deceived 
in thinking to be meete for him whatsoever wert meete for 
yong men. 

But in loving should perhaps love after a sorte, that might 
not oneiy bring him in sla.under, but to much praise and happi- 
nesse, without any lothsomnesse at all, the which very seldom 
or (in a manner) never happeileth to yong men; and 'So should 
he neither lay aside the teaching of hts Prince, nor yet commit 
any thing that should deserve the mocking of boyes. 

Then spake the Dutchesse: I am glad (maister Peter), that 
you have not beene much troubled in our reasonings this night, 
for now we may be the bolder to give you in charge to speake, 
and to teach the Courtier this so happie a love, which bringeth 
withqit neither slaunder, nor any inconveniencie: for perhaps 
it shall be one of the necessariest and profitablest qualities that 
hetherto hath beene given him, therefore speake of good felow- 
ship as much as you know therein. 

Maister Peter laughed and saide: I wouxa be loath (madam) 
where I say that it is lawfuil for old men to love, it should be 
an* occasion for these Ladies to thinke mee > olde: therefore 
hardly give ye this enterprise to an other. 

ThciDntchesse answered: you ought not to refuse to>be counted 
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old in knowledge, though ye be yong in yeares. Therefore say on, 
and excuse your selfe no more. 

Maister Peter saide: surely (madam) if I must entreate upon 
this matter, I must first goe jtske counsel! of my Hermit Lavinello.^ 
The Ladle Emilia saide then haife in anger; There is never 
a one in ail the company so disobedient as you be (maister 
Peter) therefore shoulde the Dutchesse doe well to chastice 
you somewhat for it, 

Maister Peter saide smiling: for love of God (madam) be not 
angry with me, for 1 will say what ever you will have me. Goe 
to, say on then, answered the Ladie Emilia, 

Then maister Peter after a whiles silence, somewhat setling 
himseife as though he should entreat upo a waightie matter, 
saide thus: My Lordes, to shew that olde men may love not 
oneiy without slaunder, but otherwhile more happily than yong 
men, I must be enforced to make a iitle discourse to declare 
what love is, and wherein consisteth the happinesse that lovers 
may have. Therfore I beseech you give the hearing with heede- 
fulnesse, for I hope to make you understand, that it were not 
unfitting lor anie man here to bee a lover, in case he were 
fifteene or twentie yeares eider than M* Morelio. 

And here after they had laughed a while, M. Peter proceeded. 
I say therefore that according as it is defined of the wise men of 
oide time. Love is nothing else but a certaine coveting to enjoy 
beautie: and for somuch as coveting iongeth for nothing, but 
for things known, ^ it is requisite that knowledge goe evermore 
before coveting,^ wloich of iiis owne nature willeth the good/ but 
of himseife is blind, and knoweth it not. Therefore hath nature 
so ordained that to every vertue of knowledge^ there is annexed 
a vertue of longing. ’And because in our soule there be three 
manner waies to know, namely, by sense, reason, -and under- 
standing: of sense there ariseth appetite or longing, which is 
common to us with brute beastes: of reason ariseth election or 
choice, which is proper to man; of understanding, by the which 
man may be partner with Angels, ariseth will. 

=^“Laviiiello”: Opdycke ^otes, “a hermit discourses to Lavinello on the 
beauty of mystical Cliristian love” m Bembo’s GU Asolani (Book III.): 
“much of the following disquisition seems to be drawn*,’ iroin that work, 
and from Plato. ‘As Beinbo is known to have revised Th& Couriier before 
pubhcation, we may assume that he was content with the form and sub- 
stance of the discourse here attributed to him *’ 

* Cf. “perceived.** 

^ ‘It IS requisite,’* etc.: cf. “perception must needs always precede 
desire.” 
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Even as therefore the sense knoweth not but sensible matters, 
and that wliich may be felt, so the appetite or coveting oneiy 
deserveth the same: and even as the understanding is bent 
but to behold things that may bee •understood, so is that will 
oneiy fedde with sprituall goods. ’ 

Man of nature indowed with reason, placed (as it were) in 
the middle betweene these two extremities, may through his 
choice inclining to sense, or reaching to understanding, come 
nigh to the coveting sometime of the one, sometime of the 
other part. 

In these sortes therefore may beautie be coveted, the general! 
name wherfore may be applyed to all thinges, either naturall 
or artificial!, that are framed in good proportion, and due 
temper, as their nature beareth. 

But speaking of the beautie that we meane, which is oneiy 
it, that appeareth in bodies, and especially in the face of man, 
and moveth this fervent coveting which wee call Love, we will 
terme it an influence of the heavenly bountifuinesse, the which 
for all it stretcheth over all thinges that be created (like the 
light of the sunne) yet when it findeth out a face well pro- 
portioned, and framed .with a certaine lively agreement of 
several colours, and set forth with lights and shadowes, and 
with an orderly distance and limits of iines,^ thereinto it dis- 
tilleth it selfe and appeareth most welfavored, and decketh 
out and lightneth the subject where it shineth with a marvellous 
grace and glistering (like the sunne beames that strike against 
beautifull plate of fine golde wrought and set with precious 
jewels). 

So that it draweth unto it mens eyes with pleasure, and 
pearcing through them, imprinteth himselfe in the soule, and 
with an unwonted sweetnesse all to stirreth her and deiiteth, 
and setting her on fire maketh her to covet him. 

When the soule then is taken with coveting to enjoy this 
beautie as a good thing, in case she suffer her selfe to be guided 
with the judgement of sense, she falleth into most deepe errours, 
and judgeth the bodie in which beauty Js discerned to be the 
principail cause thereof: whereupon to enjoy it she reckoneth 
it necessarie to joine as inwardly as she can, with that bodie, 
which is false. 

And therfore who so thinketh in possessing the bodie to 
eujQy Beautie, he is farre deceived, and is moved to it, not 
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opinion by the longing of sense. Whereupon the pleasure that 
followeth it, is also false and of necesitie full of errors. 

And therefore into one of the two vices runne all those lovers 
that satisfie their unhonest lusts ^ with y® women whom they love : 
For either as soone as they be come to the coveted ende, they 
not only feele a fulnesse and lothsomnesse, but also conceive a 
hatred against the wight beloved, as though longing repented 
him of his offence, and knowledged the deceite wrought him 
by the false judgement of sense, that made him believe the ill 
to be good ' or els they continue in the \Try same coveting and 
greedinesse, as though they were not in deed come to the end 
which they sought for. And albeit through the blind opinion 
that hath made them dronken (to their seeming) in that instant 
they feele a contentation. as the diseased otherwhile, that dreame 
they drinke of some cleare spring, yet be they not satisfied, 
nor leave of so. 

And because of possessing coveted goodnesse, there ariseth 
alwaies quietnesse and satisfaction in the possessors minde, 
in case this were the true and right ende of their coveting, 
when they possesse it they would be at quietnes and throughly 
satisfied which they he not: but rather deceived through that 
likenesse, they forthwith returne again to unbridled coveting, 
and with the very same trouble which they felt at the first, 
they fall againe into the raging and most burning thirst of the 
thing, that they hope in vaine to possesse perfectly. 

These kinde of lovers therefore love most unluckily,^ for 
either they never come by their covetings, which is a great 
unluckinesse : or els if they doe come by them, they come by 
their hurt, and ende their miseries with other greater miseries: 
for both in the beginning and middle of this love, there is never 
other thing felt, but afflictions, torments, griefes, pining, travaile, 
so that to be wan, vexed with continuall teares and sighes, to 
live with a discontented minde, to be alwaies dumbe, or to 
lament, to covet death, in conclusion most unluckie are the 
properties which (they say) beipng to lovers. 

The cause therefore of this wretchednesse in mens mindes, 
is principally Sense, which in youthfull age beareth most sway, 
because the lustinesse of the flesh and of the bloud, in that 
season addeth unto him even so much force, as it withdraw^eth 
fro reason. 

Therefore doth it easily traine the soule to follow appetite 
or longing, for when she seeth her selfe drowned in the earthly 
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prison, because she is set in the office to governe the bodie, 
she can not of her selfe understand plainly at the first the truth 
of spirituall beholding. Wherefore to compasse the understand- 
ing of thinges, she must goe begge the beginning^ at the senses, 
and therefore she believeth them, and giveth eare to them, 
and is contented to be lead by them, especially when they have 
so much courage, that (in a manner) they enforce her. 

And because they bee deceitfull, they fill her with errours 
and false opinions. Whereupon most commonly it happeneth, 
that yong men be wrapped in this sensuall love, which is a very 
rebel against reason, and therefore they make themselves un- 
worthie to enjoy the favors and benefits which love bestoweth 
upon his true subjects, neither in love feele they any other 
pleasures, than what beastes without reason doe, but much 
more grievous afflictions. 

Setting case therefore this to be so, which is most true, I say, 
that the contrarie chaunceth to them of a more ripe age. For in 
case they, when the soule is not now so much wayed downe 
with the bodily burden, and when the naturall burning aswageth 
and draweth to a warmth, if they be inflamed with beautie, 
and to it bend their coveting, guided by reasonable choice, 
they bee not deceived, and possesse beautie perfectly, and 
therefore through the possessing of it, alwaies goodnesse ensueth 
to them: because beautie is good, and consequently the true 
love of it is most good and holy, and evermore bringeth forth 
good fruites in the soules of them, that with the bridle of reason 
restraine the ill disposition of sense, the which olde men can 
much sooner do than yong. 

It is not therefore out of reason to say, that olde men may 
also love without slander, and more happily, than yong men: 
taking notwithstanding this name Old, not for the age at the 
pits brinke, nor when the cannelles of the bodie be so feeble, 
that the soule can not through them worke her feates, but 
when knowledge in us is in his right strength. 

And I will not also hide this from you : namely, that I suppose, 
where sensuall love in every age is naught, yet in yong men 
it deserveth excuse, and perhaps in some case lawfull: for al- 
though it putteth them in afflictions, dangers, travels, and the 
unfortunatnesse that is said, yet are there many that to winne 
them the good will of their Ladies practise vertuous thinges, 
which fot all they be not bent to a good end, yet are they 
^£food of them selves. 
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And so of that much bittemesse they picke out a litle sweet- 
nesse, and through the adversities 'vhich they sustaine, in the 
ende they acknowledge their errour. 

As I judge therefore, those yong men that bridle their 
appetites, and love -v^dth reason, to be godly: so doe I hold 
excused such as yeelde to sensuall love, whereunto they be so 
encHned through the weakenesse and frailtie of man: so they 
show therein meekenes, courtesie. and prowesse, and the other 
worthie conditions that these Lords have spoken of, and when 
these youthfull yeares bee gone and past, leave it off cleane, 
keeping aloof e from this sensuall coveting as fr 5 the lowest step 
of the stayres, by the which a man* may ascend to true love. 

But in case after they draw in yeares once, they reserve 
still in their colde hart the fire of appetites, and bring stoute 
reason in subjection to feeble sense, it can not be said how much 
they are to be blamed : for like men "without sense they deserve 
with an everlasting shame to be put in the number of un- 
reasonable living creatures, because the thoughts and waies of 
sensuall love bee farre unfitting for npc age. 

Here Bembo paused a while as though he woulde breath 
him, and when all thinges "were whist, maister Morello of Ortona 
saide: And in case there were some olde man more fresh and 
lustie and of a better complexion than many yong men, why 
would you not have it law full for liim to love with the 
that yong men love? 

The Dutchesse laughed and said: If the love of yong men 
bee so unluckie, w^hy would you (maister Morello) that oxde 
men should also love with this unluckinesse? But in case you 
were olde (as these men say you bee) you would not thus 
procure the hurt of olde men. 

Maister Morello answered : the hurt of olde men (me seemeth) 
maister Peter Bembo procureth, who will have them to love 
after a sorte, that I for my part understand not: and (me think) 
the possessing of this beautie which he prayseth so much, with- 
out the bodie, is a dreame. 

Doe you believe maister Morello, quoth then Count Lewis, 
that beautie is al waies so good a thing as maister Peter Bembo 
speaketh of? 

Not I in good sooth, answered maister Morello: But I remember 
rather that I have seene many beautifull women of a most ill 
inclination, craell, and spitefull, arid it seemeth that (in a 
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Count Lewis saide smiling: To you perhaps they seeme cruelly 
because they content you not with it, that you would have. 
But cause maister Peter Bembo to teach you in what sorte olde 
men ought to covet beautie, and what to seeke at their Ladies 
handes, and what to content themselves withal! : and in not 
passing out of these boundes, ye shall see that they shall be^^* 
neither proude nor cruel: and will satisfie you with what you 
shall require. 

Maister Morello seemed then somewhat out of patience, and 
saide: I will not know the thing that toucheth me not. But 
cause you to be taught how the yong men ought to covet this 
beautie, that are not so fresh and lustie as old men be. 

Here Sir Fredericke to pacify maister Morello, and to breake 
their talke, would not suffer Count Lewis to make answere, 
but interrupting him, saide. 

Perhaps maister Morello is not altogether out of the way in 
saying that beautie is not alwaies good, for the beautie of 
women is many times cause of infinit evils in the world, hatred, 
warre, mortalitie, and destruction, whereof the rasing of Troye 
can be a good witnesse. And beautiful! women for the most 
part bee either proude and cruell (as is saide) or unchast, but 
maister Morello would finde no fault with that. 

There be also many wicked men that have the comlinesse 
of' a beautifull countenance, and it seemeth nature hath so 
shaped them, because they may bee the readier to deceive, and 
that this amiable looke were like a baite that covereth the hooke. 

Then maister Peter Bembo, believe not (quoth hee) but 
beautie is alwaies good. Here Count Lewis because he would 
retume againe to his former purpose, interrupted him and 
saide. 

Since maister Morello passeth not to understand that, which 
is so necessarie for him, teach it me, and shew me how olde 
men may come by this happinesse of love, for I will not care 
to be counted olde, so it may profit me. 

Maister Peter Bembo laughed and saide: first will I take the 
error out of these gentlemens minde: and afterwarde will I 
satisfie you also. So beginning a fresh: My Lordes (quoth hee) 
I would not that with speaking ill of beautie, which is a holy 
thing, any of us as prophane»and wicked should purchase him 
the wrath of God. Therefore to give maistef Morello and Sir 
Frederick warning, that they lose not their sight, as Stesichorus 
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whereof is the Centre. And therefore, as there can be no circle 
without a centre, no naore can beautie be without goodnesse. 

Whereupon doth very seldom an ill soule dwell in a beautifull 
bodie. And therefore is the outwarde beautie a true signe of 
the inward e goodnesse, and in bodies this comelines is imprinted 
more and lesse (as it were) for a marke of the soule, whereby 
she is outwardly knowne: as in trees, in which the beautie of 
the buddes giveth a testimonie of the goodnesse of the fruite. 
And the very same happeneth in bodies, as it is scene, that 
Palmestrers ^ by the visage knowe manie times the conditions, 
and otherwhile the thoughts of men. And w^hich is more, in 
beastes also a man may disceme by the face the qualitie of the 
courage, which in the body declareth it selfe as much as it can. 

Judge you how plainely in the face of a Lyon, a horse, and 
an Eagle, a man shall disceme anger, fiercenesse, and stout- 
nesse: in lambes and doves simplenesse and verie innocencie: 
the craftie suttletie in foxes and wolves, and the like (in a 
manner) in all other living creatures. 

The soule therefore for the most part bee also evil, and y^ 
beautifull good. Therefore it may be said that beautie is a 
face pleasant, merrie, comely, and to be desired for goodnesse: 
and foulenesse a face darke, uglesome, unpleasant, and to bee 
shunned for ill. And in case you will consider all thinges, ye 
shall find, that whatsoever is good and profitable, hath also 
evermore the comelinesse of beautie. 

Behold the state of this great Ingin ^ of the worlde, which 
God created for the health and preservation of every thing 
that was made. The heaven rounde besette with so many 
heavely lights : and in the middle, the earth environed with the 
Elements, and upheld with the waight of it selfe: the sunne, 
that compassing about giveth light to the whole, and in winter 
season draweth to the lowermost signe, afterwarde by litle and 
litle climbeth againe to the other part: The moone, that oi him 
taketh her light, according as she draweth nigh, or goeth farther 
from him: And the other five starres, that diverslye keepe the 
very same course. 

These thinges among themselves have such force by the knit- 
ting together of an or3er so necessarily framed, that with altering 
them any one jotte, they should be all lowsed, and the world 
would decay. They have also such beautie and comelinesse, that 
all the wits men have, can not imagin a more beautifull matter 

Thinke now of the shape of man, which may be called a litle 



world : in whom every parcell of his bodie is scene to be neces- 
sarily framed by arte and not by happe, and then the forme 
altogether most beantifull, so that it were a hard matter to 
judge, whether the members, as the eyes, the nose, the mouth, 
the eares, the armes, y® breast, and in like manner the other 
partes, give either more profit to the countenance and the rest 
of the bodie, or comelinesse. The like may bee saide of all 
other living creatures. 

Beholde the feathers of foules, the leaves and boughes of 
trees, which be given them of nature to keepe them in their 
being, and yet have they wdthall a very great slightnesse. 

Leave nature, and come to arte. What thing is so necessarie 
in sayling vessels, as the fore part, the sides, the mainyardes, 
the maste, the sailes, the steme, oares, ankers, and tacklinges? 
All these thinges notwithstanding are so well favoured in the 
eye, that unto who so beholdeth them, they seeme to have 
beene found out as wel for pleasure, as for profit. 

Fillers, and great beames upholde high buildings and pallaces, 
and yet are they no lesse pleasurefull unto the eyes of the 
beholders, than profitable to the buildings. 

When men began first to builde, in the middle of the temples 
and houses, they reared the ridge of the roofe, not to make 
the workes to have a better shew, but because the water might 
the more commodiously avoide on both sides: yet unto profit 
there was forthwith adjo5med a faire sightlinesse, so that if 
under y® skye where there falieth neither haile nor raine a man 
should builde a Temple without a reared ridge, it is to bee thought, 
that it coulde have neither a* sightly shew nor any beautie. 

Beside other things therfore it giveth a great praise to the 
world, in saying that it is beautifull. It is praysed, in saying, 
the beautifull heaven, beautifull earth, beautifull sea, beautifull 
rivers, beautiful woodes, trees, gardens, beautifull cities, beauti- 
full churches, houses, armies. In conclusion this comely and holy 
beautie is a wondrous setting out of everie thing.^ And it may 
bee saide, that Good and beautifull be after a sorte one seife 
thing, especially in the bodies of men: of the beautie whereof the 
Highest cause (I suppose) is the beautie o^f the soule : the which 
as a partner of the right and heavenly beauty, maketh sightly 
and beautiful what ever she toucheth, and most of all, if the 
"bodie, where she dwelleth, be not of so vile a matter, that she 
can hot imprint in it her properties 
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Therefore Beautie is the true monument and spoile of the 
victory of the soule^ when she w'ith heavenly influence beareth 
rule over martiall and grosse nature, and with her light over- 
commeth the darkenesse of the bodie. 

It is not then to bee spoken that beauty maketh women 
proude or cruel^ although it seeme so to maister Morello. 
Neither yet ought beautifull women to beare the blame of 
that hatred j mortalitie, and destruction, which the unbi idled 
appetites of men are the cause of. 

I will not now' deny, but it is possible also to finde in the 
world beautifull women unchaste, yet not because beautie 
inclineth them to unchaste living, for it rather piucketh 
them from it, and leadeth them into the way of vertuous 
conditions, through the afflnitie that beautie hath wnth 
goodnesse. 

But otherw'hile ill bringing up, the cotlnuali provocations of 
lovers, tokens, povertie, hope, deceites, feare, and a thousand 
other matters overcome the stedfastnesse, yea of beautiful! and 
good women: and for these and like causes may also beautifull 
men become wicked. 

Then saide the Lord Cesar: In case the Lord Caspars saying 
be true of yesternight, there is no doubt, but the faire women 
be more chaste than the foule. 

And what was my saving quoth the Lorde Caspar? The 
Lorde Cesar answ'ered: If I do well beare in mind, your saying 
was, that the women that are sued to, alwaies refuse to satisfie 
him that sueth to them, but those that are not sued to, sue 
to others. 

There is, no doubt but the beautifull women have alwaies 
more suters, and be more instantly laide at in love, than the 
foule. Therefore the beautifull alwaies deny, and consequently 
bee more chaste than the foule, which not being sued to, sue 
to others. 

Maister Peter Bembo laughed and saide: This argument can 
not be answered to. Afterwarde he proceeded. It chanceth also 
oftentimes, that as tq other senses, so the sight is deceived, 
and judgeth a face beautifull, which in deed is not beautiful!. 
And because in the eyes, and in the whole countenance of some 
women, a man beholdeth otherwhile a certaine lavish wanton- 
nesse painted with dishonest flickeringes/ many whom that 
manner delighteth, because it promiseth them an easinesse to 
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it is a cloked nnshamefastnesse ^ unworthie of so honourable and 
holy a name. 

Maister Peter Bembo held his peace, and those Lordes still 
were earnest upon him to speake somewhat more of this love, 
and of the way to enjoy beautie aright, and at the last. 

Me thinke (quoth he) I have shewed plainly inough, that 
old men may love more happily than yong, which was my 
drift, therefore it becoiheth not me to enter any farther. 

Count Lewis answered: You have better declared the un- 
luckinesse of yong men, than the happinesse of olde men, whom 
you have not* as yet taught what they must follow in this love 
of theirs: onely you have saide, that they must suffer them- 
selves to bee guided by reason, and the opinion of many is, 
that it is unpossible for love to stand with reason. 

Bembo notwithstanding sought to make an ende of reasoning, 
but the Dutchesse desired him to say on, and he beganne 
thus a fresh. 

Too unluckie were the nature of man, if our soule (in the 
which this so fervent coveting may lightly arise) should bee 
driven to nourish it with that onely, which is common to her 
with beasts, and could not tume it to the other noble parte, 
which is proper to her. 

Therefore since it is so your pleasure: I will not refuse to 
reason upon this noble matter. And because I know my selfe 
unworthie to talke of the most holy mysteries of love, I beseech 
him to leade my thought and my tongue so, that I may shew 
this excellent Courtier how to love contrary to the wonted 
manner of the common ignorant sorte.. 

Arid even as from my childhood I have dedicated all my 
whole life unto him, so also now that my wordes may bee 
answerable to the same intent, and to the praise of him. 

I say therefore, that since the nature of man in youth full 
age is so much enclined to sense, it may be graunted the 
Courtier, while bee is yong, to love sensually. But in case after- 
warde also in his ripe yeares, he chaunce to be set on fire with 
this coveting of love, hee ought to bee good and circumspect 
and heedfull, that he beguile not himselfe, to bee lead willfully 
into the wretchednesse, that in yong men deserveth more to 
bee pittied than blamed: and contrariwise in old men, more 
to be blamed than pittied. 

Therefore when an amiable countenance of a beautifull 
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conditions and honest behaviours, so that as one practised in 
love, hee woteth well tiiat his hew hath an agreement with 
hers, as soone as hee is aware that his eyes snatch that image 
and Carrie it to the hart, and that the soule beginneth to beholde 
it with pleasure, and feeleth within her selfe the influence that 
stirreth her, and by iitle and litle setteth her in heate, and that 
those lively spirits, that twinckle out through the eyes, put 
continuall fresh nourishment to the fire: hee ought in tliis 
beginning to seeke a speedy remedie and to raise up reason, and 
with her to sense the lortresse of his hart, and to shut in such 
wise the passages against sense and appetites, that they may 
enter neither with force nor subtil practise. 

Thus if the flame bee quenched, tli jeopardie is also quenched. 
But in case it continue or encrease, then must the Courtier 
determine (when he perceiveth hee is taken) to shunne throughly 
al filthinesse of common love, and so enter into the holy way 
of love, with the guide of reason. 

And first consider that the body, where that beautie shineth, 
is not the fountaine from whence neautie springeth, but rather 
because beautie is bodilesse, and (as wee have saide) an heavenly 
shining beame, she ioseth much of her honour when she is 
coupled with that vile subject and full of corruption, because 
the lesse she is partner thereof, the more perfect she is, and 
clean sundred from it, is most perfect. 

And as a man heareth not with his mouth, nor smelleth with 
his eares: no more can he also in any manner wise enjoy beautie, 
nor satisfie the desire that she stirreth up in our mindes, with 
feeling, but with the sense, unto whom beautie is the very 
butte to level at: namely, the vertue of seeing. 

Let him lay aside therefore the blinde judgement of the 
sense, and enjoy with his eyes y® brightnesse, the comelinesse, 
the loving sparkels, laughters, gestures, and all the other pleasant 
furnitures of beautie: ‘especially with hearing the sweetnesse of 
her voice, the tunablenesse of her wordes, the melody of her 
singing and playing on instruments (in case the woman be- 
loved bee a musitian) and so shall he with most daintie foode 
feede the soule through the meanes of these two senses, wMch 
have litle bodily substance in them, and be the ministers of 
reason, without entring farther towarde the bodie, with coveting 
imto any longing otherwise than honest. 

Afterwarde let him obey, please, and honour with all reverence 
his woman, and recken her more deare to him than his owne 
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ownCj and love no iesse in her the beautie of minde, than of 
the bodie. 

Therefore let him have a care not to suffer her to run into 
an errour^ but with lessons and good exhortations seeke alwaies 
to frame her to modestie, to teraperanccj to true honestie, and 
so to worke that there may never take place in her other than 
pure thoughts, and farre wide from all filthinesse of vices. And 
thus in sowing of vertue in the garden of that minde, he shall 
also gather the fruites of most beautiful conditions, and savour 
them with a marvellous good relise. 

And this shal be the right engendring and imprinting of 
beautie in beautie, the which some holde opinion to be the end 
of love. In this manner shall our Courtier bee most acceptable 
to his Ladie, and she will alwaies shew her selfe towarde him 
tractable, lowly and sweete in language, and as willing to please 
him, as to be beloved of him: and the willes of them both shall 
bee most honest and agreeable, and they consequently shall 
bee most happie. 

Here maister Morello. The engendring (quoth he) of beautie 
in beautie aright, were the engendring of a beautifull childe in a 
beautifull woman, and I woulde thinke it a more manifest token 
a great deale that shee loved her lover, if she pleased him with 
this, than with the sweetnesse of language that you speake of. 

Maister Peter Bembo laughed, and saide: You must not 
(maister Morello) passe your boundes. I may tell you, it is not 
a small token that a woman ioveth, when she giveth unto her 
lover her beautie, which is so precious a matter: and by the 
wayes that be a passage to the soule, that is to say, the sight 
and the hearing, sendeth the lookes of her eyes, the image of 
her countenance, and the voice of her wordes, that pearce into 
the lovers hart, and give a witnesse of her love, 

Maister Morello saide: Lookes and wordes may be, and often- 
times are false witnesses. Therefore who so hath not a better 
pledge of love (in my judgement) he is in an ill* assurance. And 
surely I looked still that you would have made this woman of 
yours somewhat more courteous and free towarde the Courtier, 
thhn my Lorde Julian hath made his: bu't (me seemeth) ye be 
both of the propertie of those judges, that (to appeare wise) 
give sentencfe against their owne. 

Bembo saide: I am well pleased to have this woman much 
more courteous towarde my Courtier not yong, than the Lorde 
Julian&is to the yong: and that with good reason, because mine 
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him them all without blame. But my Lorde Julians woman that is 
not so assured of the modestie of the yong man^ ought to graunt 
him the honest matters onely, and deny him the dishonest. 

Therefore more happie is mine, that hath graunted lum what- 
soever hee reqmreth, than the other, that hath part graunted, 
and part denyed. 

And because you may moreover the better understand, that 
reasonable love is more happy than sensual!, I say unto you 
that selfe same thinges in sensuall ought to be denyed other- 
while, and in i*easonable, graunted: because in the one, they 
bee honest, and in the other dishonest. 

Therefore the woman to please her good lover, beside the 
graunting him mery countenances, famihar and secret talke, 
j easting, dalymg, hand in hand, may also lawfully and without 
blame come to kissing: which m sensual love according to the 
Lord Julians rules, is not lawfuil. For smce a Idsse is a knittmg 
together both of bodie and souie, it is to bee feared, lest the 
sensuall lover will be more encimed to the part of the bodie, 
than of the souie: but the reasonable lover woteth well, that 
although the mouth be a parcel! of the bodie, yet is it an issue 
for the wordes, that be the interpreters of the souie, and for the 
inwarde breath, which is also called the souie. 

And therefore hath a deiite to joyiie his mouth with the 
womans beloved with a kisse: not to stirre lum to any dishonest 
desire, but because hee feeieth that that bonde is the opening 
of an entrie to the souies, wliich drawne with a coveting the 
one of the other, poure them selves by turne the one into the 
others bodie, and bee so mingled together, that each of them 
hath two souies. 

And one alone so framed of them both ruleth (in a manner) 
two bodies. Whereupon, a kisse may be saide to be rather a 
coupling together of the souie, than of the body, because it hath 
such force in her, that it draweth her unto it, and (as it were) 
separateth her from the bodie. 

For this doe all chaste lovers covet a kisse, as a coupling of 
souies together. And* therefore Plato the devine lover saith, 
that in kissing, his souie came as farre as his lippcs to depart 
out of the bodie. 

And because the separating of the souie from the matters 
of the sense, and the through coupling her with matters of 
understanding may be betokened by a kisse, Salomon saith m 
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a kisse of his mouth;, to expresse the desire he had, that his 
soule might be ravished through heavenly love to the beholding 
of heavenly beautie, in such manner, that coupling her selfe 
inwardly with it, she might forsake the bodie. 

They stood all harkening heedfuliy to Bembo, reasoning, 
and after he had staled a while, and saw that none spake, he 
saide: Since you have made me to beginne to shew our not yong 
Courtier this happie love, I will leade him yet somewhat farther 
forwards, because to stand still at this stay were somewhat 
perillous for him, considering (as we have oftentimes saide) the 
soule is most inclined to the sens.es. 

And for all reason with discourse chooseth well, and knoweth 
that beautie not to spring of the bodie, and therfore setteth a 
bridle to the unhonest desires, yet to behold it alwaies in that 
bodie, doth oftentimes corrupt the right judgement. And where 
no other inconvenience insueth upon it, once absence from the 
wight beloved carrieth a great passion with it. 

Because the influence of that beautie when it is present, 
giveth a wonderous delite to the lover, and setting his hart on 
fire, quickeneth and melteth certaine vertues m a traunce and 
congeled in the soule, the which nourished with the heate of 
love, flow about and goe bubbling nigh the hart, and thrust 
out through the eyes those spirits which bee most fine vapours 
made of the purest , and clearest part of the bloud, which 
receive the image of beautie, and decke it with a tiiousande 
sundrie furnitures. 

Whereupon the soule taketh a delite, and with a certaine 
wonder is agast,^ and yet enjoyeth she it, and (as it were) 
astonied together with the pleasure, feeleth the feare and 
reverence that men accustomabiy have towarde holy matters 
and thinketh her selfe to be in Paradise. 

The lover therefore that considereth onely the beautie in the 
bodie, loseth this treasure and happinesse, as soone as the woman 
beloved with her departure leaveth the eies without their bright- 
nesse, and consequently the soule as a widdow without her joy. 
Fbr since beautie is farre ofl, that influence of love setteth not 
the hart on fire, as it did in presence. 

Whereupon the poares be dryed up and withered, and yet doth 
the remembrance of beautie somewhat stirre those vertues of 
the soule in such wise, that they seeke to scatter abroade the 
simts, aiKi they finding the wayes closed up, have no issue* 
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inclosed, pricke the soule, and torment her bitterly, as yong 
children, when in their tender gummes they beginne to breed 
teeth. 

And hence come the teares, sighes, vexations and torments 
of lovers: because the soule is alwaies in affliction and travell 
and (in a manner) waxeth woode, until the beloved beautie 
commeth before her once againe, and then is she immediatly 
pacified and taketh breath, and throughly bent to it, is nourished 
with most daintie food, and by her will, would never depart 
from so sweet a sight. 

.To avoide therefore the torment of his absence, and to enjoy 
beautie without passion, the Courtier by the helpe of reason 
must full and wholy call backe againe the coveting of the bodie 
to beautie alone, and (in what he can) beholde it in it selfe 
simple and pure, and frame it within in his imagination sundred 
from all matter, and so make it friendly and loving to his soule, 
and there enjoy it, and have it with him day and night, in 
every time and place, without mistrust ever to lose it: keeping 
aiw^aies fast in minde, that the bodie is a most diverse thing 
from beautie, and not onely not encreaseth, but diminisheth 
the perfection of it. 

In this wise shall our not yong Courtier bee out of all bitter- 
nesse and wretchednesse that yong men feele (in a manner) 
continually, as jalousies, suspitions, disdaines, angers, despera- 
tions and certaine rages full of madnesse, whereby many times 
they be ledde into so great errour, that some doe not onely 
beate y® woman whom they love, but ridde themselves out of 
their life. 

He shall doe no wrong to the husband, father, brethren or 
kinsfolke of y® woman beloved. He shall not bring her in slander. 
He shall not be in case, with much a doe otherwhile to refraine 
his eyes and tongue from discovering his desires to others. He 
shal not take thought at departure or in absence, because he 
shall evermore carrie his precious treasure about with him 
shutte fast within his hart. 

And beside, through the vertue of imagination, hee shall 
fashion with himselfe that beautie much more faire than it is 
in deede. But among these commodities, the lover shall find 
another yet farre greater, in case hee will take this love for a 
stayre (as it were) to climbe up t6 another farre higher than it. 
The which he shall bring to passe, if he will goe and consider 
k,*rv^c,^lfA what a eitraisrht bond it is to bee alwaies in the 
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to come out of this so narrowe a roome, hee shall gather in his 
thought by litle and litle so many ornaments, that meddling 
all beautie together, he^shal make an universail conceite, and 
bring the multitude of them to the unitie of one alone, that is 
generally spred over all the nature of man. And thus shall he 
beholde no more the particular beautie of one woman, but an 
universail, that decketh out all bodies. 

Whereupon being made dimme with this greater light, he 
shall not passe upon the lesser, and burning m a more excellent 
flame, he shall litle esteeme it, that hee set great store by at 
the first. 

This stayre ^ of love, though it be very noble and such as few 
arive at it, yet is it not in this sorte to be called perfect, tor- 
somuch as where the imagination is of force to make conveyance, 
and hath no knowledge, but through those beginmnges that 
senses helpe her withall, she is not cleane purged from grosse 
darknesse: and therefore though she do consider that universail 
beautie in sunder and in it selfe alone, yet doth she not well 
and cLareiy discerne it, nor without some doubtfulnesse, by 
reason of the agreement that the fancies have with the 
bodie. 

Wherefore such as come to this love, are like to yong birdes 
almost flush, which for all they flitter a litle their tender winges, 
yet dare they not stray farre from the nest, nor commit them- 
selves to the winde and open weather. 

When our Courtier therfore shall bee come to this point, 
although hee may bee called a good and happie lover, m respect 
of them that be drowned in the miserie of sensual! love, yet 
will I not have him to set his hart at rest, but boldly proceede 
farther, following the high way after his guide, that ieadeth 
him to the point of true happinesse. And thus in steade of going' 
out of his wit with thought, as he must doe that will consider 
the bodily beautie, hee may come into his wit, to beholde the 
beautie that is seene with the eyes of the minde, which then 
begin to be sharpe and throughly seeing, when the eyes of the 
bodie lose the floure of their sightiinesse. 

Therefore the soiile ridde of vices, purged with the studies of 
true Philosophie, occupied in sprituail, and exercised in matters 
of iinderstanding, turnmg her to the beholding of her owne 
substance, as it were raised out of a most deepe sleepe, openeth 
the eyes that all men have, and few occupiej^ and seeth in her 
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the ABgeiike beautie partened with^ her, whereof she also 
partneth with the bodie a feeble ^ shadow. 

Therefore waxed biinde about earthly matters, is made most 
quicke of sight about heavenly. And otherwhile when the‘ 
stirring vertues^ of the bodie are withdrawne^ alone through 
earnest beholding, either fast bound tlirough sieepe, when she 
IS not hmdred by them, she feeleth a certaine prme smell ® of 
the right iVngehke beautie, and ravished with the shinmg of 
that light, beginneth to be inflamed, and so greedeiy ® followeth 
after, that (in a manner) she w^axeth dronken and beside her 
selfe, for coveting to couple her seif with it,” having found (to 
her weemng) the footesteps of God, in the beholding of whom 
(as in her happie ® ende) she seeketh to settle her selfe. 

And therefore burmng in this most happie flame, she ariseth 
to the noblest part of her which is the understanding, and there 
no more shadowed with the darke night of eartiily matters, 
seeth the heavenly beautie: but yet doth she not tor all that 
enjoy it altogether perfectly, because she behoideth it onely in 
her particular understanding, which can not conceive the passing 
great universal! beautie. 

Whereupon not throughly satisfied with this benefit, love 
giveth unto the soule a greater happmesse. For like as through 
the particular beautie of one bodie hee guideth her to the 
universal! beautie of all bodies; Even so in the least degree of 
perfection through particular understanding hee guideth her to 
the universal! understanding. 

Thus the soule kindled in the most holy fire of true heavenly 
love, fieeth to couple her selfe with the nature of Angels, and 
not onely cleane forsaketh sense, but hath no more neede of 
the discourse oi reason; for being chaunged into an Angeli, she 
understandeth all thinges that may be understood: and with- 
out any veil or cloud, she seeth the maine sea ot the pure 
heavenly beautie and receiveth it into her, and enjoyeth the 
soveraigne happinesse, that can not be comprehended of the 
senses. 

Since therefore the beauties, which we dayly see with these 
our dimme eyes in bodies subject to corruption, that neverthe- 

^ “Partened with”: c£. “communicated to.” 

““Feeble”: cf. “famt.” '*Cf. “motive forces.”’ * Cf. “absorbed." 

® Cf. “she is conscious of a certain far-off perfume.” 

“ Cf. “eagerly.” 

Cf. “she almost becomes frenzied with desire to unite herself to 
that beauty..” 
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lesse be nothing eis but dreames and most thinne shadowes of 
beautie, seeme unto us so well favored and comely, that often- 
times they kindle in us a most burning fire, and with such 
^delight, that we reckon no happinesse may bee compared to it, 
that wee feele otherwhile throughe the onely love which the 
beloved countenance of a woman casteth at us. 

What happie wonder, what blessed abashment ^ may we reckon 
that to bee, that taketh the soules, which come to have a sight 
of the heavenly beauty? what sweet flame? What sweete incense 
may a man believe that to be, which ariseth of the fountaine 
of the soveraigne and right beautie? Which is the originall 
of all other beautie which never encreaseth nor diminisheth, 
alwaies beautifull, and of it selfe, as well on the one part as 
on the other, most simply, onely like it selfe, and partner of 
non other, but in such wise beautifull, that all other beautifull 
thinges be beautifull, because they be partners of the beautie of it. 

This is the beautie unseperable from y® high bountie, which 
with her voice calieth and draweth to her al thinges: and not 
onely to the indowed with understanding gi veth understanding, 
to the reasonable reason, to the sensuall sense and appetite to 
live, but also partaketh with plantes and stones (as a print of her 
self) stirring, and the natural provocation 2 of their properties. 

So much therefore is this love greater and happier than others, 
as the cause that stirreth it, is more excellent. And therefore, 
as common fire tryeth gold and maketh it fine, so this most 
holy fire in soules destroyeth and consumeth whatsoever there 
is mortall in them, and relieveth and maketh beautifull the 
heavenly part, which at the first by reason of the sense was 
deade and buried in them. 

This is the great fire in the which (the Poets write) that 
Hercules was buried on the toppe of the mountaine Oeta: and 
through that consuming with fire, after his death was holy 
and immortall. 

This is the fiery bush of Moses: The devided tongues of fire: 
the inflamed Chariot of Heiias: which doubleth grace and 
happinesse in their soules that be.worthie to see it, when they 
forsake this earthly basenesse, and flee up unto heaven. 

Let us therefore bend all ouij force and thoughtes of soule to 
this most holy light, that sheweth us the way which leadeth 
to heaven:^ and after it, putting off the affections we were clad 
at Qur coming downe, let us climbe up the staires, which at the 
lowermost steppe have the shadow of sensuall beautie, to the 
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high mansion place where the heavenly, amiable and right 
beautie dwelleth, which lyeth hidden in the innermost secretes 
of God, lest unhalowed eyes shoulde come to the sight of it: 
and there shall wee finde a most happie end for our desires, 
true rest for our travels, certaine remedie for miseries, a most 
healthful! medicine for sicknesse, a most sure haven in y« 
troublesome stormes of the tempestuous sea of this life,* 

What tongue mortall is there then (O most holy love) that 
can sufficiently prayse thy worthines? Thou most beautiful!, 
most good, most wise, art derived of the unitie of the heavenly 
beautie, goodnesse and wisedom, and therein dost thou abide, 
and unto it through it, (as in a circle) tumest about. 

Thou the most sweete bond of the world, a meane betwixt 
heavenly and earthly thinges, with a bountifull temper ^ bendest 
the high vertues to the government of the lower,® and turning 
backe the mindes of mortall men to their beginning, couplest 
them with it. 

Thou with agreement bririgest the Elements in one, stirrest 
nature to bring forth, and that which ariseth and is borne for 
the succession of the life.® Thou bringest sex’-ered matters into 
one, to the unperfect givest perfection, to the unlike likenesse,. 
to enimitie amitie, to the earth fruites, to the Sea calmnesse, 
to the heaven, lively light. 

Thou art the father of true pleasures, of grace, peace, low- 
linesse, and good will, enimy to rude wildnesse, and sluggish- 
nesse: to be short, the beginning, and end of all goodnesse. 

And forsomuch as thou delightest to dwell in the fioure of 
beautifull bodies and beautifull soules, I suppose that thy abiding 
place is now here among us, and from above otherwhile shewest 
thy selfe a litle to the eyes and mindes of them that bee not 
worthie to see thee, 

• Therefore vouchsafe (Lorde) to hearken to our, prayers, pour 
thy selfe into our harts, and with the brightnesse of thy most 
holy fire lighten our darkenesse, and like a trustie guide in this 
blinde mase shew us the right way: correct the falshood of the 
senses, and after long wandring in vanitie, give us the right 
and sound joy. Mak"e us to smell those spiritual! savours that 
relieve^ the vertues of the understanding, and to heare the 
heavenly harmony so tunable, that no discorde of passion take 

^ “Boimtifull temper**: cf. ** benignant sway.** 

** “High vertues,’* etc.: cf. “the supernal powers to rale the lower 
powers.’* 
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place any more in us. Make us dronken with the bottomlesse 
fountaine of contentation/ that alwaies doth delight, and never 
giveth fill, and that giveth a smacke of the right blisse^ unto 
who so drinketh of the renuing and cleare water therof. Purge 
with the shining beames of thy light our eyes from mistie 
ignorance, that they may no more set by mortall beautie, and 
well perceive that the thinges which at the first they thought 
them selves to see, be not in deede, and those that they saw 
not, to be in effect. Accept our soules, that bee offered unto thee 
for a sacrifice. Burne them in the lively flame that wasteth all 
grosse filthinesse, that after they be cleane sundred from the 
bodie, they may bee coupled with an everlasting and most 
sweete bond to the heavenly beautie. And wee severed from 
ourselves, may bee changed like right lovers into the beloved, 
and after we be drawn from the earth, admitted to the feast 
of the angels, where fed with immortall ambrosia and nectar, 
in the end we may dye a most happie and lively^ death, as in 
times past died the fathers of olde time, whose soules with most 
fervent zeale of beholding, thou didst hale from the bodie, and 
coupled St them with God. 

When Bembo had hetherto spoken with such vehemencie, 
that a man wmulde have thought him (as it were) ravished and 
beside himselfe, hee stood still without once moving, holding 
his eyes towarde heaven as astonied: when the Ladie Emilia, 
which together with the rest gave most diligent eare to this 
talke, tooke him by the plaite of his* garment, and plucking 
him a little said. 

* Take heede (maister Peter) that these thoughts make not 
your soule also to forsake the bodie. 

Madam, answered maister Peter, it should not be the first 
miracle that love hath wrought in me. Then the Dutchesse and 
all the rest began a fresh to bee instant upon maister Bembcf 
that he would proceede once more in his talke, and every one 
thought he felt in his minde (as it were) a certaine sparkell of 
that godly love that pricked him, and they all coveted to heare 
farther: but maister Bembo, 

My Lords, (quoth hee) I have spoken what the holy furie of 
love hath (unsought for) indited to me : now that (it seemeth) 
he inspireth mee no more, I wot not what to say. And I thinke 
verily that love will not have his secretes discovered any farther, 
npr thB.t the Courtier should passe the degree that his pleasure 

^ “Make us droixken.,” etc.: cl “Fill us witfa. that inexhaustible fountain 



is I should shew him/ and therefore it is not perhaps lawfuli to 
speake any more of this matter. 

Surely, quoth the Dutchesse, if the not yong Courtier be 
such a one, that he can follow this way w^hich you have shewed 
him, of right he ought to be satisfied with so great a happinesse, 
and not to envie the yonger. 

Then the Lord Cesar Gonzaga, the way (quoth he) that leadeth 
to this happinesse is so steepe (in my mind) that (I believe) it 
will be much adoe to get to it. 

The Lord Caspar saide: I believe it be hard to get up for 
men, but unpossible for women. 

The Ladie Emilia laughed and saide: If ye fall so often to 
offend us, I promise you, ye shall be no more forgiven. 

The Lorde Caspar answered: It is no offence to you, in 
saying, that womens soules be not so purged from passions as 
mens be, nor so accustomed in beholding,^ as maister Peter 
hath saide, it is necessary for them to be, that will taste of 
the heavenly love. 

Therefore it is not read that ever 'woman hath had this grace: 
but many men have had it, as Plato, Socrates, Plotinus and 
many other: and a number of our holy fathers, as Saint Francis, 
in whom a fervent spirite of love imprinted the most holy 
scale of five woundes. 

And nothing but the vertue of love coulde hale up Saint Paule 
the Apostle to the sight of those secretes, which is not lawful! 
for man to speake of, nor shew'e S. Stephen the heavens open. 

Here answered the Lord Julian. In this point men shall 
nothing passe women, for Socrates himself e doth confesse that 
all mysteries of love which he knew, were opened unto him by 
a woman, which was Diotima. And the Angell that with the 
fire of love imprinted the five woundes in Saint Francis, hath 
also made some women wOrthie of the same print in our age. 

You must remember moreover that Saint Marie Magdalen 
had many faultes forgiven her, because she loved much: and 
perhaps with no lesse grace than Saint Paule, was she many 
times through Angelike love haled up to the third heaven. 
And many other (as I shewed you yesterday more at large) 
that for love of the hame of Christ have not passed upon life, 
nor feared torments, nor any other kind of death how terrible 
and cruel so ever it were. And they were not (as maister Peter 
will have his Courtier to be) aged, but soft and tender maidens, 

^ i.e. should have shown. 

* ‘“‘Atcustomed,** etc.: cf. “given to contemplation.” 



and in the age, when he saith that sensuall love ought to be 
borne withall in men. 

The Lord Caspar began to prepare himselfe to speake to the 
Duchesse. Of this (quoth shee) let maister Peter be judge, and 
the matter shall stand to his verdite. Whether w6men be not as 
meete for heavenlie love as men. But because the plea betweene 
you may happen be too long, it shall not be amis to defer it 
until to morrow. • 

Nay, to night, quoth the Lord Cesar Gonzaga. And how can 
it be to night, quoth the Dutchesse? 

The Lord Cesar answered : Because it is day alredy, and shewed 
her the light that began to enter in at the clifts of the windowes. 

Then every man arose upon his feete with much wonder, 
because they had not thought that the reasonings had lasted 
longer than the accustomed wont, saving only that they were 
begon much later, and with their pleasantnesse had deceived 
so the Lprdes mindes, that they wist not of the going away 
of the houres. And not one of them felt any hevinesse of sleepe 
in his eies, the which often happeneth when a man is up after 
his accustomed houre to goe to bed. 

When the windowes then were opened on the side of the 
Pallaice that hath his prospect towarde the high top of Mount 
Catri, they sawe already in the East a faire morning like unto 
the colour of roses, and all starres voyded, saving only the 
sweete Governesse of heaven, Venus which keepeth the boundes 
of the night and day, from which appeared to blowe a sweete 
blast, that filling the aire with a biting colde,^ began to quicken 
the tunable notes of the prettie birdes/ among the hushing® 
woodes of the hils at hand. 

Whereupon they all taking their leave with reverence of the 
Dutchesse, departed toward their lodgings without torche, the 
light of the day suffising. And as they were nowe passing out 
of the great Chamber doore, the Lord Generali turned him to 
the Dutchesse, and said: Madam, to take up the variance 
betweene the Lord Gasper and the Lord Julian, wee will asemble 
this night with the judge sooner than we did yesterday. The 
Lady Emilia answered, upon condition, that in case my Lorde 
Gasper will accuse women, and give them* (as his wont is) some 
false report, he will also put us in suretie to stand to triall, for 
I reckon him a wavering starter.^ 

1 Cl cooln.€«s.** 

* “Tunable notes,” etc., “sweet choruses of joyous biros . , 

® “Hushing”: cl “murmuring.” 
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